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THE ASIATICK-SOCIETY, hav- 
mg resolved to give, with each 
subsequent Volume of their re- 
searches, a list of such Oriental 
Subjects as require farther illus- 
tration ; have selected for the pre- 
sent, and hereby invite communi- 
cations on the following 


DESIDERATA. 


RELIGION, POLICY, JGRISPRUDENCE, 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. j 


AN accurate defeription of the different feftivals and 
fafts prevalent in India, together with an inveftigation 
of their origin, and of the reafon and fignification of 
their peculiar ceremonies. 

As thofe are very numerous, the following are 
fpecified as objects of primary inquiry, 


- Among the Hindus. 


Doorca Poosa, or DUSSERAH, 
Kanes Poosa, or DEWALEE, 
Jonmon- ASHTOMEE, 

*AHURKH 100JA : 
Carreu P ; n 
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i DESIDERATA. 
Account ofthe pilgrimage to the temple of Jaca- 
NAT,HA at Purfotom. 
Among the Mujfulmans. 


Exp UL Zona, 
BED UL. EETR, 
Erp CHUDEER, 


2. AN enumeration of the different cafts of Findus, 
with the cuftoms peculiar to each ; as exifting in the 
prefent time.—See an enumeration from the ancient 
Swijertl records, Afiatick’ Refearches, Vol. V. p53: 

_ 8. A CONNECTED hiftory of the feveral Mujilman 
tribes, exiting in India. : 

AmoncG thefe, an account of the fineular tribe 
known by the name of Bohra, is particularly re- 
quired. 

4. Whar kinds of oaths are confidered as pe- 
culiarly binding by the different tribes and fects in 
Elinduftan.? 

5. Wyar hiftorical monuments remain of the oo- 
verment, and the fyltem of police, which obtained in 
Hinduflan, previoufly to the Mzifulman invafion ? 


Il. GEOGRAPHY. 


1. A CATALOGUE of the names of Towns, Coun- 
tries, Provinces, Rivers, and Mountains;. from the 
Shafiers and. Purdnas, with their modern names an- 
nexed ; and a coirect lift, according to the oriental 
orthography, of the Towns, &c. mentioned by Major 
Renxvexy, and other Luropean Geographers. The 
etymology, as far as practicable, would alfo be defire- 
able. 3 , i 
afr WHAT were the geographical and political di- 
ve of the country -before the Mufulman inya- 
ion ? © 


IL BIOGRAPHY. 


1. ACCURATE tranflations of the accounts given of 
the life and actions of Bouppua, by the priefts of 
his fect. i 
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, modern times among the nations and r 
that inhabit India. 


DESIDERATA, o 


y 
2. To enquire if there be-any accor 

ef Cuaucnasan, Gonaco 

the Burmas reprefent as | 


ints remaining 
M, and GaAspa; whom 
laving preceded Gopama. 
3. Tux hiftory of Manamoony, 
follower of GopAma, to whom, 
paid, by many among the worfhipy 


a difciple, or 
alfo, adoration is 
ers of BouppuHa. 
A. A History of thofe faints 


> philofophers, &c. 
either male or female, wl 


10 have become famous, in 
eligious feéts 


IV. COMMERCE, NATURAL HISTOR Y 
MATERIA MEDICA. 
1. To inquire into the frate of the commerce of 
India, previoufly to the firft fettlement. of Europeans. 


2. To afcertain the different trees whiċh produce 
Gamboge, or a gum-refin refembling it; to inveftigate 


the qualities of the drug, as produced from each of | 


thofe trees, among which we may reckon the following: 


Cambogia Gutta. Lix. 
Garcinia Celebica. Try. 
Stalagmites Cambogtoides. Karn. 
a . z . . > 
Hypericum Pomiferium, Rox. 


To procure accurate figures of the S/alagmites Cam- 
bogioiaes, or the Ceylon tree, and of the tree which 


yields this drug in Cambodia. Lafily, to determine 


whether all thefe, trees may not be referred to one 
Genus. 


, 
3. To afcertain from what country the root com- 
monly called Co/uméo is procured; and to give a 


botanical defcription and figure of the plant to which. 


it belongs. 
4. Tur botanical names of plants mentioned in the 
Hindu books of Materia Medica. 


E5 To fupply the deficiencies which remain in the 
accounts of the production of Borar, in the neigh- 
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a DESIDERATA. © 


bourhood of Tibet and Napal, as delivered by Mr. 
Brane and Father Josers DE Ravaro, in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions, vol. 2. 77- of ee 

6. Whether the Tobacco plant was known in. A/a, 
before the difcovery of America; and whether the 
edicts faid to have been publifhed by AvruNGZEBE, 
againft the ufe of that plant, be authentic? 


V. MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


1. Hisrory of that, peculiar inflammation of the 


Schneiderian membrane, termed Naxra, with the ` 


mode of treatment by the.natives. 


2. Hisrory of inoculation for the Small-Pox, : 


among the Hindus. 

3. Anriauity of the venereal difeafe in Jndia, and 
the knowledge which the ancient Hindu phyficians 
had of its cure. 

4. Turr treatment of the Leprofp; with fome 
account of the different fpecies of that difeafe, which 
are met with among the natives of Jndic. 

5. How long have the natives poflefled the art of 
couching for a cataract, and from what fource did 
they obtain it? 


VI. LANGUAGE, LITERATURE. 


~1. How many dialects are there of the Hmdutwee, 
i. e. of languages connected with the Sen/erit ; and in 
what parts of Judia were they, or are they fpoken : 
2. Wuar general term had the natives of India 
before the Mufulman invafion,. to defignate what 
we imply by the term Hindu ? gee Ss 
3. To obtain as full a catalogue as poffible, of 
books in the Sanferit and other Hinduwee languages; 
containing the following particulars, as far as they 
can be afcertained, viz. the names of the authors, 
the fubjects, the dates, the age of the moft ancient 
manufcript of each now known to exift; and the places 
where the books are now to be found. 


I, A DIS: 
2 : 


A DISCOURS E 
DELIVERED AT A MEETING 
ASTATIK SOCIETY, 
ON THE 18m OF JANUARY, 1798. 


BY SIR ROBERT CHAMBERS, KNIGHT, 
PRESIDENT. 


/ 
’ 


GENTLEMEN, 


[r I commence with diffidence and timidity the duties 
of an office to which your iuffrages have advanced me, 
it is not merely becaute I confider the objects of our 
tefearches, as by, their extent difficult to be compre- 
hended, or by their variety difficult to be methodized ; 
for obftacles like thefe will only be encountered by me, 
in common with ygu, and if they are encountered 
‘with vigour, they mdy be furmounted by diligence. 
Mr fears proceed from difcouragements peculiar to 
myfelf. He who fits in this chair is expofed to cen- 
{ure not only by his own‘defedts, but by the virtues of 
his predeceffors. JI am to. fuperintend the inquiries — 
and prefide at the meetings of this learned Society, in 
the place fucceflively vacated by two Prefidents, not 
‘Vor. VI. A ony 
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only equally eminent for extent of Jearning and els- 
gance of diction, for ftrength of comprehenfion and 
clearnefs of explanation, but alfo equally devoted from 
their early youth to Oriental fiudies. \ 

Wira Sir WittrAm Jones, who may not impro- 
perly be called the father, as well as firt Prefident of 
this Society, I deem myfelf happy to have become ac- 
quainted when he entered the uniyerfity, a boy juft 
come froavfchaol. I had then many opportunities to 
obferve the wonderful progrefs which he had already 
made inthe ancient Languages of Europe ; of which 
let one inftance fuffice. He had compofed, and brought 
with him to Oxford a comedy written in Greek verle, 
of the poetical powers whereof I will not now venture 
to {peak : he himfelf appears not to have thought very 
highly of itin that refpeét. He confidered with 
Elorace, that 


“< Membranis intus pofitis, delere licebit 
« Quod non edideris,” 


and in fact he never did publifh it. But the verfifica- 


tion afforded a wonderful example of diligence and 
accuracy, of gxuberance of ftyle, and power of expref- 
fion in Greek. It comprifed all the different kinds of 
metre which are to be found in the dramatick writings 
of Greece ; and Doctor Tuomas Somner of Harrow, 
the beft judge of the fubject perhaps then in England, 
declared after. reading it, that it did not contain one 
metrical errour. p» 


WITHIN avery few years after this, and while the 


moft laborious ftudent I ever knew was ftill in his mi- 


nority, both legal and academical, an undergraduate in 


_ the Univerfity, and confiderably under the age which 


the law calls the age of difcretion, the cafual fight of a 
folio volume filled with extracts from Arabick manu- 
fcripts afforded me an opportunity of ‘learning that 
he had filled (in all) four fuch volumes with fimilar 
extracts, “made with his own hand in the Bod/eian 


library, 
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library, where, though an undergraduate, he was be 
{pecial favour permitted to 
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200ks, which, 
t library, could not be car- 
- Had they been leis rare and more ac- 
ceffible, they would hardly have been trantcribed by 
Sir WILLIAM JoNES at the expence of fo much time 
as they required, for I have reafon to belieye that, in 
his own opinion, their intrinfic merit was not very 
great. I have mentioned thefe facts becaufe they are 
not generally known; but as I do not mean to pro- 
nounce an eulogy on Sir WILLIAM JONES, nor to at- 
tempt even the flighteft fketch of his life and writings, 
I thall not dwell on the extraordinary diligence with 
which he labouréd in the mines of jurifprudence, at 
the fame time that he purfued the ftudy of Oriental 
learning; neither fhall Í enter upon a critical examin- 
ation of the voluminous and convincing proofs he gave 
the publick of his pre-eminence in both. I fhall con- 
tent myfelf with obferving that if ever the Englifh 
fettlements in Judia fhall add, to the fplendor of their 
profperity in commerce and war, the honour and pride 
of haying, beyond all former example, communicated 
to Europe the wifdom and learning “of Afia, for that 
well-earned honour, that juft principle of honetft pride, 
‘they muft own themfelves indebted to Sir W ILLIAM 
JonzEs. 

For my firft acquaintance with Sir Jony SHORE, 
confiderably more than twenty years ago, I was obliged 
to my late brother Winiram CHAMB ERS, afterwards 
a very worthy and refpectable member of this Society, 
and I believe much beloved by all who knew him: 
Mr. Snore and he were then very young fervants of 
the Kat India Company, of congenial minds, and at- 
tached to-each other by fimilarity of ftudies and lea 
fuits, having both in making their choice a pa t 
upon the ftudy of Æfiatick languages, as the m 


w 


atid tion i at 
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as 

they could ferve the Company with moft honour and q 

advantage to their employers and themfelves. I may, = 
TY believ e, venture confidently to add, that the Baf 


İndia Company kad not at that time any two fervants 
fo young and fo well acquainted (at the iame time) with 
the languages and learning of Afia, and particularly 
with the Perf un tongue and the authors who have writ- 
ten in it. Pardon, Gentlemen, this mention of a much 
loved and much lamented brother, to which 1 have 
been tempted by the pleafure of uniting his name 
with that of our late much honoured Prefident. 


Soow after the time of which I have fpoken, my 
brother, led by motives of privat te convenic¢ zS be- | 
took himfelf to an humble courfe of life, in which he "| 
patted his days with more utility than lufre, but with- | 
out ever deferting his favourite ftudies, till it pleafed f 
the le that he fhould reft from his labours. - | 
Mr. Suorz with that confcioufnefs which every great A 
mind has of its own powers, was not content merely to ; 
perfevere with affiduity in his attention to Perfian liter- 4 
ature, but applied himfelf at the fame time to every 3 
fcience and every part of knowledge which might quali- ` 
fy, him for rhe moft important and {plendid “offices in 
the Britis dominions in dfia. He became eminent 5 
for his minute acquaintance with the revenues of Ben- Bs 
gal, aswell as for his general fkill in finance ; for his ~ 
knowledge of the politicks of Jndia in particular, as well 
as of the icience of Government in general; and no 
one was furprifed when after vifiting his native ae 
he returned to Bengal as Sir Joun SHORE, the deftine 
fucceflor of Lord CorxwALLIs. 


` 


~ To {peak of his conduét fince he became Governor 
General, would be unbecoming, becaufe prefumptu- 
ous, and is totally unnecetlary, becaufe almoft every 
member of this Society is as well acquainted with his 


merits as I can be. I mention him as Governor Ge- T 
neral on] ee becaute while in that Ration he accepted the a 
office 
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of our Prefident, and proved to us by his own example, 
that ‘neither the cares of Government, nor the multi- 
farious dutics of aGovernot General, are inconfiftent with 
avery confiderable and ufeful degree of attention to 
Afiatich retearches. = 


Sucu have been the two former Prefidents of the 
Bfiatick Socie 


ciety. That by the choice of this learned 
aflembly I am called into the place which they have va- 
cated, as it depreffes my hopes, fo it muft excite my 
diligence. Abilities no man has the power of conterring 
a himielf, but fidelity and igduftry are always attain- 
able. 


Wun fome refpeCtable members of this Society 
firft mentioned to me their own with and that of others 
that I fhould fucceed Sir Joux Snore in this chair, 
I told them, with great franknefs and fincerity, that I 
did not think I had either health, or leifure, or ability 
te perform as I could with the duties of the office ; and 
particularly, that I thought myfelf deficient in one at- 
tainment which might be expected’ in a Prefident, in 
as much as I have but a flight and fuperticial know- 
ledge of any ffiatick language. Some qualifications 
for the prefidency the partiality of friendihip may per- 
haps difcover in me, and thete, whatever they may be, 

{hall be devoted, as far as health and freedom from bu- 

finefs will permit, to the purpofes of the Society. If 
at is now too late, at the age of fixty, greatly to increate 
my own ftock of Oriental literature, I will at leaft en- 
dleavour to promote the increafe of it in others. 


“ Et fungar vice cotis; acutum 


“ Reddere que ferrun valet, exfars ipfe fecandi,” 


A3 Il) NAR- 
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NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from AGRA 
Eo. _ to OUJEIN. 


By Witiiam HuxrtER, : Ef. 


Berorr entering cn the following narrative, it will 
be proper to detail fome ef the principal circumiftances. 
which led to the journey. That is the fubject of it, 
About the month of September 1790, SinDIAH, who 
was engaged in a war with the Rajahs of Jayanagar and 
Joudhpoor, but had, for about two years, remained 
quet at Matra, and confided the operations of the 
campaign to his generals, thought it expedient (al- 
though his arms had lately been crowned with fiona] 
fuccels, at Meertah, were the whole force of Joudhpoor 
‘Was, with great flaughter, overthrown) to take the 
field in perfon. 

Wnuew his intention was certainly known, Major 
Parmer, the Lnglifh refident at his court, who was 
then at gra, offered to accompany him on the ex- 
pedition. He rephed, that as he expected to return 
foon, he was unwilling to put the refident to an unne- 
z. “ ceflary inconvenience. Sinpran-direéted his courfe 
* towards Jayanagar, which being deftitute of the means 
of defence, and governed by a prince, young, unex- 
perienced, devoted to pleafure, incapable of ferious 
attention, and irrefolute in his councils, was thrown 
into the greateft confternation. The Rajah and his 
ally of Joudhpoor gladly fubmitted to any conditions 
of peace that Sinprau thought proper to dictate. 
They agreed to pay a heavy fine, and a confiderable 
annual tribute ; and they ceded the fortrefs and difiri&t 
of djimere, which had been furrendered to them, in 


a ~ A treacherous, or cowardly manner, during the war, by 
(ae the officer to whom S1np1AuH intrufted their defence. 
A AA Having 
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ae 
ee NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 
nE Havıxc brought this affair toa happy conclufion, 
ThE“ srspran marched to Ajimere, where he was joined by 
4 “his army from Joudhpoor. Here he had not remained 
a A tong, before he was invited, by the Rana of Oudipoor, 
oa to aflift bhim in recovering his authority, and in reduc- 
a ing to obedience BurreM Sine, the governor of the 
= fortrefs of Chettore, who had thrown off his allegiance, 
< and was in arms againft his fovereign. The Rajah of 
id Oudipoor, is looked on as the head of all the Rajpoot 
bee tribes, and has the title of Rana by way of pre- emi- 
wit pence. His family 1s alfo regarded with high refpect 
by the Mufulmans themfelves, 10 confequence of a 
| curious tradition, relating to his genealogy. He 1s 
al faid to be defcended, in the female line, nom the ce- 
toc lebrated Axusuinwan, who was king of Perfia at the 
pa birth of MOHAMMED ; and thus to have, in that line, 
ou 4 common origin with the Serds defcended from Hus- 
the SEW, the fon of Arr. The circumftance is remarka- 
mM ble, and is certainly worthy of a careful inveftigation. 
ies if admitted, it proves fo clofe an intercourfe to 
pe have exifted, at that time, between the natives of M- 
at Co 20d the neighbouring Pagan nations, as, Com- 
fe; paed with the ancient prohibition of the intermuxture 
Po w different cafts, to eftablifh the exifting traces of a 
h | common origin. 
fo: i e Ee 
A Bur the Rana, though the firt in dignity, 1s 1m- 
%  feriour in power, to the Rajahs of Jayanagar and 
as foudhpoor : and. the ftrength of the fortrels of Cheitore, 
or Which is fituated on a high and rugged mountain, €n- 
i couraged BEREM SING, one of his moft powerful yaf- 
fu fals, to throw off the yoke of fubjection. 
Sixpran readily accepted the invitation, and pro- 
G ceeded to Cheifore, where he was met by the Rana. 
o He invefted the fort; and although his progres, 
m _-againft a place of fuch ftrength, was neceflarily flow, 
3 he at length reduced Buzz Sine to fuch ftreights, 
D that he furrendered the fort, and fubmitted himfelf to 
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FROM AGRA TO OUJEIN. Wie $ 


the Rana. Sinptan at firt put a garrifon into.the* 
fort, but foon after, delivered it over to the Rana, in 
purfuance of their previous agreement. 


AFTER remaining here fome time, Srnptam deter- 
mined, inftead of returning to Matra, to proceed far- 
ther outlier ard. A variety of motives has been al fioned 
for this journey, which terminated in his death 1, and 
probably contributed to accelerate that event. The 
meafure was liable to firong objections; and no dif- 
fuafives were {pared, on elie part of RASA KHAN, one 
of SINDIAH’s oldeft countellors, and moft faith fal fer- 
vants; perhaps the only one who followed his for- 
tunes from pure perfonal attachment; confcious of 
which, the prince always honoured him with the ap- 
pellation of brother. The recent conquetis in An- 
dufian were fill in a very unfettled ftate; the fupu- 
Jated tribute from the Rajahs of Jayanagar and Joudh- 
poor was yet unpaid, and thote chiefs. would gladly 
have feized any opportunity of evading the performance 
of their compact; in which attempt, they might ex- 
pect to be well fupported by their warlike Rajpoots, 
who burned with impatience to fhake off the galling 


_ yoke of the Mahratias. The northern and weftern 


frontiers lay expofed to the annual incurfions of the 
Sikhs, who might be encouraged, by the abfence of 
the chief, to acts of greater audacity. Lafily, the 
jealouty a, by the Poona government, ofthe 
great acceflion of power, which Bad accrued to SIN- 
DIAH, from the conqueft of Hinduflan, was no fecret ; 
and the auxiliaries, that under the command of Hor- 
car and Arr Banapur, were fent him, by that 
court, when he was prefed by a combination of the 


Rajpool, Mogul, and Afghan forces, were now be- 


come, ät ai fufpicious friends, if not fecret and 
domeitic foes, envious of his exaltation, and willing 
to embrace any occafion of aggro andizing them felves, 
at his expence. 


Ox the other hand, he proba ibly conceived, that 
while the tranquillity of his poffeiiions in Hinduflan 


guld 


`, 


ae 


£0 NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 


would be fufficiently fecured, by committing them 
to the protection of the fame armies, by which they 
had been acquired, under the command of the leaders 
who had hitherto conduéed thofe armies to victory ; 
fome important advantages were to be obtained by his 
prefence at Poona. He hoped, by eftablifhing an in- 
duence in that court, to obtain an order for the recai 
of Horcar and Ari Banapur, and thus to be left in 
fole poffeffion of the new conquefis. As the expence 
of making and maintaining thofe conquetts, in the 
name as he pretended, and on behalf of the PESHWA, 
had greatly exceeded the revenues derived from them, 
he hoped to receive, from the treafury of Poona, the 
balance, which, on a comparifon of accounts, was al- 
lowed to be eight crores of rupees. Laftly, as his pa- 
ternal eftate in the Decan was deftitute of firong places, 
he was defirous of obtaining a grant of fome fortrefs 
adjoining to it, for the fecurity of his family and pof- 
feffions. Thefe were the principal heads infifted on, 
in his negociations with the court ef Poona; and his 


. hopes of eftablifhing an influence there (befides what 


he might expect from the gratitude of the Pesowa 
and.of Nana Puarnawess, one of whom owed the 
fovereignty, and the other his office of prime minifter, 
im a great degree, to SINDEAH’s exertions, were found- 
ed on the refpectable force by which he was attended ; 
fufficient te awe the government, and make it afraid 
to difoblige him. For the reft, he trufted to his owr 
addrefs, in flattering the vanity, and amufing the ju- 
senile levity of the Pusuwa, fo as to create, in his 
mind, a perfonal attachment, towards himfelf. 

: Besiers thefe grand objedis, he had others in view, 
of a fubardinate nature. He had been fourteen years 
abfent from Oxjei, the capital of his jageer; and, many 
complaints having reached him, of mal-adminiftra- 
tration, on the part of thofe entrufted with authority 


there, his prefence became neceffary, for the rectifi- - 


To. 


cation ofabufes. 
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To thefe political motives, were added the calls of 

X DE JSuperfittion, to which this chief, though in other re- 
{pects poftefling a vigorous mind, and an enlightened 
underftanding, feems to have ever lent a willing ear. 
Though born and educated in the Andy religion, and 
fcrupuloufly obfervant of all the ufages which it en- 
joins; he fhewed a great complaifance towards the - 
inftitutions of MAHOMMED: And here, by the way, 
we may obferve, that thefe two religions have exifted 
together in Hinduftan, for fo long a time, the profef- 
fors of both have acquired a habit of looking on each 
QE other with an eye of indulgence, unufual in other 
: countries, between thofe who maintain fuch oppofite 
tenets. ‘Thus, the Hindu is often feen to vie with the 

difeiple of Arr, in his demonftrations of grief for the 

fate of the two martyred fons of that apoitle ; and in 

the fplendor of the pageant annually exhibited in their 
commemoration. He pays a refpeét to the holidays 

pretcribed by the Koran, or fet apart tor the remem- 

brance of remarkable events in the life of the prophet 

or his apoftles. This degree of complaifance is per- 

haps not furprizing in the difciple of Branma, whofe 

maxim is, that the various modes of worfhip, prac- 

tifed by the different nations of the earth, {pring alike 

from the deity, and are equally acceptable- to him. 

» But, even they who follow the intolerant do&trines of 

x the Koran, are no longer thofe furious and faneuinary 
zealots, who, inthe name of Gon and his prophet, 
marked their courfe with defolation and flaughter, de- 
molifhing the Andu temples, and erecting mofques 
on their ruins. They found the patient conflancy of 
the Alidu fuperior. to their violence; that the fear of 
torments and of death was unable to make him defert 
y the ténets which his anceftors had handed down to 
him, from an unfathomable antiquity; but, that if 

left in the quiet poffefiion of thefe, he was a peaceable, 
induftrious, and valuable fubject. Accordingly, we 

p —obierve among the Mu/ilmans of Hinduflan, a great de- 

Ki ference for the prejudices of their neighbours or de- 
yi = ~ pendants, of the lindu perfuafion. Particularly, in 
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the hooly or faturnalia of India, when liberty of fpeecl: 
and action towards. fuperiors, are allowed to as great 
an extent, as among the ancient Romans ; the Mufid- 
mans dre feen to enter into the diverfion, with as 
much alacrity as the {indus themlelves. 


Tuus, the Mehra/ta prince was not altogether fingu- 
Jar in the attempt to unite the obfervance of both reli- 
gions; but, hiscomplaifance, inthis refpect, was certainly 
carried to an unufual length; which is accounted for 
in the following manner. SHAH Muwnsoor, a Muful- 
man fakeer, who pretended to the gift of prophecy, be- 
ing coniulted by Sixpran, foretold his future great- 
nels; faying, “ Go, Ihave given you the country, as 
far.as Dehly.” Such a prediction, addreffed to a mind 
fo ambitious, fo perfevering in the attainment of any 
objec once propoled to itfelf, and fo ftrongly tin@ured 
with fuperftition, may have been very inftrumental in 
bringing about its own accornplifhment. However this: 
may be, it was fully vefified ; and Sinpiaw naturally 
looked on the memory of the Snan with great venera- 
tion. He kept his difciple and fucceflor, HUBEED 
‘Suan, conftantly about his perlon, afligned him ¢ 
jageer and a numerous retinue, and daily performed 
the ceremony of proftration before him, and of kifling 
his feet. Sian Munsoor was buried at Beer, a place 
in the Nrzam’s dominions, and Husrss SHAH had 
_ frequently urged Srypran to vifit the tomb of that 
faint. Several circumftances contributed at this time, 

to give weight to his advice. Belida, the veneration 
` SıxDIAN had for the prophet of kis sreatnefs, and the 
efficacy he might afcribe to fuch a pilgrimage, in pro- 
-moting the future fuccefs of his affairs ; he was anxious 
for a fon, to be the heir of his fortunes, and hoped 
to obtain this boon, by his devotion at the holy fhrine. 
One of his favourite wives, alfo, was lingering under a 
fatal diftemper, and {he imagined that the influence 


.cf the holy man’s athes afforded the only prof 
e ded the only profpect of 
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Ta ~ : 
_ ROM Cheilore, he accordingly marcl 


aed to Oxgein, 
and finding that city e 


xpofed to frequent robberies, 
and other diforders, from the neglect of juftice; for 
the exercife of which, the perfons intrufted with the 
adminiftration pretended they had not a fufficient 
force; he gave the police and judiciary power in 
charge to one of his own confidentist fervants, whom 
he fupported with a body of foldiers ; leaving the 
management of the revenue in the hands of the 
former colle¢tors. After ftaying twenty-three days, he 
continued his march. s 


ale 


and five months; at which time, in confequence of 
SINDIAH’S application for that purpofe, Major PaL- 
MER received orders to join-him. He determined to 
proceed by the way of Gwalior, though a circuitous 
road, becaufe it lies through countries where S1NDIAR’S 
pafles would-be refpected. i ; 


Turse tranfactions occupied the fpace of a year 


On the 23d of February 1792, we marched from 
Agra to Baad, a {mall village, lying S'25 W diftant 
in a firaight line ten and a half Briti miles. The road 
lay through a fertile and well-cultivated country, in- 
terfperfed with clumps of mango (Magnifera Indica}, 
Neem (Melica dzadiracht), and wild date (Elate 
Sylveftris.) 


`- Feb. 24.—Marcnepv to Afwmiah, S 13 W 16,8 
miles. This isan inconfiderable village. On the 
march, we crofled two rivers, the Utingen. and Bén- 
Gunga. On the banks of the latter ftands Jehjow, 
where there is a handfome feray, built of ftone. This 
village is rendered famous by two decifive ations, 
fought on nearly the fame fpot, clofe to it. The firk, 
onthe 7th of umazan, A. H. 1068, or June 8, 1658 
N. W. wherein Aurunezens totally defeated his bro- 
ther Dara Suexon; and the fecond, in the year 
1119, between the two fons of Aurunczens, Suan 


AALUM, 
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th AALUM,. and Azem SHAH, in which the latter was 
} y ~ . “7 5 = 3 c 
a flain, and left to his brother undifputed pofleffion of 
a the Indian empire *. 


m Feb.25.—Marcuep S12 W 6,2 miles, to Dhol- 
"a oor, a pretty large town, fituated within a mile of the 
tiver Chumbul, on the banks of which is a fort, of the 
fame name with the town. The hilly country begins 


Feb. 26.—Manrcuep to Choola-Seray. The diftance 
inafiraight line is only 5,8 miles, 5S 33 E; but the 
Chumbul, at the fort, is deep; and in order to ford it 
at Keyteree, near four miles higher up, the road makes 
a circuit, among hills and broken ground, fo as to mea- - 
fure 123 miles. 


1 atthis place. : One remarkable conical hill, near the 
€ town, has on the top of it, a tomb, furrounded with 
< a ftone wall. The lower part of the hill is com- 
i pofed of a reddifh Schilus, and the upper of free-ftone. 


Tur Chumbul is one of the moft confiderable rivers 
of Hindufian. Taking its rife near the ancient city 
of Mundu, in the heart of the province of Malwa, 


* Sucu was the information received from the people on the 
fpot ;, but the account given by Erapur Kiran, who was prefent 
in the laft of thefe battles, proves it to have been fought nearer to 
agra. ey 

On the day before the aétion, Azim Sman was encamped “ be- 
tween Jadjow and Agra, on a barren plain, void of water, fo that 
the army was much diftreffed.” (Memoirs, p. 30.) This muft have | 
been-between the Ban-Gunga, which runs paft Jabjow, and the 
Utingen, which is diftant from “it eight miles and one half, on the 
road towards Agra. 3 

Ox the morning’ of the battle (Sunday the 18th of Rubbee ul 
Awul A. H.1119, or June 19, 1707 N. S.) the Prince Benar BUCHT, 
who commanded the advanced guard of Azim Sun's army having 
reached a village, near which was a ftream of clear water, was ad- 
vited by Enaput Kuan tohalt. This could be no other than the 

_Utingen, which is the only flream of water between Jakjow and 
Agra, The Prince confented to follow his advice, but afterwards, 
in the abfence of Erapur Kuan, advanced ; giving up the advan- 
mee of the water; and as he appears to have marched at leaft an 
ra a this, before he met with the enemy, (Memoirs, p- 33.) 
a me pee the engagement to have commenced, at the dif- 

BEGG three chiles, fare heriki gerson tingiiGsbeng &3-6GRdation U A een 
$ ; > with g 
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within fifteen miles of the Nerbudda, it purfues a 
north-eafterly diretion, and after wafhing the city 
of Kotah, and receiving the tribute of many fub- 
ordinate ftreams, at length empties it felf intothe Jumna, 
twenty miles below Etáwa. The whole length of its 
 courfe is about 440 miles. The breath of its channel, 
at the ford of Keyteree, is three quarters of a mile, 
That village ftands on the fouthern bank, which is 
bold and lofty. In the rainy feafon, when the channel 
is full, the profpeé& of fuch a body of running water, 
bounded by hills, which rife in avariety of fantaftic 
fhapes, forms a land{cape peculiarly interefting to a 
traveller, whofe eye has been fatigued with contem- 
plating the uniformity of that vaft plain, which is em- 
braced between the Ganges and the Jumna. 

Cnoola-Seray is a fmall village, with a mud fort, in 
which refides a collector on the part of the Mahrattas. 

feb, 28 —Mancuen S 29 E 7, 2 miles, to Noor- 
abad, a large village, on the fouth bank of Sank river, 
over which is a bridge of feven arches, very well 
built of ftone. Adjoining to the village is a pretty 
large garden, enclofed by a ftone wall; the work of 
AURUNGZEBE, as appears by the following infcription, 
over the gate : 


Sse r =e iain in ala i -a 


( (he b 
Syn OS gm ol CY oe 
se geo > Ole Cb! Uai 
Ales eh soo af LU) Cas 
D 
CS = IVV 


TRANSLATION. i 

“This garden was planted by the the king AALUM- 

GEER, É 

` a “ Whofe univerfal bounty rivals that of the Sun, 

~ in all his fplendor : i age 

“ When he demanded a fentence to denote its date 

An inyifible voice replied thou haft feen the 
garden of beauty.” =" 


: eC See 2 
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Tue lait words ales ely contain the date, aptee~ X l | 
ably to the Perfian notation, thus X f 
: uw E 2 
{ Se ee 
È > 1000. 
2 z 3. 
C 
e 3 — AO. 
{ : 1. 
o : 30. 
1077 


anfwering to the year of our æra 1666. 
Wrrntn the garden is a monument, to the me- 
mory of GoöNNA BEGUM, a princeis celebrated for 
her perfonal accomplifhments, as well as for the vi- 
‘yacity of her wit, and the fire of her poetical genius. 
Several of her lyric compolitions, in the Hinduflanny 
language, are full fung and admired *. She was 
the daughter of the Nawab ALLA Koour Kanan, fur- 
Samed CHINGA, or SHESH ANGOOSHTEE, from hav- 
ing fix fingers on each hand; -a Muntubdar of 5000 
horfe. His daughter after being betrothed to SHUJAH- 
vp Dowram, was married to GHAZEE-UD-DEEN 
~Kuan and this rivalthip is faid to have in part laid the i 
foundation of the mortal enmity which afterwards fub- | 
4 
í 


fhed between that Vizier and the Nawab SuUFDER. : 
Juse, the father of Suvsan-up Dowrau. The 
fhrine bears this infcription {Aq es CEA 

_ “ Alas!’ Goonna Becum !” the letters in the origi- 


aon nal, taken as numerical characters, give the date 1189 
of the Hejiree, or of our æra 1775. 


Bete ft i 
à One of them is inferted by Sir Wut Sa x i 
tic Refrarches, Vol. I, p, 55, , 7 = Wirriam Jonts in the Afia~ ee: 


r 
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From this garden, the hill and fort of Gualior are 
feen, bearing S 32 E. 


On this march, befides the Sank, we crofled two 
other rivers, the Cohéry or Quáree and Ahjin ; both ford- 
able. The face of the country is bare, being defti- 
tute of trees, and-dlmoft without cultivation. Mear 
the road are feveral {mall forts, fome of mud, and: 
others of ftone, pofleffed by petty chiefs, who derive a 
precarious revenue from predatory attacks on the un- 
wary and defencelefs traveller. 


Feb, 29.—Manrcurp S 27% E, 13,2 miles, to 
Gualior, and encamped to the north-weft of the fort. 
‘The hill on which ftands this celebrated fortrefs, runs 
from N 13 E to S13 W. It is in length one mile 
aod fix tenths. Its greateft breadth does not exceed 
300 yards. The height at the north end, where it is 
greateft, is 342 feet. At this endis a palace, and 
about the middle of the fort are two remarkable Py- 
ramidal buildings of red ftone, They are in the moft 
ancient ftyle of Hindu architecture, and are faid to 
have been built for the refidence of the mother-in- 
Jaw and fifter-in-law of a Rajah, who reigned in a very 
remote period, when this fortre{swas the capital of an ex- 
tenfive empire. A {tone parapet runs all round, clofe to 
the brow of the hill, which is fo fteep, that it was judged 
perfectly fecure from affault, till Major Popnam tookit 
by efcalade, on the 3d dugwt 1780*: The only gate 
is towards the northern extremity of the eaft fide, from 

which 

? 

* The particulars of this brilliant atchievement, which refle&s 
equal honour on that officer, who commanded in chief, and OR 
Captain Bruce, who propofed the meafure, and led on the party: 
which firit gained a footingion the rock, are too well known, to 
ftand in need of recapitulation in this place. The fort was, Toor 
after delivered, agreeably to the terms of alliance, to the Rana of 
Gouup. ` But that. prince having failed in the performance of his 
engagements to the Exg/i/b government, daring the war, and after- 
wards deviated from the conditions of the treaty with the Mab- 
rattas, wherein he had been included, was juftly abandoned to 
their refentment. Sınpran invefted the fort, and, after a fruitless 
fiege of many months, prevailed by corrupting a part of the. garri- 
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pr 

which, by feveral flights. of fteps, you afcend p thè 
top of the rock. Within are feveral large naru al ca- 
vities in the rock, which contain a perpetual fupply of 
excellent water. On the outfide, about half way up, 
are many cells, which contain the figures Cinch and 
animals, carved in the fame manner as thote excava- 
tions thémfelves, out of the {olid rock. song the 
eaft fide, near the fummit, runs a line of blue ena- 
mel, very frefh, and brilliant: a proot that this ma- 
nufacture attained confiderable perfection in itmau- 
fan; at an early period. ; 

Tys town, which runs along the eaft fide of the 
hill, is large, well inhabited, and contains many good 
houfes of fione, which is furnifhed in abundance by 
the neighbouring hills. Thete form a kind of amphi- 
theatre, furrrounding the fort and town, at the diftance 
of from one to four miles. ‘They are principally com- 
pofed of a reddith fchiftus, which feem to contain a 

large proportion of iron. ‘Their furface is rugged, and 
they are-deftitute of vegetable productions. ‘To the 
eaftward of the town, runs the {mall river Svourica, 
which, at thisfeafon, is nearly dry. Atthe difiance of 
700 yards from the northern extremity of the fort, is a’ 
conical hil}, having on the top a remarkable ftone build- 
ing. It confitts of two high pillars, joined by an arch: 
It feems to be of ancient workmanfhip, but I could not 
learn for what purpofe it had been erected. Beyond 
the river Sbonrica isa handfome fione building, with 
a cupola covered with blue enamel, the tomb of Ma- 
HOMMED Grous, a man celebrated for learning and 
fanctity, in the time of the Emperor Axper. Within 
the enclofure which furrounds this monument, isa 
tmall tomb, to the memory of Tan-Srin, a mufician 


4 


fon, who admitted his troops., The Rana was foon after com- 
pelled to deliver himfelf into the hands of Sixpran, who fhut 
him up in this fortrefs for the remainder of his life, ; : 
not of long continuance, and his death has been ufually aferibed to 
violent means. The prevailing report in the adjacent country, is 
that poilon was adminiftered, which not proving effeaual, ene i 


That was 


firangled, 


; : of 
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ef incomparable fkill, who flourifhed at the court’ of 
the fame monarch. The tomb is overthadowed by al 
tree concerning which a fuperftitious notion prevails, 
that the chewing of its leaves will give-an extraodinary 
melody to the voice. 


The diftri€t depending on this town, which includes 
the country of Ghod, yields twenty-two lacs of ru- 
pees, fifteen of which are paid into the treafury, the 
remaining feven going to the expences of collection. 
The adminftration of the province was at this time 
entrufted by SINDIAH to ÅMBAJER Inexa, one of his 
principal generals; in whofe abfence, his brother Kuun- 
DOOJEE was collector of the revenue, and governor of 
the fort. 


A CONSIDERABLE trade is here carried on, in cloth 
from Chander’, and in indigo. . About feven cols from 
hence, on the road to Nirwir, at the village of 
Becreih is a.mine of iron, which is worked to confid- 
erable advantage. ‘The fort itfelf, from its great fe- 
curity, is made ufe of by Sinpran as the place of 
confinement for his ftate prifoners; and the grand re- 
pofitory of his artillery, ammunition, and military 


From Gwalior, the ftraight road to Qujein pafles by 
Nirwir and Seronge. But asthe Rajah. who then pof- 
fefled Nrwir was a man of treacherous character, 
fiained with barbarous maflacres, and maintained a 
troop of .banditti, to plunder every traveller that came 
within their power, it was recommended tous to go by 
the route of J,han/. 


Tue progrefs of the Mahrattas in Ilinduftan, being 
marked, like that of -a peftilential blaft, with deftruc- 
tion, 1s an object of no pleafing contemplation. Yet, 
it may not be ungrateful A the benevolent reader to 

2 hear, 
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conan > n q ss 
he cruel Rajah of Nurwer, expelled from his 
i d for a fcanty pittance on 
has no longer the power 


_ «hear, that t 
WAN fort, and reduced to depen 
tOP the bounty of the invaders, 
of doing mifchief. 


are Ox the Oth of March we proceeded to Antery, 5 16 
ani p 19.9 miles. “The road lies between ranges of hills. 
tiol Fe is fuficiently wide; but in many parts to encumber- 
eal od with large round ftones, as to be with difficulty pat- 
ME fable by wheel carriages. The firft hills, towards Gua- 
A tents are of the fame texture with thote which environ 
fla thefort; butthofe towards dufery are ot a quartzole 
ione. Antery is a pretty large walled town, with a fort 


w adjoining ; {inated at the foot of the hills on the banks 
Ga ae © E 
of the {mall river Déiloo. ; 


th March 7—Mancuen to Dibborah, S 28 E,.15 
oi miles. The road is good, over a champaign country, 


P' pretty well cultivated. The crop of barley at this time 
le Was ripe.  Dibborah is a fmall village, belonging to a 
c Rajah Pirrievt of Pachour. That is a fort fituated 
€ on an oblong hill, which, as well as two other forts 
* belonging to the fame Rajah, was in fight, on this day’s 
Z march. The Rajah is by extraction a Jat. He is faid 
€ to have made an obftinate refiftance againft the Mah- 
raitas, on their entrance into this country ; but he 
has been compelled to pay them a tribute. 3 


. Marck 8.— MARCHED S 264 E, 13,8 miles; to a 
thot, about three miles to the north-wett of Driteah. 
Phe tents had been fent on, to be pitched beyond the 
town. But the Rajah, who is tributary to the Mah- 
rattas, haying fallen greatly in arrears, the ap- 
proach of our people raifed an’ apprehenfion, that 
a detachment of troops was coming from Gulin 
to exact payment by force. Under this mitcon- 
ception, the Rajah’s people refufed to permit our tents 


to approach nearer the town. But, no fooner were ee 
vey better informed, than the uncle of the Rajah XG 


Came with a numer i ; is ref 
ic 3 umerous retinue, to pay his refpe&ts 
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to the refident; and with great eagernefs of hofpi- 
tality, invited us to pitch, the next day, on æ fpot 
clofe to the palace. 


Cross to the encampment of this day, is a pretty 
high and rigged hill of quartz, fome pieces of which 
are beautifully chryftallized. On its fide grows the 
Lrophis Afpera of Kenic, called Sahoora. On this 
poor rocky foil, it is low and bufhy; but in the plain 
it is a tree of confiderable magnitude. From an idea 
of its aftringent, or antifeptic virtue, the hatives ufe 
little pieces of the wood, {plit at one end into a kind 
of brufh, for cleaning their tee h: the ufe of thefe 
they recommend as a prefery: tive again tooth-ach ; 


i yc a remedy tor that difeate. 


?} Ox the fame rocky hill grows a beautiful fpecies of 
levolvulus, of a blue colour, called by the natives 
Sehewa. Itis the E. alfnoides of Linnazus. It was 
alfo found in plenty, on the argillaceous hills of Dhol- 


poor and Gualior Within the tort, at the latter place, 


t abounded fo much, that in many {pots, a carpet of 
he fineft azure feemed to be {pread on the ground, 


“March 9.—Mancurp through the town of Ditteah, 
which is in length above a mile and a half, and near] 
as much in breadth ; populous and well built; the 
houfes being of {tone, and covered with tiles. It is 
furrounded by a {tone wall, and furnithed with gates. 
At the nerth-weft extremity is a large building, with 
one large and fix fmaller cupolas: which was the ân- 
cient habitation of the Rajahs, and is now inhabited 
by fome relations of the family: but the prefent Ra- 
jah has built a palace for himfelf, without the town, on 
the fouth-eaft fide. It ftands on an eminence, and 
commands a view of the country, as far as Pachour on 
one fide, Nirwir on another, and J,kanfi on a third. 
Clofe to this hill, isa pretty extenfive lake, on the bank 
of which we encamped. Bearing and diftance from 
the laft encampment S 433 E, five miles two furlongs. 
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in the province of Bundeleund : the 
buft and handfome race of men, 
f opulence and. content. 
they have the reputation of 
o years after our vilt, 
v well they merit that cha- 
rater. Gora Row Buow, ScrnpIAH’s commander 
in chief in Hindufian, having marched with all his army 
againft Ditieah, to compel payment ofthetribute, andex- 
act a fine, was oppofed by the Rajah’s forces. An engage- 
ment enfued, ‘in which the troops of Ditteah charged, 
(word in hand, the veteran battalions of De Boiene, 
which were commanded by Major FRIMONT, an officer 
of ability and experience. The Bundélahs thewed no fear * 
of the mufket and bayonet, and there were feycral in-. 
ftances of grenadiers cut down while their bayonets, 
were buried in the breaft of the aflailant’s horte. ‘The 
brigade loft $00 men, in this attack, and Major Fri- 
MONT himfelf affured me, that nothing but a con- 
tinual difcharge of grape-dhot, from the guns, preferved ; 
it from utter-deftruction. © 


‘Tuts town is 


Tue diftrict yields a revenue of nine or ter lacks of; 
rupees annually, fubject to the payment of a tribute to 
the Mahraitas; the amount of which varies with their 
power to exact it. 


mm. = ' F 7 . ; 
z Tuis evening, the refident received a vifit from the 
m E name Is SUTTERJET, a man about forty 
rears of ag fi 1 i i 
hes : ee fix feet high, of an athletic form, 
a $ a K eportment ; with a countenance not un- 
pa me except that the extenfive ufe of opium has 
4 i . « . a 3 
Po ee of ftupidity. Notwithitanding his ha- 
ee intoxication, and inordinate indulgence in fen- 
dual pleafures, he is fond of athletic amuk 
a a a etc amulements, par- 
Meat Ge A ivity and courage, in the 
P boa, the neel-gaw (antilope pica of 
ALLAS, or white footed antilo f Pi na 
called rox, and`óf the tvoe Pa Eai) uele 
neighbouring -foreft Ane ee ee wich te 
ours und, are greatly extolled. ` 
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vifit, and on she 1ith oe ea tO s 
encamped to the S W of the fort. ee 363 
diftance 154 miles. This is a confiderable town though 


3 ci 
{maller than Ditteah. It iscommanded by a ftone fort 


ona high hill; to the fouth- eat of which, at the jos 
tance c of five or fix hundred yards, 1s another hill, nearly 
ona level with the fort, The dite dependent ton 
this town, which yields about four/lacs of rupees per 
annum, belongs to ‘the Pesuw A, and having been, for 
fifty -years, uninterraptedly in „his poffeffion, it is 
quieter and better cultivated than moft of the neigh- 
bouring territories, which have undergone frequent 
changes. On this account, it is fi requented by ‘the 
caravans from the Decan, which go to Furrubilabads 
and zhe other cities of the Dood. Maie an afilux 
of wealth, w hich i is augmented by a confiderable trade 
in the cloths of Chandéri i, and by the manufactures a 
carpets, anl of bows, arrows, and {pears, the princi 
weapons of the Bundélah tribes. 


Tux Soubahdar of J kanf, Roconat’H Harry, 
commonly refided at Burwa-Sugur, and left the.care 
of J,hanfi to his younger brother Suzyvram Brow. 
This gentleman paid the refident a vifit, on the evening- 
of his arrival. He is a tall, handfome man, and of genteel 
demeanour. At his requeft we halted: next day, and 
returned his vifit in the evening He received us at 
his houfe in town, where we faw his brother Lireu 
mun Row, elder than Suzuram Buow, but younger 
than the Soubahdar. He was merely ina private capaci- . 
ty. Formerly he was in an AH s fervice, and about. 
two years before this period, was fent into Bundini, 
with a confiderable force and twenty-two guns. But 
he was defeated by Nooxr Ersun Sine, a Bundélah 
chief, with the lois of all his guns ahd baggage: i 

March 13.—MarcneDn S 564 E, twelve miles five 
furlongs, to Burwa Sagur, focalled COREEA ulet, named 
the Berwa, which runs paft it and by embankment, is 
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“made to form a very large pond (in Hindui, Sagur) at 


the back of the fort or caftle. The village. is fmall, 
but contains feveral good houfes, -and the fields about 
it are very well cultivated. The caftle, in which the 
the Soubahdar refided, refembles an old Gothic build- 


ing. It was built by an ancient Rajah of Ouncha, and 


is{aid to be one of fifty-two forts, for the building of 
which he gave orders on one day. ‘This ancient city 
of Ouncha, lay on our right, on this day’s march ; it 
is fituated on the banks of the Befwz, about nine miles 
SE by S from J,kanfi. The Rajah of Ouncha was for- 
merly the head of the Bundélah tribes, from whom the 
other Rajahsreceived the feeka, or token of invefiiture. 
But his revenue has, by various defalcations, been re- 
duced to one lac of rupees, and his confequence has 
proportionably declined. The name of the prefent 
Rajah is BicKERMAJEET. 


On this day’s march, we pafled the Berwa, forthe 
firfttime. This river, from its force, fouth of Bopal, 
to its confluence with the Junna, below Calpee, de- 
{cribes a courfe of 340 miles, in a north-eafterly di- 


_ tection. Its bed, where we crofled, was three furlongs 


in breadth ; fandy, and full of round ftones. The water, 
at this feafon, is only knee-deep; but in the rains, it 
fwells to fuch a height as to be impaffable. Two miles 
from Burwa- Sagur, we patted the Bhood Nullah, on a 
br idge of eight arches, built by the prefent Soubahdar. 


ae arrival, we were agreeably furprized to re- 
eey am the Soubahdar, a prefent of cabbages, let- 
j we ce oe and other productions of an European 
a meen. in the evening, the Soubahdar paid us a vifit; 
1e appeared to be about fixty years of a 3 
low the middle ftat his A ee ee 
E ature; his countenance befpoke intel- 
eke eS manners Were pleafing. Having had 
¢ » ON account of fome bodily infirmit 
pair to the Engi, ftat 4 y mürmıty, to re- 
afliftance, he ne anon of Kanhpoor, for medical 
+ 3 c S 
Ontracted a relith for European 
Bes pec d manners 
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` manners and cufioms. He had difcernment enough 


to perceive our fuperiority in arts and fcience over 
his countrymen ; and pofleffing a fpirit of liberal en- 
quiry, and an exemption from national prejudices, 
which is very uncommon among the natives of Aim 
duftan, he was very defirous of gaining a knowledge of 
our improvements. Next morning, when we returned 
his vifit, he received us in an upper room of the caftle, 
which, inftead of the Hinduflany muflum, was farnifhed 
with chairs and tables, in the European manner. He 
fhowed us feveral /ngli/k books, among which was the 
fecond edition of the Encyclopædia Britannica. Of this 
he had got all the plates neatly copied by artifts of his 
own. Toget at the ttores of fcience which’ thefe 
volumes contain, he had, even at that advanced period 
of life, formed the projet of fiudying the Englifh 
language. He exprefled great anxiety to procure a . 
teacher, or any book that could facilitate his purfuit; 
and was highly gratified by Lieutenant M‘Purrson’s 
prefenting him a copy of Gincurisv’s, Dictionary. 
He entertained us with feveral tunes on a hand-organ, 
which he had got at Kanhpoor; and exhibited’ an 
electrical machine, confiruéted by a man in his own 
fervice. The cylinder was a common table thade ; 
with this he charged a vial, and gave pretty {mart 
fhocks, to the no {mall aftonifhment of thofe who were 
the fubjects of his experiments, and of the {pectators. 


As the weather was very dry, the operation fucceeded_ 


remarkably well. He even propofed fenfible queries, 
on the nature of the electric fluid, and the parts of the 
phial in which the accumulation took place ; a8, whe- 
ther in the glafs, or the coating, &c. which fhowed 
that he did not look on the experiments with-an eye of 
mere childifh curiofity, which is amufed with novelty; 
but had a defire’to inveftigate the caufe of she 
phenomena. I am'forry to add, that this man, being, 
about two years ago, feized with fome complaint, 


‘which he confidered as incurable, repaired to Beare 
-and there drowned himfelf in the Ganges. / 
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Merch 15 —Manxcugp 5,9 E, 11,3 miles, to Pirtt- $ 

poor, a Sinall village, belonging tothe Rajah a Orele 9 

‘any, Ue road is ftony, and much encumbered with t oins, ; 4 
iS) ‘March 16.—MancueD S 17 Ẹ, 13 miles, e | 
el]. mouree. The road more open, efpecially GONE st ig 
rend. We encamped on a plain, very prettily thaded 
im: with clumps of trees. {f he village ftands upon‘a nfing i 
ns ground, the houfes are of ftone, ‘covered with tiles; 
%{ the fireets wide and clean. 
all, $ ae Z ; s I 
afi March 17.—MarcueD S 25 E, 11,3 miles, to _ Ñ 
mo  Belgaung. The road lies through a wood, in the be- wg 
T ginning much encumbered, afterwards more open, In 
the woods, we met with the Bombax Goffypnun of i 
yy  tannaus, a beautiful tree, of middling ze, which ` 
e grows ftrareht, and has but few branches, all at the 
12 top. It bears large yellow fiowers, in clufters, at the 
p ends of the branches. At the time when Ffaw it, it ‘ 
o had no leaves. : 
Af LAE 
Ho — March 18.—Mancurp S 2: W, 10,05. miles, te - 4% 
Pi Tearee. The road, in -the beginning, encumbered ` 4 
y with pruth-wood, but afterwards clear, and the coun- E 
4 try cultivated. The crop of wheat and barley. was i 
> nearly ripe. This is a farge village, with a fort, on an f 


i adjoining height. It is in the diftri@ of the Ouncha $ 
J- Rajah.  Chandéri is reckoned fixteen cofs from hence, 
\ and Chatterpoor twenty-five. 


| March JQ.—Marcurp § 23% W, 11,97 miles,~ £ 
\ to Marounee, a pretty large village, with a fort, be- D 

Waging to Ram-Cx UN D, the Rajah of Chandéri, which N 
De ant fourteen cols, towards the N. W. The Ra- 
J’ Olives in a kind of retirement at Oudh, and has left a 
the) dminiftration in the hands of his fon, who pays = 
Aa tri ite to the Makrattas. The road ee rood P f 

espt adoaffing the {mall river Jumnér, the Sais of Å ; 


Mee Sh eae Navies; 1 é 
which aly fleep, and its bed full of large round ftones iW a 
i | -1 Alo, Se 
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Alfo, towards the end of the march, the ground is 
broken into holes. The country open, and pretty well 
cultivated. 


March 20.—Manrcuen S 56 W, 8,07 miles to Sind- 
witha, through a country the mofi completely culti- 
vated that I have ever beheld in Hindufian, The 
plain, as far as the eye can reach, was covered with a 
luxuriant crop of wheat and barley. Itis in the diftrict 
of Chandéri, but belongs to a Rajpoot chief, who is in 
fome meafure independent of the Rajah, only paying 
chout to the Mahrattas. Near the village is a pretty 
large tank, banked in with ftone. To-day we crofled 
the {mall river Jammy, and a nullah. On the banks of 
this nullah, I found the D,hawry (Afi. Ref. IN. 42.) 
which I learn from Doctor Roxsureu is the Lythrum 
fruticofum of Linx zeus *. 


` March 2\.—Mancuzp S214 W, 9,32 miles to 
Narat. Road interfe&ted with feveral nullahs, and” 
broken ground: the country cultivated, but not fo 
well as yetterday. This village is fituated at the foot 
of the hills which feparate Bundelcund from -Aldlava. 
It belongs to the Bundéla Rajah of Gur-coolah, but 
pays one-fourth of the revenue to the Muhratias, who 


-have a Pandit here, on the part of the Soubahdar of 


Great Sagur, for the collection of it. 


March 22.—Marcusp S 235 W, 8,35 miles, to 
Maltown. The road lies through a pats in the hills, 
the firft part narrow, fteep, much encumbered with. 
ftones and thick jungle. Above the ghaut there is a 
good road, with a gentle declivity all the way to Mei- 
fown, and a mile beyond it, where we cheamped., 


+ The Editors of Dr. Roxpuncu’s work refer it to the conus 
Griflea, with the trivial name of iomcntofa, which feems to have 
been applied from fome mufconception, as the leaves, thoug} 
whitith beneath, are imooth. 
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` ; s a f 
This is a large village, with a ftone fort. It As y 3 
to the fame Rajah as Narét, and pays chout ina fimilar 

manner. 


March 23.—Marcuen S 64 W, 11,02 missha 

; e wal n, and adjoining to ita 

Kyhemlafa, a large walled town, and sion ne Se 

fort, built on a hill. It belongs to the diftri P ' a | 

gur, which is difiant about feventeen cofs to the fouth | A 
e koard. The Soubahdar of Sagur is fon to BALAJEE 
of Calpec. The diftri&ts under Banasre, his brother 

GuNnGApD,HER, and his fon, yield a revenue of about } 


T a 


thirty lacks of rupees, of which nine are remitted to A, 
Poona. | 
March 94-~Mancurpn S634 W, 10,25 miles, to 7 
- Rampoor, through a country level and well cultivated. 
The foil is a black vegetable mould, and by the road 
fide, is cracked, forming holes. Many villages are f 
feen at a diftance, on both fides of the road. The i 


grain was in great part get in. i 


March 25.—MARCHED N 95 W, 10,62, miles, to | 
<oorwey and Bord/o, two towns, almoft united, on the i 
banks of the Béswa, They are of confiderable fize, 
and at the former is a large ftone’fort. They arein- m 
habited by Patans, who fettled here about a hundred 
years ago, in the time of AuRunczERE. Their chief y N 
and the head of the prefent Bopal family, were bro- 
thers, and obtained their refpective efiablithments at 
the fame time. The prefent Nawáb js Hoormur 
Kuan. His revenue is faid to be between one and f 
two lacs of rupees, but it is fequeftered, for the pay- 
ment of a-debt to the Mahrattas ; fo that he has no- $ 


thiug more, for his expences, than they choofe to aly pi 
-kw him. . The road was good, the country well cul. S| 
tivated. eae = } 
ich 26.—Mancunp S 232 W, 11,3 miles, to a 
Kirwa, Croffed the Rés 


‘wah clofe to refterday’s en- e 
The foil poa S Paks are fteep, and the bed ftony. yy =F 
The foil vonmg A black mould; but, two miesa n aan 
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and a half farther on we entered on a clay, the fur- 
face of which was covered with -reddith fiones, that 
feemed to contain iron. This extended for a little 
way on each fide of the road, where the ground was 
high, and appeared to be little capable of cultivation ; 
but, at {fome diftance, the fields which lay lower were 
covered with grain. This kind of foil continued for 
two miles, and terminated at a finall nullah, near the 
banks of which is a plantation of date trees (late Syl 
véflris). ` For the remaining part of the way, the foil 
is the fame black mould that we had feen in the laf 
marches. The grain was in great part cut down, and 
carrying into the villages. The road good, country 
well cultivated. Kirwah is a middle-fized village, in 
the diftrict of Koorwey. Atthe diftance of three cofs 
to the fouth-eaftward is feen a remarkable conical hill, 
at the foot of which is a large town, named Odipoor, 
which belongs to Sinpiau. There was formerly a 
fort on the hill, but that has fallen to ruin, or been 
deftroyed. 

March 24.—Manrcuep S 54 W, 8,12 miles, to 
Bafouda, a large town, belonging to the difirict of 
Bhilfah. The road was, in general, good. She foil 
alternately black mould, and a reddith clay,with {tones 
of aferruginous appearance. Where the black mould 
is, the country is well cultivated : the other feems un- 
fuitable to vegetation, and confequently remains watte. - 


` March 28.—Mareurp S 134 W, 14,3 miles, to 
the {mall river Gulentia, or cut-throat, fo named from 
murders committed on its banks: the road good ; foil, 
a black mould : country well cultivated; grain almoft 
all cut down. 


March 29.—Marcurpv S 28 W, 10,53 miles, to 
Bhilfah. Road good, foil as before. The wheat har/ 
veft, which is the principal grain of the Aubde, was gat 
in. They cultivate very little barley. In the Ahgfeef 
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i j Tang (hole AY poa 
i fr odr (Holcus sore 
they have a good deal of rice, alfo sede ee 
jum Linn.) and Moong Phafeolus Mung o) ; x 
hu NN. z i 
Bajerah (Holcus [picatus). Celebrated as this plac 


p 


ae Sa 
ag we Ane 
for tobacco, we could get none of a good quality. 4A 


> ve- had been all exported, and thè 
crop of the former year had been all exp 3 


new one was too frefh to be fit for ufe. 4 a les o 
as itis called, fort of Bhilfak, 1s enclofed wit a fone 
wall, furnithed with {quare towers, and a ditc : a 
fuburbs without the. wall are not very extennve, a 
ihe ftreets are fpacious, and they contain {ome eond 
houfes. The town is fituated nearly on the fouth- eee 
extremity of the difinét, where It is contiguous to ne 
of Bopál. ‘Vo the eafiward of the town, ae ae € 25 
tance of fix furlongs from the wall, 4s a high rock, 
very fleep, on the top of which is a Dargah, confe- 
crated to the memory of a faint, named SRÌD-JELAL- 
up-pEen Boxart. On the top of this rock I found 
a pretty large tree of the Srerculia Urens (RoxBURGH s 
dndian Plants, Vol.1. No. 24.) here called Curheree. 


_ April \—Marcuzpn S 64 W, 7,82 miles, to 
Goolgaung, a {mall village, in the territory of Bopdl. 
The road lies acrofs the Bérwah, the. bed of which is 
rocky, very uneven and flippery. ‘The remainder was 
a good carriage road. ‘The laft part lies between hills, . 
which abound with a great variety of vegetable produc- 


tions. Among thefe, we found Fendu (Diofpyros Ebe- - 


num) Scór (Alangium. Hort. mal. iw. 17,26.) and a 
fhrub for which I could get no name at this place. 
In the Dosab it is called Binna or Ponga. It is the 


Ulmus integrifolia Roxeurcu’s Indian Plants, Vol. I. 
No. 78. 


April 2.— Mancurp S64 W, 7,82 miles, to Andry, 
a village in the Bopd/ diftri@, fituated between two 
preity high hills, and partly built on the face of the 
tmoftfoutherly of the two. In the way lics the fmall 
niver © hora-Puchar 


of large, round, {li pp 
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filled, rendering the paflage dangerous for horfes. The 
road to that river js through a jungle, and in feveral 
parts uneven ; the remainder good, though a culti- 
vated country. 


April 3.—Marcurp $ 514 W, 16,11 miles to Bo- 
pal. About four miles from _Amdry is a ficep pats, up- 
hill, for the {pace of about t j 


twenty paces. The fe- 
mainder of the road is good. The firi part of it is 
through a thick jungle, the laft through a cultivated 


country. The town of Bopd/ is extentive, and 
rounded with a ftone wall. On the outfide is a large 
gunge, with ftreets wide and firaight. On a rifing 
ground, to the fouth-weft of the town, is a fort, called 
Futieh gurh, newly erected, and not yet quite finifhed. 
It has a ftone wall, with {quare towers, but-no ditch. 
The fpot on which it is built is one folid rock. Te 
the fouth-weft, under the walls of this fort, is a very 
J extenfive tank or pond, formed by an embankment, at 

the confluence of five ftreams, iffuing from the neigh- 

bouring ‘hills; which form a kind of amphitheatre 
iB round the lake. Itslength is about fix miles, and 
from it the town has the addition of Täl to its name. 


€ 


Hi tain a foft free fione, and a reddith granite, the latt 


Betivah takes its rife from another part of the fame. 


Tue town and territory of Bopd/ are occupied by a 

colony of Patans, to whom they were aligned by , 
Avurunezrune. The prefent Nawab Mouammup A 
Hiyar, aman about fixty years of age, had from indo 
lence, love of pleafure, want of capacity of devotisn 

“| — (for [have heard each of thefe reafons afligned) refigh 
"the whole adminiftration into the hands of his] ewan 
f (ance 


\ 


3 / 
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vahan 
(Ance dead), who was born a Brakmen, but purchafed, (ow 
Shena Child, DY the Naw2b, and educated in the $ A Ii 
Muffulman faith. 


Tur revenue of Bopdl is eftimated at ten or twelve 
lacs of rupees. It does not pay any regular tribute to 
the Mabrattas, but from time to time a handfome 
prefent is given, to conciliate their friend{hip. The 
people feem to be happy under the prefent govern- 
ment, and the Dewan, by his hofpitality, and the 
protection attorded to firangers, had induced the ca- 
ravans, and travellers in general, to fake this road be- ws 
tween the Decanand Hinduftan. 


April 7 —MAnrcHED 5 71 W, 14 miles, to Pundahs 
a pretty large village, in the Bopdl territory, and fitu- 
ated on the frontier. The firft two miles paft the 
town, to the edge of the great lake, were very ftony 3 
afterwards the road was good, the foil rich, and the 
country well cultivated. The crop now entirely got in, 


April 8 —MARcHED S 78 W, 0,47 miles, to Se- 
kore, aconfiderable town, belonging to the Mahratha 
chief Eervr-Row. His deputy, Goran Row, who 
refided here, had the colleGtion of four pergunnahs, 
Sehore, A/htah, and two others, amounting, in all, to 
about three lacs of rupees. a 
Schore is fituated on the banks of the little river 
Rootah-Scein, and is {urrounded with a large grove of 
mango and other trees. Here is a confiderable manu- 
facture of ftriped and chequered muflins. ‘The road 


‘was good, foil a black mould, but the cultivation 
partial. 


4prilg.—M arcnrp N77W, 11,19 miles, to Furher 
a town belonging to the heirs of the Mahratta er 
Nan0y-SHUNKER. It is in the pergunnah of Shw- i 
jawulpor, which is divided from that of Sehore by the be 


N e 
; nyer 
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river Párbutty. 
mould; but tl 
road fide. 


23 
The road good, and foil a fine black 
CTE 1S a good deal of wafte land near the 


April 10—Maxrcury N 50 W, 16,55 miles, to 
Shujawiulpoor, Road good : foil the fame black mould 


as before. For the firt ten miles, very little cultiva- 
ı tion, afterwards a good deal. 


Shujdéwulpoor is a large town, fitu 
eaft bank of the river Jamneary. It contains a fort, or 
walled town, and without the wall, a good bazar, in 
which are many large, well-built houfes. The country 
is liable to the depredations of a fet of robbers, called 
Grajjiah, which in fome meafure accounts for the in- 
ferior ftate of cultivation. This is the head town of a. 
pergunnah of eight lacs of rupees, held in jageer, from 
the Prsuwa, by the heirs of Na’roo-SuunkeER. 
ie They were in camp with Sinpran, and. rented the 


ated on the north= 


Ri diftrict to aumils, who were changed every two or 
i three years. Thofe men collected what they could, 
a oppreffed the ryots ana. brought depopulation on the 
k; country.. About twelve: years ago this diftri&t was 
ot under the management of Appau-K’Hanpry Raw, 
oe and then it was well peopled and cultivated. 

Soe } 


|i AE Tuts is a confiderable market for ftriped muflins, 
y doputtahs, &c..Opium is cultivated to fome extent, and 
f is {aid to be of a good quality. 

it 


iB 

Na ai : 

i April 11\—Marcnep N 753 W, 11,87 miles, to 
ii Beimfround, a {mall village in the. diftri@ of Shujaryul- 
1 poor. Road good ; foil as before, country more cul- 


tivated than yefterday. 


i .. Ix this country are many Mawa trees (Bafia latifolia 
p Roxs. Ind. plants Vol. I. No. 19, Madhuca, Afiat. 
Ka + Vor. VI. C z Ref: 
A Jy - 

i A . i - 

J: 
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Ref. vol. L) They were now in flower, and as the 
id: number of feeds in the ripe fruit is very uncertain, 
e t which has caufed fome confufion, I this day examined 
> | the germina of twenty-one flowers. Thirteen had the 
MP rudiments of eight feeds, fix of nine, and two of feven. 
20 Phe ftamina were 24, 25, and 26, but I have fomerly 
Naf feen flowers with only 16. 


p April 12.—MARCHED weft 17,89 miles, to Shah- 
d jeh npoor. The road was. good, the -foil as before, 
Pt ‘but.the country appeared to have remained long un- 
cO cultivated. It is all overgrown with brufhwood, among M 

which the Plaf (Butea frondofa) and wild date (Elate 

Z! fylveftris) hold the principal place. 


fe Shahjehanpoor is a confiderable town, and head of a 
S. pergunnah, belonging to SINDIAH. It lies on the 
© banks of the river Sagurmuitee, About ‘half a mile to 
if the weftward of the town isa conical hill, which is 
R  confpicuous at a great diftance. 


April 13—Manrcuen S 593 W, 16,66 miles, to 
a Turna, a town and head of a pergunnah, belonging 
; to Ansuran Bar. The firft thirteen miles we met 
9 with very bad road, among rocks and broken ground, i 
: incapable of cultivation. ‘The remainder of the road =a i ¢ 
eee good, through a cultivated country. In the ¥ 
neighbourhood of Turana, we found’ an avenue of 
E young trees of confiderable extent, which we were in- 
formed was planted by Anztian Bar. A tafte for 

improvements of this nature is uncommon among Mah- 
rattas; and this gave me a favourable impreflion of 
that princefs’s government, which was confirmed by 
farther enquiry. 


April 14 —Manrcuep S 482 W, 12 miles, to Taj- 
Me, a village belonging to Sinpian. The road 
oney, and the ground full of holes. Little cultivation. 


April 
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April 15 —Mancurp S 755 W, 10,37 miles, to Ou- 
fein. Theroad good. This city called in Sanferit, Upjaini, 
and dwinti, or Avanti, boats a high antiquity. A 
chapter in the Poorans is employed on the de{cription 
ofit. It is confidered as the firft meridian by the 
Tindu geographers and aftronomers, fo that its longi- 
tude from our European obfervatories is an object of 
fome curiofity. By a medium of eleven obfervations 
of Jupiter’s firt and fecond fatellites (taking the times 
in the ephemeris as accurate) I make its longitude from 
Greenwich 75° 51’ E, Its latitude, by a medium’ of 
eight obfervations 23° 11’ 13” N. 


Bur the city which now bears the name is fituated a 
mile to the fouthward of the ancient town, which, 
about the time of the celebrated VicraAMADITTYA ` 
was overwhelmed, by one of thofe violent convulfions 
of nature which, from time to time, alter the furface of 
our globe. The following narrative of this event, in- 
volved in a cloud of fable, is handed down by the 
Brahmens. A certain deity, named GUNDRUFSEIN, 
was condemned, for an offence committed againft the 
god INDER, ‘to appear on earth, in the form of an afs, 
but on his entreaty, he was allowed, as a mitigation of 
the punifhment, to lay afide that body in the night, 
and take that of a man. His incarnation took place at 
Owem,- during the reign of a Rajah, named SUNDER- 
SEIN, and the afs, when arrived at maturity, accofting 
the Rajah in a human voice, proclaimed his own divine 
origin, and demanded his daughter in marriage. Hay. 
ing, by certain prodigies, overcome the {cruples of 
the Rajah, he obtained the objeé of his withes. All 
day, in the form of an afs, he lived in the ftable, on 
corn and hay; but when night came on; laying afide 
the afs’s fkin, and affuming the form of a handfome 
and accomplifhed young’ prince, he went into the 
palace, and enjoyed, till morning, the converfation of 
his beauteous bride. In procefs of time, the daughter 
of the Rajah appeared to be pregnant, and as her huf- 
' band, the afs, was deemed incapable of producing 


2 : h 
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fuch a ftate in one of the human fpecies, her chafuty 
became fulpe@ted. Her father queftioned her upon 
the fubjeét, and to him fhe explained the myfiery : 
At night the Rajah, by her directions, hid hunfelt in 
2 convenient fituation, and beheld the wonderful me- 
tamorphofis. He lamented that his fon-in-law fhould 
ever refume the uncouth difguife, and to prevent it, 
fet the afs’s fkin on fire. GUNDRUFSEIN perceived it, 
and though rejoiced at the termination of his exile, 
denounced the impending refentment, of Inprr, for 
his difappointed vengeance. He warned his wife to flee ; 
for, faid he, my -earthly tenement is now confuming, 
I return to heaven, and this city will be overwhelmed 
with a fhower of earth. The princefs fled to a village 
at fome diftance, where fhe brought forth a fon, 
named VicraMAbDITrrya, and a: fhower of earth 
falling from heaven, buried the city and its inhabitants. 
It is faid to have been cold earth, and to have fallen 
in {mall quantity upon the fields all around, to the 
diftance of feveral cofs, but to a great depth on the 
towns. ; 

On the fpot where the ancient city is faid to have 
ftovd, by digging to the depth of from fifteen to 
eighteen feet, they find brick walls entire, pillars of 
fione, and pieces of wood, of an extraordinary hard- 
nefs. The bricks, thus dug up, are ufed for building, 
and fome of them are ofa much larger fize than an 
made in the prefent, or late ages. Utenfils of various 


kinds are fometimes dug up in the fame places, and ` 


ancient coins are found, either by digging, or in the 
channels cut by the periodical rains; having been 
wafhed away, or their earthly covering removed by 
the torrents. During our ftay at Oujein, a large quantity 
of wheat was found by a man in digging tor bricks. 
It was, as might have been expected, almof entirely 
confumed, and in a ftate refembling charcoal, The 
earth of which this mound is compofed, being {oft, 
15 Cut into ravines, by the rains; and in one of thefe 
frony which {everal fione. pillars had been dug, I ion 
a (pace, from twelve to fifteen fect long, and {even or 
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eight high, compofed of earthen veffels, broken, and 
clofely compacted together. It was conjectured, with 

, great appearance of probability, to be a porter’s kiln. 
Between this place and the new town, is a hollow, in 
which tradition fays, the river Sipparah formerly ran. 
It changed its courfe, at the time the city was buried, 
and now runs to the weftward. 


ADJOINING to thefe fubterraneous ruins, on the 
prefent bank of the Sipparah is the cave, or fubterrane - 
cus abode of the Rajah Buirrury. Before the gate 
of the court are two roes of {tone pillars, one running 
from eaft to weft, the other from fouth to north. You 
enter the court from the fouth-ward ; within it are, the 
entrances of two caves, or divifions of the palace. The 
outermoft enters from the fouth ; and is funk about 
three feet under ground.’ From this entrance (which 
is on the fide) it runs ftraight eaft, being a long gallery, 
fupported on ftone pillars, which are curioufly carved, 
with figures of men in alto relieyo. Thele figures, 
howeyer, are now much effaced. 


Yur inner apartment alfo enters from the fouth- 
This is a pretty wide chamber, nearly on the level of 
the ground, the roof fupported on ftone pillars, over 
which are laid long ftones, in the manner of beams, 
On the north fide, oppotite to the entrance, is a {mall 
window, which throws a faint light into the apartment. 
It looks down upon the lew ground, beneath the bank, 

Son which the building is fituated. On the left hand, 
or weft fide of the apartment, is a {mall triangular 
opening in the fione pavement.” Through this you 
defcend, about the height of aman, into an apartment 
truly fubterraneous, and perfectly dark. This is alfo 
{upported on ftone pillars, in the fame manner as the 
upper one. It firft runs eaftward, and then turns fouth. 
Qn the left hand fide are two chambers, about feven 

C3 feet 
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| feet by eight. At the fouthern extremity is a door, 


Id fi: 
e tc 
y 
mpi 
anı 
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which probably led into fome farther apartment, but it is 
fhut up with earth and rubbifh. The fakeers who re- 
fide here fay a tradition exifts, that one fubterraneous, 
paflage went from henceto Benares, and to Hurdwar : 
and they ‘tell us, that this door was fhut up, about 
twelve or fourteen years ago, by the government, 
becaufe people fometimes loft themfelves in the 
labyrinth. i 


Tuis is faid to be the place in which the Rajah 
BurgterRy, the brother:of Vicramapirrya, fhut 
himfelfup, after having relinguifhed the world. But 
there are various and difcordant accounts of its con- 
firuction and date. By fome, it is faid to have been 
conftructed, in its prefent form by Burrrery himfelf. 
By others, thefe inner apartments are faid to have 
been the mahl, or private chambers of GunDRUFSEIN, 
and. the colonnade before the gate to have been his 
public hall of audience, or Dewan-Aum. That this 
efcaped the general wreck of old Oujeim, and either 
was not affected, or funk gently down, fo as to retain 
is form, though thrown down under the level of the 
ground. 


_SucH are the prefent appearances of this ancient 
city, which above 1800 years ago, was the feat of 
empire, of arts, and of learning; and it is a tafk 
worthy of the prefent lovers of {cience to difcover the 


means by which this great revolution has been effect-” 


ed. There are not, as far as my infpection goes, 
any traces of volcanic fcoriæ among the ruins, nor 
are there in the neighbourhood any of thofe conical 
hills, which we might fuppofe to have formerly dif- 
charged fire large enough to produce this effect. As 
tradition relates, that the river, on that occafion chang- 
ed its courfe, an inundation from it might be confider- 
ed as the caufe. And in fa& this river, while we were at 
Owen, did fwell to fuch a height, that great 
part of the prefent town, though fituated ona high 
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fl w Hans was overflowed, many houfes within it, and 
whole villages in the neighbourhood, were {wept away 


| by the torrent. But yet the fize of the ftream, and 
| the length of its courfe, the fource being only at the 
4: diftance of fourteen cofs, feem unlike to farnith wa- 
ter enough to produce fo complete a revolution. 
Therefore, we mutt confider the change of its courfe, 
in conformity to the tradition, rather as the. effect 
than the caufe of that event. An earthquake appears 
one of the moft probable caufes ; and the only objec- 


A oe to it is the entire ftate in which the walls are found. 
ah eS hey are faid to be found entire, but I am not able 
I from infpeétion to determine, whether or not they are 

fo entire as to render the fuppofition of an, earthquake 


improbable. The only remaining caufe which I can 

think of, is loofe earth or {and blown up by a violent 

wind. We have inftances in Europe of whole parithes 

| being buried by fach an accident. The foil of the 

| province of Múláva, being a black vegetable mould, 

| is unfavourable to, this fuppofition ; but even this, 

| when dry is very light, friable earth : and it may have 

i been greatly meliorated in fo long a period of ages. If 

" we might be allowed to call into our aid a tradition, 

| which, though difguifed in fable and abfurdity, has 

Pa robably a foundation in fact, it would be favourable 

eer te this hypothefis. For none of the other caufes 

| would fo much refemble a fhower of earth as this; and 

fand driven by the wind would naturally be accumu- 

lated to the greateft height, on the towns, where the 

We buildings would refit its farther progrefs in the hori- 
| zontal direction. 


Tue prefent city of Oujein is of an oblong form, 
and about fix miles in circumference, furrounded by a 
fone wall, ‘with round towers. Within this fpace, 
there is fome wafte ground, but the inhabited part oc- 
cupies. by far the greatest: portion 3 it is much crowded 
with buildings, and very populous. The houfes are 
| -built partly of brick, partly of wood. Buteven of the 
| brick houfes, the frame. cs firt conftructed of wood, 
3 C4 and 
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and the interftices filled up with brick. — They are 
covered, either with lime terrace, or with piles The 
principal bazar is a {pacious and regular fireet paved 
with fione. - The houfes on each fide are of two ftories. 
The lower, to which you mount from the fireet by 
five or fix fteps of ftone, are motily built of ftone, 
and are taken up with fhops. The upper, of brick or 
wood, ferve for the habitations of the owners. 


Tur moft remarkable buildings are four mofques, 
erected by private individuals, and a great number of 
Hindu temples. of thefe the moft confiderable is a 


little way on the outfide of the town, at Unk-pdt, a 
ntt 


place held in great veneration, as being that where 
KREESHEN and his brother BuLBUDDER, or BILDEO, 
received the rudiments of their education. Here is a 
ftone tank, with fteps leading down to the water's 
edge: and this is faid to be of great antiquity. But it 
has been enclofed with a ftone wall, and two temples 
erected within theenclofure abouttwenty-five years ago; 
by Rune Raw Arran, of the tribe Pawér, Thee 
temples are fquare, with pyramidal roofs. That on the 
Tight, as you enter the gate, contains the images of 
Kam, LITCHMUN, and Sita, in white marble; and 
that on the left, thofe of Krzesnen and Rapua, the 
firft in black, and the fecond in white marble. All 
thefe figures are well executed. 


SINDIAH’S palace in the city, which is yet un- 


finifhed, is an extenfive and fufficiently commodious © 


houfe, but without any claim to magnificence. And 
it is fo much furrounded with other buildings, as to 
make very little appearance on the outfide. Near it is 
a gate, which being all that remains of a fort {aid to be 
eee after the time of Vickamaprrrya, may. ie 
eae a good {pecimen of the ancient Hindu 


; Witu 
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y _Wirurn the city, and near the eaftern wall, is a > 
| hill of a confiderable height, on the top of which is 
a Hindu temple of Manapero, and adjoining to it the 
i the tomb of a Mufulman faint, named Goca SHEHEED. 
This hill is confpicuous from a diftance, and a fpec- 
tator on the top of it commands an extenfive profpect 
on every fide. ‘Lo the northward he fees, at the dif- 
tance of four miles, the rude and mafly ftruéture of 
CaLypen, an ancient palace, built on an ifland in the 
Sipparah, by a king of the family of Govr *, There 
4 are two {quare buildings, each covered with a hemif- 
A > pherical cupola, and divided below into eight apart. 
ments, befides the {pace in the centre. The com- 
munication with the land is made by a ftone bridge 
over one of the branches into which the Sipparah is 
here divided. Below the bridge are feveral apartments 
conftrnéted ona level with the water ; and the rocky 
bed of the river is cut into channels of various regular 
forms, {uch as fpirals, fquares, circles, &c. to which, 
in the dry feafon the current is confined. Turning to 
the wefiward, he traces the winding courfe of the 
Sippareh, through a fertile valley, where fields of corn 
and clumps of fruit trees interfecting, diverfity the 
profpe&, till his attention is arrefted by the fort of 
4 Beircun-gurh, fituated clofe on the top of the oppofite 
i. bank, It is about a quarter of a mile in length, fur- 
A = rounded by a rampart of earth, and contains an ancient” 
‘temple dedicated to the tutelary divinity of the place, 
whofe name it bears. Still farther up the ftream, and 
i nearly oppofite to the middle of the town, are the gar- 
dens of Agwa-cHITNAVEES and Rana Kuan. On 
the latter no decoration of art has been {pared ; the for- 
mer wantons in all the-luxuriance of nature. Exactly 
over thefe, at the diftance of half a mile from the 


$ 
: . 
i * A defcription of this extraordinary fabric is inferted in the 
i Oriental Repertory, V. I. p. 200, from a letter of Sir W. Mant, 
- dated at Owein, 13th April, 1785. The author gives an extract from 
a hiftory of Malava, which proves the building to be the work of 
Sultaun Nasrr-up-peex-Giiser, fon of Gugas-UD-DERN, who 
alcended the throne of Maleva in the year of the Tigire 905, and 
feigned eleven years and four months. 
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on a rifing ground. It con- 
named Snan DA'WUL, 
been the fcene of 
about thirty years ago, between SIN- 
his Sirdars, named Racoo, who, from 
having the command of certain trogps of horfe, was 
called Pacru. This officer had been detached by 
SixpraH, with a confiderable force, to levy ‘contri- 
butions in Oudipore, and having received the money, 
refafed to account for it. His mafter confined his fa- 
mily, who had remained in Oujein, in confequence of 
which, Racdo marched ai the head of 30,000 men, to 
attack StxpIAl, who was in Oujein, with only five or 
fix thoufand. With this inequality the fight began, 
on the plain adjacent to Snan Dawor’s Durgah ; but 
Sixpian was joined by 6000 Goo/ains ; and a chance 
fhot having killed Ragoo, his adherents were routed. 


river, is 2 grove of trees, On | 
tains the tomb of another faint, 


a bloody action, 
praHand one of 


A 


Tus profpect on this fide is bounded by a ridge of 
hills, at the difiance of about three miles. Tt runs from 
NN E, to SS W, and is feven miles in length ; thefe 
hills are chiefly compofed of granite, and from them 
the fone employed in building is fupplied. But they 
are covered with vegetable mould to-a fufficient depth 
to admit of cultivation. x 


To the fouth-weft is a wide avenue of trees, which 
terminates a courfe of two miles, ata temple of GANESA, 
furnamed “Cuinramoen. It is vifited by numerous 
proceffions at certain ftated periods, 


> 


Tux fouth wall of the town is wafhed by the Sip- 
parah, which makes a fudden turning at this place. 
This extremity of the city, called Jeyfingpoorah, con- 
tains an obfervatory, built by the Rajah Jeysine of 
Ambheer, fince named from him Jeynagur. He built 
‘obfervatories at five principal cities, viz. Dehly, Ma- 
tra, Jeynagur, Benares, and Oujein, as he informs us 
an the preface to the aftronomical tables, publithed by 

fei eet ee him, 
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him, which, in compliment to - the reigning Em- 
peror, he entitled Zeej Mahommed/hah 


_ Turnine to the eaft, we are prefented with a 


different profpect. As far as the eye can reach is a 
level plain, which is only interrupted by a conical 
hillock at the diftance of three miles, beyond which is 
an extenfive lake, that lies clofe on the left of the road 
that leads to Bopdud. On the right of the road at the 


fame place, is a Rumnah belonging to Sixpian, well 
ftocked with deer, s 


Tue Rajah Jeysine held the city and territory of 
Oujem of the Emperor, in quality of Soubahdar; but 
it foon after fell into the hands of the Mahrattas, and 
has belonged to Srnprau’s family for two generations. 
The diftriét immediately dependent on the city, yields 
a revenue of five lacs per annum, and comprehends 
175 villages. The ancient landholders, who were de- 
prived of their poffeffions by the Mahrattas, fll re- 
tain fome forts, difperfed over the province; and partly - 
by treaty with the covguerors, partly by force, receive 
a proportion of thé rents from the adjacent villages.. 
One of thefe people, who are called Grafiah, is Hur- 
RY Sine, a Rajpoot: he pofiefles the mud fort of 
Doolétia about ten miles-from Oxjeim. He commands 
a body of two hundred Graffiahs ; and a neighbouring 
village, K kelana, the rent of which is.2000 rupees a 
year, pays him 150, or 74 per cent. on the revenue. 
But thefe free-booters, not contented with the regular 
contribution, exercife the moft lawlefs rapine, fo that 
travelling is unfafe ;. and they watch the occafion which 
any cafual confufion or diftrefs of the government, or 
the withdrawing of troops for foreign fervice, occa- 
fionally affords them, to extend their ravages to the 
gates of the city, or even within the walls. 


Tur officers of government are almoft the only 


' Mahratta inhabitants of Oxjein. The bulk of the 


people, 
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people, both Hindus and Mufulmans, fpeak a dialect 
very little different from that of Agra and Dekh. The 
Mufidhnans form a very contiderable portion of the in- 
habitants, and of their number a-great part is com- 

ofed of particular clafs, here known by the name of 
‘Bohrak. They diftinguifh their own fect by the title 
of Ifmaeeliak, deriving their origin from one of the 
followers af the prophet, named Ismar, who fleu- 
rifhed in the age immediately fucceeding that of a- 


HoMMED. ‘This fingular clafs of people form: ry 
large fociety, {pread over all the countries o: = ie 
can, particularly the large towns. Surat conius: 00 
families, and the number. in Oujeim amounts to 300. 


But the head-quarters of the tribe is at Burhizpoor, 
where their moullah or high-prieft refides.. The iociety* 


- carnes ona yery extenfive and multifarious coramerce, 


in all thofe countries over which its members are dit 
perfed, and a certain proportion of all their gains is ap- 
propniated to the maintenance of the moullah, whole 
revenue is confequently ample. He is paramount in 
all ecclefiaftical matters, and holds the keys of paradife ; 
it being an eftablifhed article of faith that no man ċan 
enter the regions of blifs without a paflport from the 
high prieft, who receives a’ handfome gratuity for 
every one he figns.- But he alfo.exercifes a temporal’ 
juri{diction over his tribe, wherever difperfed, and this. 
authority is admitted by the various governments under 
whofe dominion they refide, as an encouragement to 
thefe people who form the moft induftrious and ufefal 
clafs of the inhabitants, A younger brother of the 
moullah refides at Oujein, and with that {ame title exer- 
cifes over the Bohrahs relident there the authority, {pi- 


“ritual and temporal, annexed to the office: Five mo- 


hillahs of the city are inhabited by them, and f bje& 
to his jurifdiétion, y them, and fubjec 


Ox our arrival at Oujein, we had plenty of excellent 
grapes from Burhdnpoor. By the time this aol n 


exhaufted, the grapes produced at Oujein came into 


` 


fon, 
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The other fruits are the mango, guava, plantain, me- 


‘the greateft part of the province of Malava, is a black 
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feafon. Thefe are inferior in fize and flavour to the 
former; but a fingularity in this climate is that the 
vine produces a fecond crop in the rainy feafon. This 
however is acidulous, and much inferior to the firft. 


Jon, and water melon, two fpecies of Annona, /qua- 
mofu,and reticulata (Sherecfah and Atah), feveral varieties 
of the orange and lime trees; the Falah (Grewia afi- 
atica) from which the natives make a moft-refrefhing, 
flightly acidulous fherbet; and as a rarity in a few 
gardens, the Carica Papaya.. 


Tue foil in the vicinity of Owjein, and ‘indeed over 


yegetablé mould; which, in the rainy feafon, becomes 
fo foft, that travelling is hardly. practicable; on dry- 
ing, it cracks in all directions, and the fiffures are fo 
wide and deep in many parts, by the road fide, that it 
is dangerous for a traveller to go off the beaten track, 
as a horfe getting his foot into one of thefe fiffures, 
endangers his own limbs and the life of his rider. The 
quantity of rain that falls in ordinary feafons is fo confi- 
derable, and the ground fo retentive of moifture, that 
wells are hardly ufed for watering the fields. Thus a 
great part of the labour, incident to cultivation in Hin- 
duflan, is faved. -But this very circumftance makes the 
fuffering more fevere, upon a failure of the periodical 
rains; forthe hufbandman, accuftomed to depend on 
the fpontaneous bounty of heaven, and unprovided 
with wells in his fields, is with difficulty brought to 
undertake the unufual labour of watering, efpecially as 
it muft be preceded by that of digging the fource. 


Tur harveft, as in Hinduflan, is divided into two 
eriods, the Khereef and Rubbee ; the former being cut - 
in September and O@ober, and the latter in March and 
April. The kinds of grain cultivated here, taken in 
the order of their ripening, are as follow : 


KHEREEF. 


Tpecimen reprefented by Sign, 
with the culm and principal fpi 
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4. Mukka, in. Hinduftan ‘Bhoottah ; Zea pee It 
was in flower the 20th of Jy, and is gathered in £u- 
gufi or September, 


2. Congnee Panicum Italicum was in flower July 28th. 


3. Oord or Mafa ; Phafeolus Max ; flowers in July 
and Augufi, ripe about the end of September. 


4. Moong Phullee, Arachis Hypogaea; (ground-nut, 
or pig-nut of the Fef Indies) was in flower in September. 


5. Mand or Mal, Cynofurus Coracanus, Lx, Lleufine 
Coracana Gertner : in Einduflan the name is Murhua, 
- ‘ 4 . cal 4 . ` D A 
in the Carnatic Natcheny, and in Myfore Rågy. 


6. * Béjera, isa {mall round grain, efteemed very 
nutritious, but heating, and fomewhat hard of digeftion. 
Being very cheap, it is principally ufed by the poorer 
clafs of inhabitants, and by the Mahrattas, who make 
of it flat cakes, of which a horfeman can carry under 
his faddle a fufficient provifion for many days. It was 
‘in flower the 13th September, and is reaped in Ofober, 


7. Jooar. Holcus Sorghum, Lin. 
i Andropogon Sorghum, Rox. 


The culm js very ftrong, and grows to the height of 
feven or eight feet. The {pike egg-fhaped, nodding 


* The Holcus Spicatus of LīiNnNnæus. A defeription and figure 
of it are given in the Ift volume of the tranfaétions of the 


(p. 124.) by Sign. P. Arpuix. He obtained the feeds froi 


n Funis, 
where it is called Drob. The internal ftru&ture of the fruétifica tion, 


and the form of the fpike, agree fo well with the Bajeré, that I 
have no hefitation in referring them to the fame fpecies. But the 
ARDUIN is much more ramified, 
ke larger, than I have ever feen. 


This is Probably a variety, produced by diverfity of {oil and cul- 


Uvation, 


or 


Papova 


wt 


Lad 


A 
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or hanging (fometimes ereét), fix or feven inches in 
length, and about nine in circumference. Its times 
of flowering and reaping are the fame with the laft. 


Tue Holcus cernuus, which is the third fpecies de- 
{cribed by Sign. Arnpuin (Sugg. di Padou:) does not 
appear to differ from this, except as a variety: the 
erect or recurved pofition of the panicle, depending on 
its fize and weight, compared with the firength of the 


ftalk. 


Bur it is fubje& to another variety, ftill more re- 
markable. ‘The hermaphrodite calyx is fometimes 
biflorous, and ripens two feeds ; fometimes uniflorous, 
producing*only one. I have found, mixed in the fame 
field, plants with erect, lax panicles, and others more 
compact and nodding. The former had, moft fre- 
quently, one-flowered calyces, and the latter two- 
flowered. But, in fome inftances, the one-flowered 
and two-flowered were found on the fame head, and 
even in the fame branch ofthe panicle. The feeds in 
the firft cafe are round, in the fecond hemifpherical, 
one fide of each being flattened by their mutual contact. 


To afcertain the matter more accurately, I fent feeds 
of both kinds to Doctor Roxzureu, who fowed them 
in the botanical garden, ata diftance from one another. 
The plants came up with one and two-flowered calyces 
indifcriminately, and flowers of both kinds were even 
mixed in the fame panicle. f 


8. Moong; Phafeolus Mungo. The fpecific dif- 
ference between this and the Oord (P. Max) is very 
difficult to ‘eftablifh, yet its conftancy forbids us to 
confider them as mere varieties. 


1. The ftalks of the Oord are hifpid in a leffer de- 


gree than thofe of the Moong. 


2. The 
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2. The ftipules of the former are more acute than 


thofe of the latter. 


3. The leaves are rather more acute. 
4. The legumes fhorter. 
4 3 i F -effed 
5. ‘Lhe feeds of the Oord larger, more compretec 
and black ; thofe of the Moong {maller, rounder 
and green. 


This was ripe about the end of October, being about a 
month later than the Oord. 


Q. Birtee; a fpecies of Panicum, ufed in food, was 
infeed Ofober the Oth. É 


RAO BIB EAE: 


1. Wheat ; Triticum. aes 
The fpecies cultivated here has the following marks y 
Calyces four-flowered, ventricofe, fmooth, imbricated ; 
the two outward florets with long beards, the third 
with hardly any; the fourth and innermoft, neuter. 
From this character I am doubtful whether it fhould 
be referred to the fpecies efivum or fpelta, or whether 
it may not bea new fpecies. It was in the ear at 
Oujein, the 30th of January, and on the 19th of March, 
at the diftance of fix days journey, we found it ripe. 


2.. Channah, Cicer arietinum. 


3. Mafoor a {mall legume, which I have not fuffi- 
ciently examined. (Lrvum Lens ?) 


A. Toor or Arher ; Cytifus Cajan. 


It is fown foon after-the fetting in of the rains, the 
feed being mixed with thofe of Jocar, Bajera, and other 


grain of the Khereef. When they are removed, the ` 
“Cytifus remains, and its harveft is about the fame time 


with the wheat. 


pie 5. PEASE; 
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Be 


- Pease; here called Buétlee: ripe in the cold 
feafon. i 

Rice is cultivated only on a few detached fpots, 
which lie conveniently for water,-but the quantity is 
fo {mall that it can hardly be reckoned among the 
crops. In a lift I received of the cultivated grains, L 
find the name of Cablee Channah, but not having feen 
1t, can give no account of it. 


BARLEY is not cultivated; the foil is unfavourable, 
to this. grain, and befides, the farmers fay, it would 
require artificial watering. 


Tur principal articles of export trade are cotton, 
which is fent in large quantities to Guzerat; courfe 
ftained and printed cloaths; 4a, or the root of the 
Morinda Citrifolia, and opium. As the manner of pre~ 
paring this drug differs, in fome refpeéts, from that 
which is practifed in other parts of India, I fhall give 
an account of it, which I received from fome experienc- 
ed cultivators The poppy is fown in December. The 
ground is well manured with cow-dung and afhes. It 
is ploughed feven times, then divided into little {quares, 
of two or two and a half cubits. In thefe the feeds 
are fown, in the proportion of one feer and a half, 
or two feers*, to a begah+. After eight or nine days, 
the ground is watered; that is, it is compleatly over- 
flowed to the depth of a few fingers’ breadth, and this 
Operation is repeated, at the diftance of ten or twelve 
days, for feven times. After each time of watering, 
when the ground is a little dried, but fiill foft, it is ftir- 
red, with an iron inftrument, fo as to loofen it effeétu- 
ally, and the weeds are carefully removed. Alfo, if 
the plants come up very clofe, they are thinned, fo that 


the remainder may be at the diftance of four or five 
_ fingers’ breadth from one another. The plants thus 


pulled out, when very young, are ufed asapot-herb; but 
“The feer is eighty rupees weight. + One hundred cubits fquare. 


Vou. VI. D when 
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when grown a little larger, as a foot and a half in 
height, are unfit for this ufe, from their intoxicating 
, o, 

| quality. 


Ë 


Tur poppy flowers in February, and the opiùm is 
extracted in Murch or April; fooner or later, according 
to the time of fowing. The white kind yields a larger 
quantity of opium than the red; the quality is the fame 
from both. When the flowers are fallen off, and the 
captules aflume a whitifh colour, it 1s the time to wound 

“them. ‘This is done, by drawing an inftrument with ja 
three teeth, at the diftance of about half a line from 
one another, along from top to bottom of the capfule, 
{o as to penetrate the fkin. Thefe wounds are made i 
in the afternoon and evening, and the opium gathered ; 

the next morning. They begin.at day break, and con- | 


sÈ 


tinue till one p,%ar of the day is pafled. The wounds 

on each capfule are repeated for three fucceflive days ; 

the whole capfules in a field are wounded, and the 
opium gathered, in fifteen days. In a plentiful feafon | 
and good ground, they obtain from fix to nine feer 

of opium from a begah of ground: a finall crop is from 

two to four feers. 


` Ix this difiriét, all the opium, even at the- time of 
gathering, is mixed with oil; and this they do not con- 

fider as a fraudulent adulteration. The practice is a- ` 
vowed, and the reafon affigned is to prevent the drug & 
from drying. The people employed in gathering 7 
have each a {mall vefiel containing a little oil of tefa- 
mumn, or of linfeed. The opium which has flowed 
from the wounded capfules is {ceraped off with a little 

iron inftrument, previoufly dipped in oil. A little oil 

is taken in. the palm of the hand, and the opium ga- 
thered with the iron infirunent is wiped in the hind 

and kneaded with the oil; when a fufficient quantit ; 
is collected in the hand, it is thrown into the vefa 
with oil. The whole quantity - gathered is, whe 
brought home, kneaded into a mals, and fhrown i a 

> rown into K 


a veflel with more oil, in which the whole crop of the 


feafon . 
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“p> feafon is collected. Thus, it is evi 
A portion of oil in any giv 
Į determined with much accuracy ; but tl 


dent, that thé pro- 
en quantity of opium, is not 
xey compute 


that the oil amounts to half the quantity of the pure 


drug, or oné-third of the mixed mals. 


Tux adulterations practifed fecretly, and confidered 
as fraudulent, are mixing the powder of the dried leaves 
of the poppy ; and fometimes even athes. 


WHEN cheap, it fells for fifteen rupees; and when 
dear, or of a fuperiour quality, for twenty-five or thir- 
; ty rupees per @hiree, a weight of 5+ feers, each feer 

being the weight of eighty rupees, 


Ir is exported to Guxeret, Marwar, 8c. The mer- 
chants ftom different parts of the country, advance 
money to the cultivater, while the crop is on the 

ground: when the drug is ready, they receive it, and 
fettle the price acording to the quality and the feafon. 
The plant is fown repeatedly on the fame ground-with- 
out limitation, as they find it does not exhauft the foil. 


«Tur mixture of oil renders this opium of a very in-. 

feriour quality to that of the eaftern provinces, and 
particularly renders it unfiit for making a tranfparent 
tincture. 


i 


Five white cloths are imported from Chanderi and 

Sehor, and from Burhánpoor they: receive turbans, and 
faries, and other ftained goods. From Surat, are im- 
ported various kinds of Hurope and China goods, many 

of which we purchafe here at a cheaper rate than we 
could in the /ugh/h Settlements.. Alfo pearls; which 

\, are partly confumed here, and partly exported with ad- 
« vantage to Hinduftan. Afa-feetida, which is produced 
“in Sind, and the provinces beyond it, comes here 


(ae through 
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through Marwar, and is exported to the eaftward to 
Mirzapoor, &c. On the other hand, diamonds front 
Bundelcund, go by this place to Surat. 


But the carrying trade between the provinces to the 
weft and the eaftward is carried on to a much greater { 
extent, and to more advantage at Indoor than here; h 
becaufe the duties there are lower. At that place only | 
four or five annas are exacted.on a bullock loađ, which: = 
may be worth three or four hundred rupees; whereas 
at Oujein, they amount tb ten per cent. on the value a 
of the goods, exported or imported; fo that on fuch aa 

. articles as only pafs through the place, the duties con- ; 
{ume twenty. per cent of the profit. The reafon is 
obvious. Judoor had the good fortune to be under the 
prudent and peaceable adminiftration of AHELIAH 
Bat, a princels, who, free from ambitious views, had 
only the internal profperity of her country, and the 
happine(s of its inhabitants, at heart; whereas SINDIAH, 

led away by the dazzling profpect of extending his | 
conquefts and acquiring great political influence, main- 
tained expenfive armaments, exhaufted his treafury, 
and was forced to abandon his fubjects to the rapacity 
ons thofe who fupplied the means of carrying his 
{chemes into execution. 


yw 


j We remained at Ovjem from the middle of April 
to the middle of March, and fo had an opportunity of 
obferving nearly the whole viciffitude of feafons. In 
the month of dpri] and May, the winds in the day 
a were ftrong and hot, the thermometer expofed to 
n t ORDE from 03 to. 109, at four in the afternoon. 
ele winds, with little deviation, came from the weft- 4 
ee 5 he heat at nine in the evening varied from ` | 
ae Por he GER, during all this time were i 
sen pae, d x ly one instance tiling fo high as 81, 
ee pme goss One as low as 69. From the 18th to 
ae ee ve had frequent {qualls from N W and Á | 
; rom NE, attended with thunder, light- A- | 
, z 8 5 
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ming, and rain. The quantity that fell during thefe 
eight days, amounted to about ten inches. This wea- 
ther, the inhabitants informed us, was unufual at that 
feafon. It produced a temporary coolnefs; but the 
{ky having cleared up before the end of the month; 
the air returned to its former temperature, or rather 
exceeded it, for the morning heat now fometimes 
mounted as high as 85. 


On the 11th of June the rains fet in, and the quan- 
tity that fell during the feafon was as follows : 


May, as above, about 10 inches 5 days. 
June, - = 3,521 9 
July, - - UDO E22 
Auguft, = = 21,088 22 
September, ~ - 5,651 ¢ 


The rain terminated on the 14th of September, From . 
the middle of June to the middle of July, the afternoon 

heat varied from 107 to 86, gradually diminithing as 

the feafon advanced, and fometimes ‘trom the continu- 

ance of the rain was as low as 80. The morning was 

more uniform, its extremes lying between 87 and 77. 

The evening, between gO and 75. The weather, 

during this period, was conftantly cloudy, fometimes 

hazy. The wind uniformly from the weftward, vary- 

ing from N W to S W. 


From the end of this period, to the termination of 
the rains, the afternoon heat was from 89 to 74. The 
limit between the two periods was ftrongly marked, 
July the 15th, at P. M. being 91 ; 16th, at the fame 
hour, 78. The morning, from 80 to 72. During 
this period, the clouds were fo heavy and fo uniformly 
fpread over the whole face of the heavens, that the fun 

D 3 could 
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could feldom dart a ray through the gloom. The rain 
was frequent and long continued, but feldom heavy. 
The only inftance in which the rain of one day amount- 


` ed to fo much as three inches, was in the {pace-between 


the 15th of Auguft, at 7 P. M. and the 16th, at gd. 
The rain, during this period, of 262 hours, was ince{- 
fant, and the quantity amounted to 10,128 inches. 
Tt then abated, but did not entirely ceafe till the 17th, 
at dy P. M. The quantity in that interval was 0,620. 
This it was which caufed the inundation formerly men- 
tioned. The waters continued to rife till the 16th at 


- midnight, and then gradually fubfided; but it was 


feveral days before the river was fordable by men or 
horfes. 


Tux winds, during this period, were moft fre- 
quently weft, fometimes N W or S W > twice SSW, 
four times fouth, and thrice eafterly, commonly hght 
breezes, 


APTER the rains were over, and the fky cleared up 
the mid-day and afternoon heat éncreafed. By the 
23d of ‘September, It was 02; Odober Ift, 101, and till 
the middle of November, was feldom under 90. The 

Morning heat during that period gradually decreafed 
from 73 to 46. The evening from 79 t0 57. The 
dew towards the end of this period was very heavy. 


` Tur winds for the firft two days continued at weft ; 
afterwards calm and light airs at NE to the end of Sep- 
tember, To the middle of OGober, thofe of the NW 
quarter prevailed, of moderate force. but with fre- 
ae ny a: dhe end of the month the NE pre- 
; F ornings we s ' = 
till the 6th, the a a x Norali 

gung wind, after 


which, to the 15th, the NE recovered its prevalence : 


the weather. was lefs hazy than towards th 


Seeeang aoa = the other hand, during Odober, 


e EEE there 


e end of the, 
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there was not a cloudy day. Fo the sth of November 
they were frequent; and on the 4th, a little rain fell ; 
after that to the 15th the fky was clear, and the only 
two hazy mornings were in this period. 


3 Agr this time (15th November) I was feized'with a 
tever, which interrupted the meteorological obferva- 
tions till the 1f of February. All that I know of the 
weather during that interval is, that about the middle 
of December we had it ftormy, with thunder and a 
pretty heavy fall of rain. 


From the 1ft of February to the 14th of March; 
when we left Oxjein, the afternoon heat varied between 
the extremes of feventy-three to 103. . The firft, on 
Feb. Oth, with wind at NNW; the fecond, March 1th, 
wind weft: fky at both ` times. clear. Morning heat 
from forty-fix to fixty-feven, evening from fifty-five to 
{eventy-fix. 


The wefterly were the prevailing winds during this 
period, varying between NNW and SSW. In Fe- 
byuary, the cafterly wind was obferved twice in the 
morning, four times at mid-day, and twice in the 
evening. It did not occur once during our ftay in 
March. The dky was clear, excepting the 4th of Fe- 
bruary, which was cloudy with a fhower of {mall rain, 


Tue foregoing abftract gives a pretty diflin® idea 
of the weather we met with during our refidence at this 
place ; but we cannot from thence form an eftimate of 
the climate. The quantity of rain, in particular, was 
allowed by the oldeft inhabitants to be greater than 
they ever remembered to have feen. The country had 
{uffered three years of drought, previous to our ar- 
rival, in confequence of which wheat-flour fold at 
ten feers for -a rupee. The coarfer grains were pro- 
portionably dear, which placed the, means of fub- 
fiftence fo far beyond the reach of the poorer inhabi- 
Dz tants, 
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‘tants, that hundreds were reduced to the humiliating 


neceflity of felling their children, to procure a fcanty 
meal for themfelves. But the deficiency of rain, 
though feverely felt, was not the only caufe of all this 
diftrefs. ‘The fcarcity was artificially increafed, by the 
rapacity of Canter Mutu, the perfon entrulted by 
Sinp1Au with collecting the revenues of the diftrict. 
His wealth and influence enabled him to hoard up large 
magazines of grain, and thereby keep the price far be- 
yond its natural fiandard. And when SUDASHEU 
Nack, an eminent banker, whofe difinterefted bene- 
volence deferves to be recorded by a much more elo- 
quent pen, attempted to throw open his own fiores, 
and fell the grain at a moderate price, no means of 
obftruction and intimidation, that the union of artifice 
with power could afford, were left unemployed, to 
make him defift from his purpofe; fo that he was 
obliged to confine the exertions of his humanity to 
feeding the poor at his own houfe; and in’ this man- 
ner thoufands owed the.prefervation of their lives to his 
bounty. 


Une patient forbearance of the Hindu, under this 
dreadful calamity, has been noticed by feveral writers, 
In this inftance, the indignation’ of the inhabitants at 
the unfeeling avarice of their rulers, could not be con- 
cealed. But, inftead of breaking open their granaries 
demolifhing their houfes, mal-treating their perfons, 
or contumelioufly burning them in cfigy, the ufual 
proceedings of an enraged Europeau mob they contented 
themfelves with making a reprefentation of funeral 
nites, and proclaiming that the Hikem was dead; 
Supasnev Narcx appointed to fill his place. eae 


Tue abundant rain which fell this feafon triumphed 


: ched, wh T 
had fallen to twenty feers per rupee, The a a 


nopolifts faw thofe hoards which the anguith of the 
not unlock, configned to putre- 
$i faction, - 
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y 
faction, or felling at confiderable lofs, while the {mile 
of plenty -and content brightened the face of the 
peatant, in every part of the province. 
Frvens, chiefly intermittent, prevailed very ge- 
nerally, towards the end of the rains, aud encreated 
in frequency till the middle of November. A variety 
of caules contributed to their production. The de- 
bility, induced by deficient hourithment, predifpofed 
the bodies of the poorer clafs to be acted on by every 
exciting caufe. The unulual quantity of rain, and 
very moift fiate of the atmo{phere, contributed to 
encreafe the univerfal relaxation; the water, collected 
in ftanding pools, fome of which of great extent, were 
clofe to the city wall, in drying up, left a putrid 
fomes; and, laftly, the great alternoon-heat in OSober 
and November, followed by the cold and damp of 
the evening, gave irrefiftible activity to the preceding 
caufes, in conttitutions which had hitherto refifted 
their influence. This it was which occaiioned the 
univerfal prevalence of the difeate among our fepoys 
and fervants, after the 14t of Odober, when we left 
our habitations in town, and went into tents. Before 
the rains, we had encamped in a grove adjoining to 
the garden of Raya Kuan; but when we marched 
out, this ground was covered with a crop of corn not 
yet ripe; and befides, it was low, and having been 
overflowed to a confiderable depth, in the inundation, 
threatened to be mifchievous by its dampnefs. The 
place we fixed on for an encampment, was near half 
a mile farther tothe W N W., Jt was an elevated 
{pot, to which the inundation hed not reached, 
covered on the S W, by the {mall grove of Snan 
Dawu, but perfectly open on every other fide. 
The, neareft part of the hilly ridge was at the diftance 
of 24 miles, the extremities of the ridge lying from N 
10 W to S60 W, or comprehending 110 degrees of 
the horizon. To the fouth and fouth-eatt, the Jeerah 
nullah was within a furlong and a half of our tents. 
As it had {welled to a confidérable height during the 
ains, and was now gradually drying up, it was natural 
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to look for the fource of mialma in putrefying vegeta- 
ble matter left on its banks. But its bottom and 
banks were a ftiff clay, affording little matter of this 

kind; and the prevailing winds from the beginning ot 

OMober to the middle of November, were the N W, 

W N W, and N E, none of which could convey ex- 
halations from the nullah. Therefore we are obliged 

to look for fome other caufe of the prevailing epidemic, 

and one amply fufficient, I apprehend, will be found 
in the want of cover, to protect the men againit the 
{corching heat of the day, and the chilly damps of 
night. They themfelves at length became fenfible of 
the unhealthinefs of the {pot, although they enter- 
tained {uperititious notions of its caufe, a{cribing it to 
the indignant manes of thofe who were flaughtered in 
the battle formerly deferibed. At their requeft, fome 
‘time in December, the camp was removed into the 
grove near Rana Kuan’s garden, from which the crop 

had, by this time, been carried off. I was then in- 

capable of obferving the effects of this change, but 

have been informed that the difeafe rapidly declined and 
foon difappeared. This fat pleads ftrongly in fayour 

ot an opinion advanced by*Dr. Jackson, that clear 

elevated fituations, notwithftanding the free circulation 

ol alr, are, from unavoidable expofure to the morbid 

caufes above enumerated, lefs favourable to health 

a pete fuppofed ; and that  infiead of danger, 

there is faftey, in the į Poe 1893, GA & 
is of the hipher ~ a wogda The queftion 
ce, the Doctor fupports his 


arguinent with ability, and the whole paffage deferves 
the moft derious confideration of thofe who are en- 
trafted with the choice of : 


ment of troops, 


“Tux only complaint. which 
demial, was the Dracunculus 
hiftory of which js too well k 


I obferved to be en- 
or Guinea worm, the 
nown to require any 


$ : y g aa P ~ \ < ; 
3 Treatife on the Veyers of Jamaica, Chap. IV, p. 83—92. 


Pa ° ve 7 defeription 
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-defcription in this place*. It is called by the Spaniards 
4 Cullebrilla or little ferpent, and feems to be the fame 
a that is defcribed by M. De ra CoNDAMINE, and 
known to the French at Cayenne by the name of Ver- 
macaque. Fhe only difference between the defcriptions 
of the infect in thefe dierffent countries, is in their 
length; thofe of Cayenne, being only faid to be jeveral 
mches; whereas thofe of Africa and the Haft Indies are 
known to amount to fame ells. And this diverfity in 
the defcription by different authors, is probably rather 


/ A, owing to the accidental circumftance of the fpecimens 
PE that fell under the obfervation of each, than to any real 
=, variety, or fpecific difference, between the animals of 
the two continents. The name by which they are 

i known at Oujein, and I believe, in other parts of Hin- 


duflan is Neruah, 


Tue caufe of their production is ftill involved in 
ob{curity.. I have have met with three hypothefes to 
account for it. 14, That it is caufed by the malignity 
of the humours depotited and fixed in fome part of the 
cellular texture. This I was furprized to fee affigned as 

| the moft probable, by the authors of the French Eney- 
M ~ chpedia; after the do&trine of equivocal generation had 
been fo compleatly refuted, and univerfally abandoned. 

= adly, In Dr. Rexs’s edition of CuamBeEns’s Diction- 

á ary, I find it afcribed to the drinking of ftagnant ang 

; corrupt water, in which it is probable the ova of thefe 
animals lie. 3dly, It has been alledged that certain in- 

{ects, which inhabit the air, or the water, in thofe coun- 


= 


* Pilaria medinenfis Lix. S. N. cur GMELIN. 
Gordius medinenfis Sytt. Nat. ed. xil. 
Vena mèdinenfis WELSCH. SLOAN. 
Dracwnculas perfarum KŒMFFER. oe 

The laft author gives a very interefting hiftory and defeription of 
the animal, which he fays he was twice able to extract at one opera- 
tion, entire andalive. Thrown into warm water it became flaccid 
and motionle{s ; being taken out, it was more rigid and moved ob- 


y i feurely : but when immerfed in cold water, it bent and moved 

E itfelf violently, and as if impatient. of the coid liquid, frequently 
yailed jts head aboye the furtace, Amern. cxet. p. J24 et ieg. 

ý tries, 
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tries, pierce the fkin, and depofit thier ova, which pro- 
S, pic kin, and 

duce the worms in queftion. 


Wirnovrpretending todecide between the menr 
pofitions ; Or adverting to the difficulty of Cee 
how the ova could preferve their vivilying principle, 
through the procefles of digeftion, chilifaction, and cìr- 
culation, till they are finally depolited, by the capillary 
arteries, in the cellular texture; the obfervation that 
thefeinfedts are only found inthe extremities, and molt 
frequently in the lower, which are moft expoled to im- 

-merfionin ftagnant water, pleads firongly intavour of the 
third hypothefis. The following fact renders it proba- 
ble, thatthe gencrationand the growth of the worm, after 
the ova have been depofited, is very flow. Although 
thecomplaint was very frequent among the inhabitants 
of Oujein, our people remained exempt from it, during 
cur refidence there, for eleven months; but in the 
month of Auguft following (five months after we left 
the place) the difeafe broke out in many. In all the 
cafes which fell under my obfervation, the worm was 
lodged in the lower extremity, excepting one initance. 
This patient, who was a bhifhtee, or water-man, had 
the complaint break out in hisarm. The nature of his 
profeflion expofed his arms, more than thofe of other 
‘people, to the attacks of the parent infe@t: fuppofing 
her to refide in the water.* 


* Dr. Crisnorm afcribes the difeafe, which is very prevalent 
among the negroes in Grenada, to their drinking the water of cer- 
tain wells, in which the naked eye diftinguifhes innunerable ani- 
malcules, On one eftate, where no other water can be had, they 
are attacked regularly every year, about the month of November; 
in the month of January, the difeafe {preads through the erea tet 
part of the gang; and m the month of March, it entirely difap- 
pears, till the following November. On other efiates, the difeafe 
was equally frequent, till the obnoxious wells were filled up; cifterns 
: built, or were dug in places not fubjeét to the influence of the ebb 

and flow, of the tide; at the return of the ufual period of the ap- 
pearance of the Guinea worm, nothing of the kind happened This 
isa firong proof that the infect which produces the worm refides in 
the water, but it is equally reconciliable to the fuppofition that the 


eva are depofited under the ikin, when any part of the external fur- ` 


ace is imi i as ' thei i 
fi merged in the water, asthat of their propagating after 
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Tur method of extraction, practifed by the natives 
at Onjeim differs in nothing from that defcribed by 
authors ; except that in the opperation of gently pull- 
ing, and rolling it on a pin, when they feel a refiftance, 
they have recourfe to friction, and comprefling the 
part in various directions. ‘This is not confined to the 
tumour, but extended over the limb to fome ditance. 
It is faid to loofen the worm from its adhefions to the 
fubcutaneous parts, and thus facilitate its extraction, 
and thus facilitate its extraction. In the American pro- 
cefs, the rubbing of the wound with a little oil, is 
taken notice of, but that feems to be adopted with a 
different view. The accident of breaking the worm, 
was in fome inftances followed, by vialent inflammation 
and tedious fuppurations, breaking out fucceflively in 
different parts of the limb ; but I did not hear of any 
inftance of mortification from this caufe. 


March 1793.—Tue refident having received, in- 
ftructions to return to Hinduftan, on the 1Ath of 
March 1793, proceeded to Gutteah, a village under 
the management of Arran Kuanpry Raw. It hes 
from our camp at Orem N 27 E, 14,79 miles. The 
road was in general good, over an open well-culti- 
vated country. Only, in crofling three ridges of rifing 
ground, the number of ftones gave fome impe- 
diment; and we forded three nullahs, ` the banks 
of which being fteep, rendered the paflage of carri- 
ages difficult. 


March 15.—Mancurp N 15% E, 16,5 miles, to 
Tenauriah, a village potlefied by a Graffich zemindar, 
who holds of SrnprAu, and pays between three and 
and four thoufand rupees annually. 


have certain ftated feafons for procreation, we can any os 
for the periodical recurrence of the difeate ; but L coul E 
at Oujein that it obferves any {uch regular alternation in t i 


` mate. Dr. C. obferves, that the worm in Grenada is not confined 


to the extremities. Ega 
= Cristoim on the malignant peftilential fever, p. 34. 
Marck 
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March 16—Marcurpv N 12 E, 10,53 miles to 


Ager, a large town, with a ftone fort, belonging to 
Ruxe Row Powar. To the fouth-weft of the 
town is a fine Jake. ‘The road in general good, foil 
reddifh or iron coloured. 


March 17. —Marcuep N 123 E, 16,59 miles, to 
Segneer, a pretty large town, belonging to Sinpran, 
and under the management of AppAH K,HANDEY 
Raw, whofe aumil refides here. The road lies acrofs 
ieveral low ridges of hills, and is in general full of lit- 
tle ftones. The foil of a rufty iron colour, very lit- 
tle cultivation. 


Afarch 18.—Mancurp N 174 W, 14,5 miles, to 
Pardiwa, a town belonging to Tucxosee Hoxcar, 
whoie aumilrefides here. Road good. Soil black and 
ipongy, like the mof of Malava, but little cultivated. 
‘The diftrict dependent on this town yields one lack of 
rupees annually. 


Murch 19.—Marcurp N 205 W, 15,91 miles to 
Soonél. The road and foil, on this day’s march, much 
the fame as yefterday. A good deal of Jocár ftubble 
by the road fide, and fome wheat, now ripe. 


Sooncl is a town of confiderable extent, of 
form, and enclofed with~a {tone wall. Two broad 
oe crois one another, at right angles, in the mid- 
ale of the town, which is the Chowk. There are 
thirty-two villages in this pergunnah, which is held as 


è jagecr by Kanner Raw Powar, the elder bro- 
of Rune Raw Arran. ; 


a {quare 


“March 2) —Mancurp NALE 16 
Road in general good. -Paffed the 
pullalis, The ford of the firft, being very fiony, i 
difficult. Soil black, Much cultivation of See 
poppy. `Julmee is q pretty large village, whic 
was afigned by the Pesuwa, as a jageer = 

A 4 2 


= Naroosgs- 


How river, and two 


, 05 milesto Julmee, 
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Alan = eee 7 
ee EISH, formerly dewan to the foubahdar 
5 Se Since the death of Naroosex it has been 
‘eld by Hotcar himfelf, Several villages, between 


Soonel and this place, belong to the rajah of Kota). 


ee ee ae vba Wiel 00 lee 

eee pres oe good; only, near the 

eee fate Yea 1 andi Ti akhairee, it lies over a ftra- 

Hate, which is very flippery. A good deal of 

Poppy 1s cultivated near thofe’ villages. A begah, they 

lay, yields about five feers of opium. Muckundra is 

ee a {mall village, fituated in a valley, nearly circular, 

about three quarters of a mile in diameter, furrounded 

by very fteep hills, and only acceffible by an opening 

to the fouth, and another to the north; cach of which 

is defended by a fione wall and a gate. At thefe 

gates are potted chokeydars, belonging to the rajah 

of Kofah. This is the only pafs, within many miles, 

through .a ridge of moutains, which extends to the 

caft and weft, dividing the province of Md/ava from the 

diftridt called Haroutee, or country of the tribe Mára. 

The water here is got from a large bowley, or well 

faced with ftone. It is faid, by the natives, to be ofa 

hurtful quality ; and that fuch as drink it for the firft 

time are liable to fevers. Chundkhairee, where at this 

g feafon of the year is a large market for horfes and 

~\ other cattle, is diftant from this place feven cofs to 
the eaftward. 


March 23—Marcunp N 364 W, 17 miles, to 
Puchpahér. The pats through the hills was narrow 
and ftony; the road afterwards good. Near Puch- 
pahar paffed over a bed of Schiflus, in ftrata inclined 
to the horizon. ‘The country rather thinly culti- 
vated ; a good deal of grafs by the road fide. 


; March 24—Manrcurp N 18} W, 8,64 miles, to 
’ 5 Anandpoor, à {mall village, near which is a large 
tank, with a ftone wall, and buildings on the bank 


of 
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efit. Road good, through a jungle of plafs* arè f 
other fhrubs. Soil of a reddifh colour: little cultiva- 
| tion. Clofe to Anandpoor, the road runs over a ftratum 
of Schiftus. i 
I e March 25.—Marcnen N 81 E, 5,17 miles, and 24 
ia encamped in a tope, among gardens, near the city 
-of Kotak. Road in general good ; in fome parts a Vg 
ftratum of Schiftus. This city is of confiderable extent, 
of an irregular oblong form, enclofed with a ftone T 
wall and round baftions. It contains many good ftone i 
houfes, befides feveral handiome public edifices. The a, 
yalace of the rajah is an elegant firuéture. Theftreets -< 
are paved with ftone. It has, on the weft, the river 
Chumbnul, and on the*north-eaft, a lake, {mooth and 
clear as cryftal, which, on two fides’ is banked with 
fione, and has, in the middle, a building, called 
Jug-mundul, which is confecrated to religious purpofes. 
Near the north-eaft angle of the city, and only fe- A | 
parated from the lake by the breadth of the road, is a 
the Chetree or maufoleum of one of the Rajahs. Itis | 
a handfome building; the area on which it ftands is j 
excavated, fo as to be {everal feet lower than the level 
of the country; and paved with ftone. In front of . 
the building are placed feveral ftatues of horfes and E 
elephants hewn out of fione. 


To the fouth of the city, about three furlongs, }® 
beyond the wall, isa place, confecrated to the cele- A 
bration of Ram’s victory at Lanka, on the Duj- 
serah, or 10th of Koonar Sukul pucfh. -There is a 
{quare terrace of earth, raifed about two feet above 
the ground, and at a little diftance to the fouth. an 
earthen wall, with a few round baftions. Behind this 
“in a recumbent pofture, is an enormous ftatue of earth, 
which reprefents the damon Rawoon. On. the day 
above named, all the principal people affemble at this > 
“terrace, on which fome guns are drawn up. Their 
fire is directed againft the earthen: wall, and continues 


; i AA 
ET * Butea Frondofa. Roxs, Ind, Pl. Vol. I, No, 21, te i ' 
‘ tal) 
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till that is breached, and tlie image of Rawoon defaced 
or demolifhed. 


Tue revenue of Kotahis thirty lacks of rnpees ; out 
ef which is paid, though not regularly, a tribute of 
two lacks yearly toSinpian, and as much to Hog- 
car. The prefent Rajah is named Ummerp Sine. 
His uncle, who was his immediate predeceflor, was 
aflaffinated about twenty or twenty-five years before, 
by his Dewan Zatim Sino, a Rajpoot of the tribe 
Jhéla. He feized, and fill retains the adminiftration ; - 
having left nothing but the name and pomp of Rajah, 
to the prefent incumbent. The Rajah’s family is of the 
tribe Hara. 


The road good, 
but the bed of the Chumbul, which we forded at Gow- 
much, was ftoncy, uneven and flippery. This isa 
{mall village, dependent on Patan, from which it is 
diftant one cofs. Patan contains fome confiderable 
buildings, erected by the Rajahs of Boondee, viz. a 
palace, anda temple dedicated to Versunoo. It is 
the head ofa pergunnah, containing forty-two villages, 


o 


and belongs half to Sinprauand half to HoLCAR. 


March 29.—Marcnep N 43 W, 9,6 miles, to 
Teekerec, a village belonging to Sinpiau, dependent 
on Patan. Road good. Soil greyith. A good’ deal 
of jungle by the road fide. 


March 30.—Manrcugen N 561 W, 11,2 miles, to 
Boondee. Road in general good, but broken ground 
-on both fides of it. In fome places ftoney. Little 
cultivation, much jungle. a 

Vou, VI, Eo Wie 
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Tur town of Boondee is fituated on the foutherly ay e 


declivity ofa long range of hills, which runs, nearly 
from eat to weft. The palace of the Rajah, a large and 
mafly building of ftone, is about half way up; and 
a kind of ftone fortification runs. to the top of the 
hill. The pafs, through the hill, lies to the eaftward 
of the town, and is fecured by a gate, at each end, 


Eur Rajah, named Brsuuw Sine, of the tribe 
Fára, is aged nineteen or twenty. His family and 
that of Kotal, are nearly related. That of Boondee 
is the elder branch, and was formerly the chief, in 
point of power: but its pofleffions have been reduced, ` 
by the irruptions of the Mwhrattas, and encroachinents 
of the Korah family, to the revenue of fix lacks; of 
which even a fourth part, or chout, is paid to the 
Mahrattas; one half to Srxpiau, and the other half 
to Honcaki = 65° : 


March 31.—Manrcnep north, 10,28 miles, to 
Dublina, a pretty large village in the diftri@ of 
Boondee. Road in general good. Soil grey and light: 
very dufty : “little cultivation. Much jungle, Cont 
tung chiefly or Puldje (Butea frondofz), Bobook 
(Mimofa nilotica), Careel or 'Teantee (a fpecies of 
Capparis), and Jand (Adenanthera aculeata, of Do&ter 
Eo EEDA by him in the Afatick Re- 
earches, Vol. | under the nz ` Profopi 
ar oi 5 e name, of Profopis: 


April 1—Mancuzp N 69 E, to 
large village belonging to Boondee 
rounded with hills, and has, 
extenfive lake. On the bank, 
village, 1s an old houfe of the Rajah, on a.pretty hich 
hill; and on the extremity ofa promontory, that runs 
into the lake, isa temple confecrated to Mauaned 
cit ae of the road on this day’s march lay eee 
VUES) t £, frata, of which were nearly vertical : 


 * Profepis Jpicigera, Roxs, Ind. Pl, Vol. I, No. 63 


Doogaree, a pretty 
-  Itis nearly dur- 
to the wefi-ward, an 
Where it joins to the 
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and numerous little peices of quartz lay fcattered on 
the ground. 


In the lake, with its leaves floating on the water, 
grows a fpecies of Menyanthes; here called Pooreim ot 
Leeptee. The hills round the edge of the lake are 
compofed of Schi/fus, difpofed in the fame vertical 
ftrata as that on the road. The promontory that runs 
out into the lake, has.a vein of quartz running acrofs 
it. On thefe hills, I found the Hees (Capparis Sepia- 
ria), the Hinguta (anew genus of the order De» 
candria Monogynia, which has been defcribed by ` 
Doctor Roxsurcu, under the Mindu name Garu), 
and the Evolvulus which I formerly obferved to 
abound. on the hills of Dholpore, Gwalior, and 
Ditteah. 


April 1—Marcurp N 62; E, 12,42 miles, to 
Balmen-gaung, a village enclofed by a mud wall, 
with baftions. It belongs to Aurrrau Bax. Road 
over the fame vertical oblique ftrata of Schj/fus as 
yefterday ; with. fimilar little pieces of quartz, {cat- 
tered on the furface. Little cultivation. Low foreft, 
chiefly the Butea-frondofa by the road fide. 


April3.--Marcuep N 25 E, 10,8 mlies, to 
Oonidéra. The -road pretty good: little cultivation, 
and not much jungle; but a dry plain, in which the 
foil is grey, and very. dufty. 


‘Tuts isa large town, furrounded by a wall, partly 
of mud, and partly of ftone. Within the {tone enclofe 
is a handfome houfe of the Rajah. Round both walls 
runs a ditch. The Raw or Rajah is of the tribe 
Nirooka, and a feudatéry of the Rajah of Jynagur. The 
prefent one, named BupEmM SING, 18 only twelve or 
fourteen years of age. ‘The tribute paid to Jynagur iS 
$5,000 rupees to the Sircar, and 5,000 to the officers 
of government, ; ; 


T . As 
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As we are now. entered on the territories dependant 
on Jayanagar or Ambhér, fome account may naturally 
be expeGted of the family, which for a long feries of 
ages has held dominion over them. ‘The following 
particulars reft on the.authority of Xavier pe SILVA 
the confidential fervant of the prefent Rajah. 


Tus tribe of. Rajputs to which this family belongs, 
is named Cuchwáha, and is of the Suryabans, or 
children. of the Sun; being defcended from Rama, 
the celebrated Rajah of Ayodhya. 


Rama had two fons, one named Lon, the other 
Co’sn; the defcendants of Lon are named Bup-Gp 
JER, and the decendants of Cu’su, Cuchwáha. Erom 
Cu'sn, the Jayanagar chronologers reckon 210 Rajahs, 
in fucceffion, to Pritjui-Ras, who fucceeded to the 
mynud of Ambhér in Sumbut 1559, or A. D. 1502: 
and died in Sumbut 1554 having reigned twenty-four 
years, eight months, and twenty days. 


1 


Prir,wi-Rasz had eighteen fons, 

1. Bura’ramun; who fucceeded him. 

- Burm, eftablithed the Raj or Nirwir, 

; PANCA who built Senganty,) 

: aes | Thefe four left no 
HI M-PA'L, i defcendants. 


. Mucraui, j 


avoid the: contention which he 


oe. 


THe 


fons, Pritm-Rary, to 
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\ s 7 a ner. es : 
pa _ Tar names of thefe fons, of the families. defcended 


/* from them, of their diftri&ts and their prefent chiefs, 
together with the number of troops they can furnith, 
are as follow : j 


| 


K Ny oh aa Force in 
Son's of Families descend- Pensa . S or 
> : KA a seri Distrifl or Cut,bri. horse © Present Chiefs. 
Pritni- Ras. ed from them. 9 fs 
d foot. à 
=| es > | fous na coon =— 
7| Gorat l! ' : $ 
SYA = Nat hawat, Samus, 10,000 RAWUL INDEA-SING. 
his Son Nat,xa, $ a 
PYRINMU P urinmule Anciently. Rhura- s s 4 
8| PURINMUL, rinmulout, Anciently. Pura a 2,000, T,babur Berwi-Sac. 
wab ; now Bunhera, § 
/ 7 ` . a ye $ Ne 
9 ieee È Cungerout, Anciently Samiwar È | 4551 $ Destur Dite-Sixe, 
be his Son Cuxcan, $ now Bujpoor, 5 g ; dand Panan-SING. 
3 Halo Anciently Nibale of ; 
10 | Biyanun, Bijalouh, Anciently Nibalab, ¢ 2,000, T bakur Cuapan-Sinc. 
now Sumbberay 5 


§ UT hakurs Sunes Mut, 


ir | SULTAN, Silian Canuia, ae ; s1090) SE nE SNN, 
D by rhe , ved A K 
12 | CHATERBHOJ, Ce FAT ENES \pcientiy Duman- £ |- 8 ooo! T pakur BiraG- SING. 
now B eru, 5 
t5 | BULSHUDDER, Bulbbuddreut, | Ajreut, 2,000 | {5 bakur Cuser SING. 
' a eal 3 Thakur RuN iit- 
14] CALLAN, poaraneuis Caintwdry =- 5,000 Sise of Chau: 
| ; 441,000 
15 | Rupsr-Beyracec, (His descendants were settled in the zillah of «ljmer Orele usns 
16| SHAMIN-DAS, jabout Rupnagar whos» cescendants were FUTTEH- 19 descendants are 
17| Purran-Sine, Sixc and others in Nirwir. "pF now remaining. 
18| Ram-Sixe District Babila Sabun, Cut bra 


but to complete the number of chambers, four other 
` tribes have been adopted in their room. 


RR , z 
| à e yo 
Families. Diftricts. Force. Prefent Chie i, 

41,000 

Gopawat Mabar, 2,000 Rewul BUKATAWUR SING. 

Bulbeerputa, Wangob, 2,000 T,bakur GuLAB-SING. 

Subaranpiuta, _ | Beider, 7,000 Rawat punters ee 

Cumbbani, Banfhabue, 5,000 | P,bakur PADAM-SLNG. 
57,000 


- But the whole families defcended from the Rajahs of 
Ambher, are in number fifty-three ; of which the prin- 


angri University Haridwar 


_ ipal, (pelides thofe already enumerated) are ; 
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Rajawut, of which fami- | 
ly is the prefent Rajah. 

They are the defcendants | 
ofthe Rajah Man-Sinc, 
and were at firft diftin- 
guifhed by the name of. 
Man-jingout, — 
Sekbawiut, == = 


15,000 
30,000 | The T,hakur of Sinje 
bua, with others of 
lefs confequence. 
20,000 | Raw Rajah BUKHTA-= 
| | WAR-SiNG, of Mache- 
ri, and the Rajah of 
Uniara, 


Niruca, _—-— = pe 


Hamirdeka Madbani, &c, 25,000 


| 147,000 


Tue fucceffion the Rajahs of Ambher from PRIT,» 
HI-RAJ to the prefent time, is as follows: 
Prrr,ui-Ras — == A. D, 1502 
BHARAMUL 
BuuGWUNT-DAS 
Man-Sine 
5 JuGuT-SING 
Mana-Sinc 
Jer Sine I 
Ram Sine 
_. Kisuen Sine 
10 Bisuey Sine 
Jey Sine II furnamed SEWAY; was feated on 
the mufuud in Sumbut 1750, the 10th of Phal- 


gun Krifhen Puch; and died in Symbut 1800, 
Isnri Sine 


Manu Sine 
PRIT, HI SING 
15 Purras SING, i 
| From Parr,x1-Ras to the prefent time, being a period 
RE of 295 years, we have fifteen reigns, giving 19? years 


lation USA 
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each: of the reigns from Cusu the fon of Rama, to 


> 
F RIT,HI-RAJ : we {hall place Cusa about the year 
2628 before Curisr. 


Next day, our tents were fent on, but {topped at a 
fort Mamed Rampoora, diftant fix mules. ‘This for- 
merly belonged to the Rajah of Jynagur, and was by 
him affigned to thé prieft of Mobunt Jograj ; but 
at the tettlement made in 179) with UCKOJEE 
Horcan, this fort, with a territory of 60,000 rupees, 
was ceded to him. It fill remained in his poflefhion, 
and the command of it was entrufted to a Sekh, named 
Kynpay-sinc. This man, hearing that we were 
going to the camp of GopaL Brow, the general of 
StnpIAH, with whom Horcar was then in a 


. fate of a@tual hoftility, arrefted our tents. No argu- 


ments could prevail with him to releafe them, till a 
letter was {fent to Hotcar, who was encamped at no; 
great diftance. He exprefléd great difpleature at the 


conduct of Kirpa-Sine, and difpatched aja/cos, or 
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meflenger, with orders to attend our camp, and give 
peremptory orders to all his augnils, that none fhould 
prefume to give us moleitation. 


Tire obftacle to our journey being thus removed, 
we marched on the eighth of April, N 47 E, -13,75 
miles, to Burwdrah, which belongs to a Thakur, 
named BrcKERMAJEET, Of the family Rajáwut, a re- 
lation and tributary of the Rajah of Jynagur. This 
is a mud fort, with round baftions and a ditch. 


April Q.—MARCHED N 394 E, 9,3 miles, to 
Bhaugwunt-gurh, a village fituated at the foot of a 
hill, and having a fmall.fort, or watch-tower, on the 
top of the hill. It is held by a Rajpoot T kakur, named 


‘Anuey-Sixe, and is dependant on the diftrict of 


Rintimbour, ox the new city Madhoo-poor, which. 
is five or fix cols eattward. “Road fteny ; in many 
zg ; EA 1 parts 


\ 
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parts the fame perpendicular and oblique firata of 
Schifius as in fome of the former marches. Very little 
cultivation near the road fide, but a good deal of low 
jungle. Here I found, in confiderable quantity, the Mi- 
mofus cinerea, con{picuous by its pink and yellow 
flowers. It is the fame fpecies that was found by Mr. 
Bruck, in dbyjima, under the name of Ergert y 
Dimao, or bloody Ergett, in allufion- to which he 


propofes to call it Minofa Sanguinea. The wood is . 


laid to be very ftrong and durable. 


Aprili0.—Marctizep N 324 E, 10,94 miles, to 
Kheernee, a pretty large yillage, furrounded with a 
ftone wall, belonging to Soorrsmun, of the tribe 
Rajawut, whate chief place of refidence is at Sowdr, 
diftant` nine cofs towards the fouth-wett. Road in 
general good, but very heavy fand for half a mile, 
in the bed of the river Benás. No cultivation, except 
a few fields clofe to the Village. 


April 11—Marcuen N 403 E, 6,84 miles, to 
Malirna, a mud fort, with a double wall, round baf- 
tions, anda diich. It belongs to the T\hakoor BEIREE- 
SAL of Jehelaia, which is faid to be about fifteen cofs 
off. Jynagur is reckoned from hence twenty-eight or 
thirty cofs; Rinlimbaur eight cofs, and the new city three 
cofs farther, in the fame direction. Road good: the firt 
part fandy ; afterwards a blackith foil ; now in ftubble. 


April 12.——Marcurn N 60 E, 18,39 miles, to 
Anergurh, a {mall village, with the remains ofa fort 
now in ruins. It was part of the jagheer of Downer 
kam (fiuce dead), the minifter of Jynagur. Road 
fandy, near the end much broken ground, E 


F or the direction of future travellers, it is neceflary 
fo remark, that by the mufinformation of our guides, 
We were led to Amergurh, which is out of the firaight 
j a ii ; Toad 
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road to Khoofh-hil-gurh. By ftopping at Batudoh 
Meenapara, or Mutchipoor, either of which villages 
Was as large, and feemed as well able to fupply our 
wants as dlmergurh, we thould have avoided the broken 


eround, fhortened the whole diftance, and divided 
it more equally. 


April 13.—Manrcurp N 71 E, 6 miles, to Khoofh- 
hal-gurh, a mud fort with double wall, round baftions, 
and a ditch; it ‘belonged to Dowrer Ram, whofe 
fecond fon Hir-Narrain was then refiding here ; it 
was built by KuoosH-HALEF-RAM, the elder brother 
of Dowiet Ram, Road fandy. 


April 14.—Mancusp N 34 E, 11 miles, to Peelau- 
doh, a large village (faid to contain 1000 houtes) be- 
longing to Jograsy Manu’nv. A cheelah of his was, 
living here in charge of it. Road to-day finooth : 
firit part fandy, afterwards a firm clay. The corn all ` 
got in. r 

Jynagur is reckoned thirty cofs from hence, to the 

` ò 5 CA S 2 > = f 
weftward ; Czrouly eight cofs, about E 5 E; Khoafh- 
hal-gurh tive cols, and Hindoun feven cols. 


April {5.—Manrcuzp N 61 E, 17,12 miles to 
Flindoun, which has been a large city, and {till con- 
tains pretty extenfive buildings ; but, from the depre- 
dations of the Mahkrattas, is now very thinly inhabited. 
It belonged to Dowinr Ram, the fon of whofe ma. 
ternal uncle was refiding here. Road in general good : 
about half way, pafled the dry bed of a river, which | 
was deep fand. Much forett, efpecially in the üri 
half of the road. Little cultivation. 


- April VG.—Mancnep N 49 E, 9,4 miles, to Suron. 
a large village {urrounded with a mud wall, and having 
within it sa fquare mud fort, with double wall and 
ditch. It belongs to Bryxy Siye or Bisex Naur, of 
a Aa the 
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the tribe Sultánonut; Road good: much jungle: little 
cultivation ; fandy foil. 


April17.—Mancurp N 49 E, 11,42 miles, to Bi- 
nc, which has been a large city, and included Agra 
among its dependencies. The town is ftill confidera~ 
able, and contains many large ftone houfes; it was 
formerly the refidence of a powerful Rajah, named 
Bryey-Pat, of the tribe Jédoun, from whom the pre- 
fent family of Cerouly is defcended. But his principal 
city and fort was on the top of the adjoining hull, and 
the prefent town was only a fuburb. The whole 
ridge of the hill is covered with the remains of large 
buildings, among which the moft remarkable is a fort, 
called Bijey-munder, containing a high pillar of ftone, 
called Bheem-lat, or the Tealee or oilman’s lat or ftaff. 
This pillar is confpicuous at a great diftance. The 
town and diftriét now belong to Kamsrnr Srne, the 
Rajah of Bhirtpgor. This prince is the fon of the ce- 
lebrated Soonrs:mun, head of the once powerful na- 
tion of the Jé/s. Having rendered effential fervice ta 
SINDIAH, about the time of his entrance into Hia- 
diftan, he has keen treated with more indulgence than 
moft of the native princes, and his poffeffions are fill 
confiderable, including three large forts, viz. Deeg, 
Bhirtpoor, and Combhere. ; 

April 18.—-Mancuep N 682 E, 9,62 miles, to 

Rudiwul, a village belonging to the fame Rajah, 

Hon good, and the country in a good ftate of culti. 
ation, 


April 19.—Mancurp N62 E, 9,56 miles, to Kénua, 
a village alfo belonging to Bhirtpoor, Road good; 
country cultivated ; 


{pril 20.—Marcnen N 662 E, 9,59 miles, to 


Huttehpoor-Sieri. Road good : country well culti-- 


vated. A rauge of ftony'hills for a good part of the 
“way, chofe on the left. When we approach near to 
_ Luttehpoor, many ruins of tombs on the lef. - 


Eep 
uttehpoo 
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Fusttehpoor is enclofed with a high ftone wall, of 
great extent, built by the Emperor Axper. The 
{pace within does not appear to have ever been nearly 


“filled with buildings, and the part now inhabited is but 


an in confiderable village. This fpace is divided by 
a hilly ridge, of confiderable elevation, which runs near- 
ly from SW by W to NE by E, and extends beyond 
the enclofure, four or five miles on each fide. Thete 
hills are compofed of a greyifh flone, and have fup- 
plied the materials of which the city wall is built, 


Near the center of the enclofure, on the moft ele- 
vated part of the rock, 1s built the tomb of SHAN S£- 
LIM CHEESTEE; by the efficacy of whofe devotion, 
the Emprefs of AKBER, after remaining for feveral 
years barren, became pregnant; and bore a fon; who, 
in honour of the faint, was named Serm; and, on 
mounting the throne of Hinduftan, affumed the title of 
Jenancrrr. The approach to this maufoleum irre- 
fiftibly imprefles the mind of a {pectator with the fen- 
{ations of fublimity. The gate a noble gothic arch, 
in a retangular {creen of majeftic elevation, ftands on 
the brow of the hill towards the fouth. ‘To this you 
afcend, by a flight of fteps, the uppermoft of which, be- 
ing equal in length to the breadth of the fcreen, every 
one, in defcending, is encreated, by the breadth of a 
ftep. ‘Thus the whole forms half the fruftum of a py- 
raid, the magnitude and fimplicity of which, com- 

ared with the rugged furface of the rock, improves the 
grandeur of the profpect. From the top of this gate, 
the view of the {urrounding country 1s extentive, and 
highly djvertified.. The maufolewin at Agra, at the 
diftance of twenty-three miles, 1s diftinétly feen. 


By this gate, you enter iuto a fquare court, of 440 


‘feet, within the walls. All around is a wide verandah, 


containing ranges of cells, tor the accommodation of 


Durveithes. In the center, is a f{quare building, of 


whitemarble, the fides of which are beautifully cut into 


_jattice-work. The fide of this, meafured within, 1s 


_ forty- 
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t : 
e forty-fix feet. The verandah is aboutfifteen feet broad, 
s op every fide; and in ihe center is a fmall chamber, 
| which contains the tomb; a neat farcophagus, enclofed 
é witha fcreen of Jatticed marble, inlaid with mother of 
a. pearl, ‘The delicacy of the workmanthiprenders this an 
at abject of exquifite beauty. 
fc 7 . r 
B - Inmrepiarery to the weftward of this, on the fame 


fe ridge, is an ancient palace of AKBER. i Tt is a rude 
ĉi building, of red ftone; and of fo irregular a form, as 
th not tobe eafily deferibed. In one fquare court, the 
rio pavement is marked with fquares, in the manner of the 
bi cloth ufed by the Jveizns, tor playing the game called 
ca Pachee/s. Here itis faid Axnrr uled to play at this 
ça game; the peices being reprefented by real perfons. 

On one fide of the court is a little fquare apartment, 


7 
SS Sarat: a y = } : p > ess 5 
FA in the center of which ftands a pillar; jupporting a cir 
== 4 
g t 
P le 
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cular cnair of fione, at the height of one ftory. The 
acceis to it is, by narrow ways of ftone hollowed out, 


A tic like troughs, which extend, from the four fides of the 


5] apartment, tothe chair. Here the Emperor ufed to fit, 
Ji and direct the moves of the people who reprefented 
m the peices, in the game above mentioned. Near to 
€c ibis, on the plain below, is a little circular tower, plant- 
ed thick on all fides, and from top to bottom, with ele- 
phant’s teeth; and terminated „above, with a cupola, 
under which, it is faid, the king ufed to fit, to view 
the combats of elephants. 


Burne now within a forced march of the conclufion 
_ of our journey, we marched a little after midnight 
2 {N 1 E 2242 miles), and next morning, April 31, 
co attived at the maufolum of Mumraza Zemans at 
AgtG ; having been exactly fourteen months, 
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4n ACCOUNT of the INHABITANTS of the 
f ot 


POGGY ISLANDS, lying ¢ 


of SUMATRA: — 


By Joun Crisp, EQ. 


A T a period when fo many important voyages ‘of 
difcovery have been recently effected, and fuch 
various new countries and new races of men made 
known, the account will, probably, appear tootrivial, to 
excite attention of citherthe merchant, the politician, 
or the philofopher. ‘There is however, one cir- 
cumftance refpecting the inhabitants of the Naffx or 
Poggy iflands, which lie off the Weft coaft of Sumatra, 
which may be confidered as a curious fact-in the hiftory 
of man, and as fuch, not unworthy of notice, From 
the proximity of the iflands to Swme/ra, which, in reù 
pect to them, may be confidered as a continent, we 
fhould naturally expect to find their inhabitants to 
be a fet of people originally derived from the Sumatra 
ftock, and look for fome affinity in their language 
and manners; but, to our no {mall furprize, we find a 
race of men, whofe language is. totally diiferent, and 
whofe cuftoms and habits of life indicate a very diffinét 
origin, and bear a ftriking refemblance to thofe of the 
inhabitants of the late difcovered iflands in the great 
Pacifick Ocean. It was a confufed idea of this cir- 
cumftance which firft excited my curiofity, and in- 
duced a defire to make a more mintite inquiry into the 
hiftory of thefe people than hath hitherto been effeéted: 
for, wotwithftanding the vicinity of thefe iflands to 


; ap 
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an Englifh fettlement, we, as yet, had but a very ims 
perfect knowledge of the inhabitants. An attempt had 
been made, between forty and fifty years pait, to make 
a fettlement among them, and. to introduce the culti- 
vation of pepper, but this defign was frufirated, by 
the improper conduct of the perfon to whom the ma- 
nagement of the bufinefs was entrufted. T'he imperfect 
account which was given of the people by the perion 
appointed to go to the iflands on behalf of the India 
Company, and another, not more fatisfactory, by Cap- 
tain Forest, are inferted in Mr. DALRYMPLE’S India 
Directory ; and, as far as I knew, thefe accounts con- 
ftituted the whole of our knowledge of thete iflands. 


Tue Nafuu or Poggy iflands form part of a chain of 
iflands which lie off the whole length of the Welt Coaft 
of Sumatra, at the diftance of twenty to thirty leagues ; 
the northern extremity of the northern Poggy lies in la- 
titude 2°18’ S, and the fouthern extremity of the 
fouthern ifland in latitude 3°16’ S. The two are fepa- 
rated from each other by a very narrow paflage called 
the ftrait of See Cockup, in latitude 2° 40’ S. and lon- 
gitude about 100° 38’ Eaft trom Greenwich. 


I Lery Fort Marlborough the 12th of Augufl, 1792, 
ina {mall veftel, and made the fouthern Poggy on the 
morning of the 14th; coafting along which we reach- 
ed the firaits of See Cockup, where we came to an an- 
char at one o'clock the fame day. 


_ THesE ftraits are about two miles in length, and a 
quarter of a mile over : they make very fafe riding for 
{bips of any fize, which lic perfectly fecure from every 
wind, the water being literally as {mooth as in 
a pond. The chief defect, as an harbour, is the 
great depth of water, there being twenty-five fa- 
thom clofe in fhore, and forty; five fathom in the mid 
; SS: i ee a Eee ` channel, 
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channel. While lying at anchor, we could plainly dif 
cern the high land of Sumatra. In the ftraits are feat- 
tered feveral {mall iflands, each of which confits 
of one immenfe reck, and which probably was origi- 
nally connected with the main iflands. The face of 
the country is rough and irregalar, confifting of high 
hills or mountains, of fuddén and fieep atcent; and 
the whol appearance of fuch iflands,. in common with 
Sumatra, bears ftrong marks of fome powerful convul- 
fion of nature. The mountains are covered with trees 
to their f{ummits, among which are found {pecies of 
excellent timber; the tree called by the Malays Bin- 
éangoor, and which on the other India is called Pohoor- 
abounds here. Of this tree are made mafts, and 
fome are found of fufficient dimentions for the lower 
maft of a firft rate fhip of war. During my {tay here 
which was about a month, I did not diicover a fingle 
plant which we have not on Sumatra. The fago tree 
growing in plenty, and conftitutes the chief article of: 
food to the inhabitants, who do not cultivaterice ; the 
cocoanut tree and the bamboo, two moft ufeful plants, 
are found here in great plenty. They have a variety 
of fruits, common in thefe climates, fuch as man- 
gofieens, pine-apples, plaintains, Buah, Chupah, &c. 
‘The woods in their prefent {tate are impervious to man; 
the fpecies of wild animals which inhabit them are 
but few ; the large red deer, fome hogs, and feveral 
kinds of monkey are to be found here, but nei- 
ther buffaloes, nor goats; nor are thefe forefts in- 
fefted, like thofe of Sumatra, with tigers or an 

other beaft. of prey. Of domeftic poultry, there is 
only the common fowl, which probobly has been ori- - 
ginally brought from Sumatras But pork and filh con- 
ftitute the favourite animal food of the natives. Pith 
are found here in confiderable plenty and ‘very good, 
On the reefs of coral, which extend from the thore, 
and are frequently dry at low water, are found various 
kinds of fhell fifth, but I did not difcover any which 
I had reafon to fuppofe uncommon. The fhell of 3 
large fpecies of nautilus, marked like zebra, is fre- 
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up on the thore of thefe iflands, and 
having been informed that ohe of thete fhells with its 
Afh in it would be acceptable at home, I offered the 
natives their own terms to procure me one, but they 
all aflured me that it was abfolutely out of their power 
to comply with my withes ; that the {hell is frequently 
driven onthe fhore, but always empty ; that it comes 
from the fea, and is not to be found on the rocks, and 
that no one on the ifland had ever feen one on the 
ifland had ever feen one of the theils in the fate I re- 


guently picked 


quired. ' 

I rounn here fpecies of cockle, the fhell of which 
was enclofed inthe moft folid kind of coral rock ; the 
aperture of the rock was fufficient to permit the thell 
of the cockle to open in fome degree, but two {mall 
to permit removing it without breaking the rock. 
Having found them of different fizes, and it being 
a {pecies of the Keemoo which grows toa very large 
fize, it fhould {eem that the cavity of the rock en- 
creafes as the fifh grows If, according to Mr. Hun- 


ER's theory, the animal has a power of abforbing 


part of its own fhell, this power may perhaps extend 
to the rock which contains it, and whofe fubfance is 
of.2 fimilar nature. 


Near the entrance of the firaits of Sve Coċkup oÈ 
the northern ifland, are a few houfes inhabited bY. 
fome Malays from Fort Marlbrough, the place is called 

ildi i 1e purpofe ot 
building large boats, called Chuneahs, the timber and 
planks for which are found clofe at hand. Among 
thefe Malays I found one intelligent man, who had 
refided two years at this place, during which he had 
acquired a competent knowledge of the language 
aN natives. I had alfo brought an interpre- 
eine ne ae {poke the language fome time 
Sumatra cere sence on the Weft Coaft of 
of the Mal e had acquired fome knowjedge 
% tongue; by means of thefe people 
for communication with the natives, 


=e 
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8i 
and had an opportunity of having the accounts 
confirmed by making ufe of the different interpreters. 


__ DHE name of Nafau has probably been given to thefe 
iflands by fome Dutch navigator. By the inhabitants 
themfelves they are called Poggy, and the natives are 
called by the people of Sumatra, Orang Mantawee ; 
this latter is probably from their own language, Man- 
taoo fignifying a man. 


AFTER having been two days at an anchor, the na- 
tives began to,come down from their villages in their 
canoes, bringing fruit of various kinds, and on invita- 
tion they readily came on board. The chief of See 
Cockup, a village in the ftraits, was among them, but 
not diftinguifhed from the reft by drefs, or dignity of 
demeanor. On coming on board the veflel they did 
not fhew any figns of apprehenfion or embarraflment, 
but exprefled a ftrong degree of curiofity, and a de- 
fire to examine every thing minutely. We prefented 
them plates of boiled rice, which they would not touch 
till it had been previoufly tafted by one of our own 
people; after which they eat jt to the laft grain. 
Phis circum{tance feemed to indicate the ufe of poifon 
among them. They behaved while on board with 
much decorum, and did not fhew the leaft difpofition 
for pilfering, but freely afked for what they daw and 
withed to poffefs; not exprefling however any ill will, 
when they met with a denial. We made them pre- 
fents of beads, {mall looking giaffes, Birmingham 
japanned {nuff boxes, &c. all which _were veiy ac: 
ceptable, as was alfo tobacco, of which they appear 
to be very fond.; they ufe it by {moaking. Khey ap- 
peared to live in great friencfhip and harmony with 
each other, and voluntarily divided among their com- 
panions what was given to them. : 
AFTER having remained fome hours on beard, dur- 
Vou. VL E ing 
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ino which time they behaved with much quietnefs, 

they returned to their village ; and after this we were 

daily vifited by many of their canoes, bringing fruit, 

a few fowls, &c. Several canoes came alonefide the 

veflel with only the women 1n them ; they at firft ex- 

prefed fome apprehenfion at coming on board ; i but 

their men far from fhewing any difapprobation, rather 

encouraged them to come mto the veflel, and feveral 

ventured up the fide. When in their canoes, the 

women ufe a temporary drefs to {hield them from the 

heat of the fun ; it is made of the leaves of the plan- 

tain tree, of which they form a fort of conical cap, 

and there is alfo a broad-piece of the leaf fatten- 
ed round their body, over their breafts, and another 

siece round their waift. This leaf readily {plits, 
and has the appearance of a coarfe fringe. When 
in their villages, the women, like the men, wear 
only a fmall piece of cloth round their mid- 
dle. -Among them we obferved fome of a very 
pleafant countenance, with fine expreflive eyes. 
Mr. Brest, a military gentleman of the eftablifh- 
ment, with whofe company I was favored on this trip, 
went up to one of their villages, attended only by 
the Malay interpreter and a Malay fervant. He was 
received with great cordiality and civility, and ftaid 
two nights at their village. Many of the people had 
never before feen an European, and with much curio- 
fity examined his drefs, particularly his fhoes. 


Durine a ftay of about a month among them I col- 
lected the following particulars, refpecting their man- 
ners and cuftoms, the truth of which I was careful to 
have confirmed, by making my enquites of different 
perfons, and by the means of different interpreters. 


Tue inhabitants of Poggy iflands are but few ; 
they are divided into finall tribes, each tribe occupy- 
ing a {mall river, and living in one village. On the 
northern Poggy are feven villages, of which Cockup 
is the chief; on the fouthern Poggy are five. The 
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by the beft accounts I could procure, only to 1400; 
the inland parts of the iflands are uninhabited. Porah 
or Fortune \fland is inhabited by the fame race of peo- 
ple, and is faid to contain as many inhabitants as the 
two Poggys. When we confider the mildnefs of the 
climate, the eafe with which the inhabitants procure 
wholefome nutritive food, and the little reftraint laid 
on the communication between the fexes, this paucity 
of inhabitants feems to indicate that the period 
when their refidence in thefe iflands commenced, ‘can- 
not be very remote. Their houfes are built of bam- 
boos and raifed on pofts; the under part is occupied 
by poultry and hogs, and, as may be fuppofed, much 
filth is collected there. The whole of their clothing 
confitls of a piece of coarfe cloth, made of the bark of 
a tree, worn round the waift, and brought acrofs be- 
tween the thighs ; they wear beads and other orna- 
ments about the neck, of which a {mall green bead is 
the moft efteemed : though cocoa-nut trees are in fuch 
plenty, they have not the ufe of oil; and their hair, 
which is black, and might grow long and graceful, is, ; 
for want of it, and the ufe of combs, in general mat- ° 
ted and plentifylly fupplied with vermin, which they | 
pick out and eat; a filthy cuftom, but very common 5 
among favage people. They have a method of filing » 
or grinding their teeth toa point, which is alfo in ufe © 
on Sumatra. 

Terre fature feldom exceeds five feet and a half, 
and many among them fall {hort of this: fome of them 
are extremely well made, with fine turned limbs and 
expreflive. countenances : their colour is like that of 
the Malays, a light brown or copper colour.. The cuf- 
tom of żattooing or imprinting figures on the fkin is 
general among them, of which i fhall fay more pre- 
fently. 


Tux principal article of thelr food is fago, which 
is found in plenty on thefe iflands. The tree, when 
ripe is cut down, and the pith which forms the fago, 
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ly ‘part feparated from the fi- 
brous, by maceration and treading it in a large Se 
continually fupplied with frefh water: the meat tu i 
fides and is kept in bags made of a kind of rufh; anc 
in this ftate it may be preferved for @ confiderable time. 
When they take it from their ftore for immediate ufe, 
fome farther preparation of watbing 1s neceflary ; but 
they do not granulate ıt. One tree will fometimes yield 
two hundred pounds of fago : when they cook it, it 1S 
e hollow joints of a thin bamboo, and roafted 


taken out, and the mea 


put into th 
over the fire. 


rA Besrıpers this article, they have a variety of nourifh- 
7 ing plants, fuch as the yam, the fweet potatoe, the 
plaintain, &c. Their animal food confifis of fowls, 
‘hogs and fith ; fhell fifh they eat raw. The ufe of 
‘betel, fo common in the Eaft, is unknown to them, 
land I obferved in many marks of the fcurvy in their 


| mouths. 


Tirerrarms confit of a bow and arrows. The bow 
is made of the Neebong tree, a fpecies of palm, which, 
when of a proper age, is very ftrong and elatlic ; the 
firings are formed, of the entrails of fome animal; the 


arrow is made of a {mall bamboo or other light wood, ` 


headed with brafs, or with another piece of wood fixed 
to the end of the fhaft and cut to a point: thefe ar- 
rows, we were told, are fometimes poifoned. Though 
{trangers to the ufe of feathers to fready the flight of 
the arrow, they neverthelefs difcharge it from the bow 
with much ftrength and fkill. With a mongrel breed 
of dogs, probably procured originally from Sumatra, 
they roufe the deer in the woods, which they fometimes 
kill with their arrows; they alfo kill monkeys by the 
fame means, and eat their flefh. We obferved among 
them a few who were in poffeffion of cree/es or Malay 
daggers. 


Turr knowledge of metals is ‘entirely derived 
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A. from their communication with the inhabitants of Su- 

| matra. ‘Vhey are full ftrangers to the ufe of coin of 
1 any kind, and a metal coat button would be of equal 
4 value iu their efteem with a piece of gold or filver coin, 
either of which would immediately be hung about the 
“neck as an ornament. A fort of iron hatchet or hand- 
‘bill, called parang, is in much efteem with them, and 
Herves as a fiandard for the value of various commodi- 
‘ties, fuch as cocoa nuts, coolit coys, poultry, &c. 


We were informed that the different tribes of Orang 
A Muntawee who inhabit the Pogey iflands never war with 
each other; to which account we could readily give 
credit from the mildnefs of their difpofition. Indeed 
the friendly footing upon which they appeared to live 
one with another was a circumfiance too ftriking to. 
ef{cape our notice ; during our whole ftay with them, 
and while diftributing various prefents among them, 
we never hearda fingle difpute, nor obferved one angry 
gefture. They however informed us that a feud has 
long fubfifted between the inhabitants of the Peggy 
iflands, and thofe of fome ifland to the northward, 
whom they called Sybee. Againtt thefe people they 
fometimes undertake expeditions in their war canoes ; 
but it did not appear that they had engaged in any un- 
dertaking of this kind lately. Mr. Besr meafured 
one of thefe war canoes, which was preferved with great 
care under a fhed ; the floor of it was twenty-five feet 
in length, the prow projected twenty-two fect, and the 
fern eighteen, making the whole length fixty-tive feet ; 
the greateft breadth was five feet, and the depth three 
feet eight inches. For navigating in. their rivers and 
the ftraights of See Cockup, where the fea is as {mooth 
as glafs, they ufe a fmall canoe made from a fingle 
tree, conftructed with great neatnels, and the women 
and young children are extremely expert in the ule of 
the paddle. 


Y Tum religion of this people, if it can be fid that 
¥ 3 they 


r 
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i fo have the molt difiant idea of a future ftate of rewards Í 
and punifhments. They do not praćtife circumeifion. 
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they have any, may truly be called the religion of na-  ~¢ 
A belief of the exiftence of fome powers more A 


ture. / 
than human cannot fail to be excited among the moft J 


uncultivated of mankind, from the obfervations of va- Bs 
rious ftriking natural phoenomena, fuch as the diurnal 
revolution of the fun and moon ; thunder and light- E 
ning; earthquakes, azc. Sec. nor will there ever be | 
wanting among chem fome of fuperior talents and cun- 
ning who will acquire an influence over weak minds, 

by affuming to themfelves an intereft with, or a power 

of controuling thofe fuper-human agents ; and fuch 
notions conftitnte the religion of the inhabitants of the A, Å 
Poggys. Sometimes a fowl and fometimes ahog is fa- = * i 
crificed to avert ficknefs ; to appeafe the wrath of the | 
offended power, or to render it propitious to fome pro- 
jected enterprize : and Mr. Best was informed that 
omens of good or ill fortune were drawn from certain 
appearances in the entrails of the victim. But they 


ave no form of religious worfhip, nor do they appear 


Tuz mode of difpofing of their dead bears a refem- 
blance to that of ihe Ozaheitaus. Very fhortly after a 
death the corpfe is carried to'a certain place appropri- 
ated for the purpote, where it is depofited on a fort of a 
ftage, called in their language Rat Aki itis drefied Æ | 
with a few beads or fuch ornaments as the perfon was 


{ 
__ aceuftomed to wear in his life time, and after ftrewing I. 


a few leaves over it, the attendants leave the ground, 
and proceed to the plantation of the decentedss where | 
they fella few trees of his planting, and return to | 
their homes. The corpfe is left to rot, and the bones 
fall to the ground. 


_Amone a people whofe manners are fo fimple 
whofe wants are fo eafily fupplied, and whole potiel Bg Lae 
fions are fo circumfcribed, we are not to look for any a 
complex fyflem of jurifprudence: indeed their cade 4 | 
of laws may be comprized in a few lines 
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Tei chiefs are but little diftinguifhed from the 
į community, either by authority or by property, their 
i pre-eminence being chiefly difplayed at public enter- 
itainments, of which they do the honours. They have 
“no judicial powers; all difputes are fettled, and crimes 
‘adjudged, by a meeting of the whole village. 


InuzRiTance is by male defcent; the houfe or 
plantation, the weapons and tools of the father, pafs to 
his male children. Theft, when to a confiderable 
amount, and the criminal is incapable of making refti- 
tution, is liable to be punifhed by death. 


Murper is punifhable by retaliation; the mur- 
derer is delivered to the relations of the deceafed, 
who may put him to death. 1 was however informed 
thefe crimes are very rare. 


In marriages, the matter is fettled between the pa- 
rents of the young perfons, and when agreed upon, the 
young man goes to the houfe of the bride, and takes 
‘her home; on this occafion a hog is generally killed, 
(and a feaft made. Polygamy is not allowed. 


sa’, 


rn 
ONT Ee eo wena a NET ES 


Se gee IRS L P EM 


sense 


In cafes of adultery, where the wife is the offender, 
the injured hufband has a night to feize the effects of 
the paramour, and {ometimes punifhes: his wife by cut- 
ting off her hair. When the hufband offends, the 


5 
Í wife has a right to quit him, and to return to her pa- g ; 
‘rent’s houfe; but in this ftate of feparation fhe is note 


‘allowed to marry another ; however, in both thefe 
‘cafes, the matter is generally made up, and the parties: 
‘reconciled ; and we were informed that-inftances of 


: 


‘their occurrence were very unfrequent, Simple forni- 
‘cation. between unmarried perfons is neither a crime 
inor a difgrace : and a young woman 1s rather 
‘liked the better, and more defired in marnage, for 


F 4 having 
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having borne a child; fometimes they have two or `, 
three, when, upon a marriage taking place, the chil- 
dren are left with the parents of their mother. The 


ee 


AS £ a 
| dtate of flavery is unknown to thefe people. ae 
5 oo inden Freya Syne ben MEMES ierg ae S 

Tue cuftom of tattooing is general throughout thefe ' 
-iflands. : They call it in their language feefce. They 4 


| begin to imprint thefe marks on boys of feven years 
of age, but they only trace at frit a few outlines, 
As*they advance in years, and go to war, they fill up 
the marks, the right to which depends on having killed 
san enemy. Such is the account they gave us, ~N 
` and it is probable enough that this cuftom may origi- EN A 
nally have been intended as a merk of military dif- 
7. tinction ; but fuch original intention cannot at prefent 
i| have place, as the marks are Common to every indivi- 
dual, and wars {carce occur once in a generation. The 
figures imprinted are the fame throughout, or the va- 
riation, if any, is. very trifling, excepting that, in 
iome ofthe young men, the outline only of the broad 
mark on the brea{t is traced, but this is filled up as 
they grow older. The women have a ftar imprinted 
on each fhoulder, and generally fome {mall marks on 
the back of the hands. Thefe marks are imprinted 
with a pointed infirument, confifting ofa brafs wire 
fixed perpendicularly into a piece of fick about eight 
ERS inlength : this piece is ftuck with another fared a 
long | n en A The pigment 
from a {peaies of ona whi i . ; 3 eke aes 
the operator takes a iam of “dri a ae eS ee 
Fie pitas dota cried grais, oy a fine piece 
; ; i ipping the end in the pigment, traces: 
< on the fkin the outline of the figure, with reat fteadi- 
i en aeni: then, di ping the brats poinia. 
; me compofiti » with ve 4 : 
-ftrokes drives n TTR ERA ; a guck as sent 
z ; n, tracing the outline be- 


hie drawn, which leaves an indelible mark. Mr. Best Poa 

fu mitted to the Operation on his lee, and found it at- fy 

‘tended with fome pain, Z ; ; ae 
Sucu = 
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Sucu are the cuftoms and manners of the inhabi- 
rants of the Poggy iflands which lie within fight of 
Sumatra, The many particulars in which they difter 
from any fet of inhabitants of the latter ifland put itin 
my opinion beyond a doubt that they are ofa different 
origin, but from whence they came it may not be ealy, 
and probably will not be thought of importance, to 
trace. They have no clear tradition to affift in fuch 
an enquiry. When Mr. Busr was at their vil- } 
lage, on afking from whence they originally came, f 
they told him from the fun, which he underftood as | 
ügnifying from the eaftward. 


As the founds which exprefs ideas are arbitrary, and 
it-not being probable that people who have never had 
communication fhould hit upon the fame founds to 
exprefs the fame ideas, afinity in language may be 
confidered as one of the fureft indications of famenef{s 
of origin; but even in judging from this criterion, a 
variety of circumftances may render us liable to. error. 
I have however fubjoined a pretty copious {pecimen of. 
the language’ of the Poggy iflands. Tie 


But another circumflance, which I think might af- 
fft in tracing the origin of thefe people, is the figures 
ufed in tattooing their bodies; for as all the men are 
marked according to the fame pattern nearly, if any 
people fhould be difcovered among whom this cuttem 
prevails, and whole bodies are tattooed, generally, 
with figures of the fame kind, it would afforé no flight 
preiumption of a common origin. I have theretore 
accompanied this account with a {ketch of a man and 
a weinan of thefe iflands, as alfo a drawing of the ine 
ftruments ufed in making thefe marks ; the execution 
greatly needs an apology; but Tam no. dranghtiman, 
and can only anfwer for the exadctnels with which I 
copied thefe-tgures. r age 

- HåD 
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I wap intended to have examined the whole chain 4 
of iflands which lie off Sumatra, and which arein- "N 
habited by very diferent fets of people, but a number 
of crofs and untoward accidents prevented the ac- 
complifhment of my original defign. 


go 


SPECIMEN OF THE LANGUAGE 
- OF THE POGGY ISLANDS. 


One - Sarah Teeth Chone f 
Two Dua Tongue Leelak s 
Three Telloo Chin Batela 
Four Apat Belly Barah 
Five Leemah Hand Kavaye 
Six Anam Foot, Daray | 
Seven Peeloo (for Peetco) Blood Lorow—Logow 4 
Eight - Balloo Day Mancheep - 
Nine  Seewa Night Geb Geb—Choie Boh 
Ten Poolco Sleep Mareb ; i 
Twenty - Duab Tarah Dead Mataye Maloflay i 
An hundred Sama Wattoo White: Maboolow A i 
Mankind Seree Manooah Black Mapoochoo ; 
A man Mantaow Good See Maroo 
‘A woman Senan Allip Fire Ovange—Bobengang 4 
Fatber Ookooee Water  Jojar i 
Mother -Eenah , Earth Polack J 
Head Ootay Stone-rock Bookoo ? 
Eyes Matah Hog Babooee Sakoko_. 
Nofe Affal Fowls Gago Bee Fe 
Hair Ali Bird Oomale 
Hye-brows Cakaloo Ege Ajoloh | 
Eye-lafħes Rapit . Fith Eebah e e 
Ears Talinga Sun Chooloo ` & 
- Moon 
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ie Soon Lago 3 Prong or Hatchet Taagla 
i Stars Panyean Cocoa-nut Toata 
God Saraloggye Saneetoo To fight Sagack 
Naked Tocomong The Sea Koat 
‘To fgeak  Maneeboo A large Boat Kalaba 
Here Kai A Canoe ~ Avauk 
There Kafau Sour Malaja 
Come Kai comong Sweet Makiki 
Go Kainang Wood Loven 
Yes - Oho The wind _~ Roofa 
Yo Tani A bow Logue 
AÁ Hard Makala An arrow Rorow 3 
Soft Mamama Clouds Boojoot 
Rough Mokara Thunder Salageo 
Smooth Malooploop Lightning Beela ‘5 
Straight Moipoiroo Earthquake Tataco 
Crooked ‘Vamaipoiroo A Dog Jojo 


WAMES OF PERSONS. 


NAMES OF MEN NAMES OF WOMEN. 
ido NIL Da MDN’ 
Rajah of Cockup, Mengriah Nangfannes 
— Goolooh Tarah Tallee Sheebos 
———— Marecat Goryebooh: 
ine a A spy) 
A —— mmeeenn Jaguia Kayoo Lamancegal 


J i IV. OB. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the THEORY 

of WALLS, wherein some parti- 
culars are investigated which have 
not been considered by writers 
on fortification. By WILLIAM 
LAMBTON, Lieutenant in His Ma- 
jesty’s 33d Regiment of Foot. 


MMe. Mouser, and others, in treating on the 


theory of walls, have confi- Fig. I. 
dered the part of the wall DC T 
ABCD which is above the “ 


ditch, as one piece of folid 
mafonry, without having any 
reference tothe part FGBH, 
which is funk in the ground, Pe EGE ż 
and they have inyeftigated 
the force neceffary to fattain, Bii s 
- the earth BCT, in equilibrio, ` ; i 

and haye given dimenfions for the, wall ABCD, fo as 
to equal the faid force; but they have neglected 
taking into confideration the tenacity of the mafonty 
in the line AB, where the wall is fappofed to break 
off, and turn freely on the point A. On examining ` 
this fubject it appears eyident that, if the cement be 
good, a confiderable additional force, to that which 
would equal the weight of the wall, refiing againft the 


point 9, muft be required to break the mais in the line 
3 
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AB, taking it for granted at the fame time that the 
foundation HBGF is fo fixed in the folid earth, as to 
require a force to move it, fuperior to that which 15 


ath 
À 


required to effe@ the breakage in the line AB: for 
etherwife the whole would turn on the point F, and 
muft be confidered as having no adhefion in the line 
FG; atthe fame time the force to feparate it from 
the earth being eftimated. 


$ 


Íx order therefore to obtain the meafure of fuch a 
force as is above ftated, Jet A’ B’ and B’C’, in the 
annexed figure, be of any given dimenfions, and let A. À 
a weight be applied to the póint S’ in the horizontal ~ 5 
direction of the center of gravity R, of the triangle 


7 

re - - : t 

BC’ T (which triangle reprefents Fig. 2. i 

the fection of the earth refting DACs T 
freely againit the wall) and deter- 


mune by experiment, what weight 
will be neceflary to break the ES | 
wall, after deducting what would eo al Ries oe 
be fufficient to fufiain the earth “yw G7 ; 


in equilibrio, whofe fection is reprefented by B’ C T 

fuppofing there were no cohefion, and call that weioht y 
' w—let w be compared with the above fuftainme 

weight. Now fince A is the point on which the wall. | 

18 to turn, whatever force be required to feparate one Le | 

particle of the mafonry in the line A’ B’, the momen- = 

tum of that particle will be exprefled by multiplyin 

the particle itfelf into its diftance from the point Me 

And, from a well known property in the center of -` | 
gravity, the momentum of all the particles in the line _ E 
Å F will be expreffed by the line itfelf multiplied bo a 

the diftance of its center of gravity from the point A’; | 
which will thereforebe defined by A'R’ x AB LAB? 4 
Now, fince the weight w is to be applied to the point 


S, the momentum of w will be expreffed A 
PERS IE A a ae and i 
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Y 
and this quantity, from the 
muft be as 4AB% : 
Iag’ RATo Q U 2 Sey 
Fas Now, this being determined, the weignt t 


nature of the. problem, 
confequently, we have w,a3 


may alfo be determined which will break any other 
wall, under the like circumftances, whatever may be 
the dimenfions of AB and BC (or BS) as in figure iit. 


For feeing that it will be in the conftant ratio of LAB* 
i f: ` a Ble f 4 12 
directly, and BS inverfely, and i nt? pe caled h, 
BS 
I > I 2 
x TAREE zr ZAB RW 
we fhall have W : w:: GAP. b,andW—2 7? and 
Bs 


y > 
z LAB IXW z 
therefore W XRS = 22E X™ themomentum of W;— 
b 


which quantity muft be added to the momentum `of 
the wall given by Mr, MULLER. 


Now, if AE = an, EB = v, BC=a, and there- 

fore BS = % a, according to Mr. Muxier’s firft pro- 
Laytxw inate? w . 

file ; then 2— z =e , which added to 

. : 2 2 are 

his equations for ftone walls, we have «+2 naw +3 n*a+ 


Inay tax W Se A S A 
af EE T = aa and thercfore 2b + w X 4 


Ob + w XLN = A Xh > sr b— sb + wxi which, re- 
: Se ee . 
me Bh — tb Fou x 2 eet 
i 2 t= -————— — n, í 
duced, gives #= ay n+ ea x 
eneral theorem for ftone walls, whatever be the value 


of b and w. 


Since the fpecific gravity of {tone to that of brick 
is as 5 to 4, if the above momentum toT the wall be 


. 8 2 CAVS A 
: ¢ 8 92 q2) increafed 
reduced in that ratio, OF its equal (7 $ a7) ine ; 


do na raea sua, 


4 Wa x nw Lye ge + 3 
there will arne. ae Qnae kir a ; 


i a aT a bees 
which reduced gives + = af 4 


heore rick walls. 
—an, 4 general theorem for brick waus- 


JZ 
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Ix order to illuftrate this theory 
byexamples, it will firft be neceflary 
to obtain the value of b and w from 
experiment. Let then ABCD be a 
wall of any fimall given dimenfions, 
continued’ from the foundation 
ABGE, which is of the fame piece 
of mafonry with the wall, and well fecured in the fo- 
lid earth ; and to prevent a fraction in any other part 
than in the line AB, let an inflexible iron bar be ap- 
plied to the fide BC, fo. that a force applied to any 
point s, may act upon the whole fide at once; and 
for the purpofe of preferving the center of gravity in 
2 line that bifeéts AB-in H, (which will fave trouble 
in the prefent computation) let there be another iron 
har of equal weight to the former placed on the op- 
pofite fide AD. Now Jet Q reprefent the weight of 
the mafs ABCD, including the two bars fufpended at 
Fi. Then if W bea weight, acting at S, by a line 
pailing freely over the pulley p, and fuch as to fuftain 
the wall and bars ip eguilibrio, fuppofing no cohefion 
in the line AB, we fhall have W : Q@:: AH: AB + BS 

AU Xe 


and W == ~~; that is fuppofing AB = 1, BC — 3; 
and BS == 2 = 4H, W willbe =Q. ButQ being 


as ABX BC, is therefore == 3, in this infiance, whence 
WE Now to determine the force neceflary to 
overcome the tenacity, let an additional weight cw 


be applied to W, increafing it till it become fufficient 


for the purpofe, which having a known proportion to 
the weight W, will alfo havea determinate proportion 
to Q. Suppofe, for example, it were found =: W, 


then, W being =, w be 
A oe 8 =z, w becomes equal +. Now fince 
(ea 7 » it becomes equal 4 in this cafe: which 


two values ofb andw, being thus determined by experi- 


pinion ef! ment, 


` 
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in the two foregoing equations. Hence av m 


16576454 av| x m2 ea ae 
pee y becomes for =a V 37° +-55°—, 


d for ftone walls ; and av 27+ eee 
VY 40 +-$,5*—xn for brick walls.—Ifz be taken = 4 or.2 y 
and the angle TBC =45», fo that s* be=.5; then x =, 
136 Xa for {tone walls, and, 1211 Xa, nearly, for brick 
walls, both confiderably lefs than Mr. Mutrer’s 
| computations, if w fhould be found what is here fup- 


— 4 = 


A pofed. Fig. 3. 
D’ Ce aie 
Let A’B’C’ D'be ee 
a wall of the fame di- 
menfions figure 3, with 
the addition of acoun- 
terfort B/C’ F’E, which 
is continued to the 
bottom of the founda- 
tionG H. Then, fince 
the breadth of a coun- 
x terfort is 4 of the dif- . | 
i tance between each saeka ee 
other, the weight ap- 
plied at any point 5, 
fufficient to break the 
A ~ counterfort in the line 


S 


Et — 


| BE, will be as x, which-being added to 

l the former quantity for breaking the wall A’B’C’ D’ 
; Pe PTET BARE SSR 
in the line A'B, gives w ass t grs — =. 
Hence the weight fufficient to break a wall of any other 

ZAB*-L-1BCX AB}, BC? 

a OES ee x= and the 


4BC 
x, whichif BE be 


2AB>-+iBC XAB+4,BC* 
¢ 2n7a?2-+4 nawa? hya*w+tpawx+ law 
E =4 BC, will be =———— n E 


e 


dimenfions, will be = 


momentum = nI 


; 46 
which muft therefore beadded to the momentum of the 
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wall and counterfort given by Mr. MuLLER in his 3d 

prob: from whence arifes 46+ 2wXx’ +4 b+ 2W X21 

+2b-iwxXw + iont 2 wi Xat zb tawx na + 
2 34 ba*s*, which tranfpofed and divided 


Fi ie 
rob Hor XG =F af 
32576—$hn* —2wn* 


by 4b+2w, givesx* + 2a+ §aXN= A" X* AEEA 
— 4 — 7s; and being reduced, gives x = 4 
35 574— >b+2w| Xau? — x z 
at z EAN 3 > i f; J a 
VY n+ ae weed —=$5—2+7',) whichisa gene 


ral equation for ftone walls; and by comparing the 
{pecific gravities, as in the former cafe, then «= 


: » £957 b— 36-240] Xn? 
afm x era — 5s —# + v7 a general equa- 


tion for brick walls. 
Now in order to obtain the value of w, let Q re- 


. prefent the mafs of the wall and counterfort together, 


fufpended to a line pafling D C F 
through their common center 
of gravity, and which will cut 
the line AE, we will fuppofe, 
in the point H. ‘Then, from 
the principles of mechanics, if 
c and d be the points in the 
line A E, where lines pafling 
through the refpeétive centers 
of gravity of the two maffes 
ABCD, aad BCFE, willF 


interfect that line, we have Q: 4 AB +: BE 


 (=cd):: BE+4BC (as the mafs BCFE): 


ABH 7BLXBEXIec_ S43 x 2. : 
a 7 ECITAR TG 21 
TQ a oea l.a Whence A H 


=A. fa) YP . 
 =rsa tarz Then again, by the laws of mecha- 


nics ;as4¢(=AB+4BE -+ BS): 2.2 (=AH) io (=Q); 
Fras = W ; —and confequently, w= te =5234Near- 


, 2AB7-+-13¢ L 
ly. Now pa ecx AB uC? 7 
—236—>379;, ucar- 


; 405 
ly, and if m=, and the angle CBF =45°, fo that 


Sy 53;—and their different values fubftituted in the 


ene XT l ; E 
general expreflions above, we fhall get x=,0815x0 | 


nearly, for ftone walls, and x= t1--x 
ic = a nearl 
brick walls. l 33 irly, for 
Q K 
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\ Ba SCHOLIUM. : 

a _ Iv eftimating the value of œ in thefe computations, 
I have fuppofed it to be + the weight (W) which 
would fuftain the wall by which the experiment is 
made, -7# equilibrio: this I fufpe& is below its value ; 
particularly if the mafonry be old. In afcertaining the 
value of w I would undoubtedly make various experi- 
ments with maffes of mafonry from one to four or five 
years ftanding, fo as to compute for works whofe 

walls may probably remain for fo many years before’ 

N they be clofed up with earth. If the mortar be very 

7 good, the cohefion of a wall well built and feafoned, 
muft become a very important obje& in the conftruc- 

j tion of large fortified places ;—for by that the expence, 

| as well as time and Jabour in the building, muft be 

confiderably reduced. To ufe no more materials than 

what are neceffary fhould be a maxim in fortification, 

but then to. determine the exaét dimenfions of any 
particular work, fo that it may anfwer the purpofe ° 

intended, and yet have-no ufelefs materials about it, 

muft require a mathematical inveftigation before any 

rule can be obtained for proceeding upon folid and 

infallible principles. Engineers, to whom the direc- 

tion of the moft important works of a nation is in- 

x  trufted, ought to be capable of determining what is 

A precifely neceflary to be done in all cafes, that no ufelefs 

expence may be incurred, but inftead of having re- 

courfe to fcience, men in general, depend upon what 

they call experience ; forgetting that in practice alone, 

a there are no means for drawing general conclufions ; 
but that we obtain, from experiment, the requifite data, 
to reafon and generalife upon, and by fuch materials 
we are enabled to build a theory, to which prattice 
muft be ever fubordinate and conformable. Should 
any circumftance occur in the courfe of pra€tice that 
has not been confidered in that theory, fuch circum- 
{tance fhould be then taken into confideration ; but. 

a _ let no conclufions be drawn from thence, but what 

° are correét and {cientific. For to attempt to reafon 
without principles; to fubftitute hypothefis for facts, 
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lace of philofophy, would be fubje&ting 


cy in rae l 
and fanc) b table errors. Hence it is, that in 


100 


-folyes to in s . 
E action of various compound machines, fuch 
in li 


frequent blunders are committed $ for inftance, where 
it A required to find the juft proportion, and dimenfion 
of the different parts ofa machine, for railing water, &c. 
and the ratio of the weight to the power, fo that the 
moft work might be done im Ane leait time poflible, 
gimenfions are generally taken trom rules which apply 
only toa ftate of equilibrium, without having any re- 


courfe to velocity. ‘And hence alfo, the miftaken prac- 


tice of loading an arch, of whatever figure it may be, 
with the fame mafs of mafonry, without knowing the 
principle of equilibration, whereby the extrado of any 
arch is fo conftructed, that every part of the arch fhall 
fuftain a preflure, juft fuficient to retain it inits perfect 
form. But to enumerate the inftances where theory is 
requifite, would be endlefs, becaufe it would be dith- 
cult to mention one fingle cafe where it was not ne- , 
ceflary. The great object to be attended to in found- 
ing a correct theory is, to include in the data every 
circumfiance that caz occur; and it is from this neg- 
Jeét, that in mixed mathematics, authors have fome- 
times differed in their refults, though their mode of 
reafoning has been ftri&tly mathematical. It is to be 
regretted that men of abilities have not paid more at- 
tention to: experimental knowledge, where they have 
been in fearch of data for applying abftra&t reafoning 
to the rude operations of matter. Mr. VincE, one of 
the firft mathematicians ofthe prefent age,isnow open- 
ing a new path to the moft valuable difcoveries, by the 
beft conduéted experiments that have yet been.com- 
municated to the world, refpeéting friétion, and the 
refifiance of fluids. By the former he has difcovered 
very different laws to what have been followed hi- 


' therto, and which, when confidered and applied to 


compound machines, whofe effeéts after being put in 
Po ane eaea: will tend greatly to compleat 
the science of mechanics, His experiments laft men- 
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tioned lead to improve a fubje&t the moft abitrufe 
and difficult in the whole fcience of phyfics. Many 
of our firt mathematicians, fince the immortal NEw- 
TON fhewed the way, have inveftigated, with the 
greateft perfpicuity and elegance, a great variety of 
theorems concerning the refiftance of bodies moving in 
diflus ; but for want of knowing the law of refiftance, 
their conclufions have differed very confiderably from 
thofe experiments that were made to afcertain their 
truth. Doétor Hurron after making many experi- 
ments at Woolwich, in the year 1786, in order to prove 
the refults of feveral interefting problems which he 
has given in his feleét exercifes, where he allows the 
Jaw of refiftance to be in the duplicate ratio of the 
velocity, obferves, “ upon the whole, we find that the 
refiftance of the air, as determined by our experiments, 
differs very widely, both in refpeét to the quantity of 
it on all figures, and in refpeét to the proportions of it 
on oblique furfaces, from the fame as determined by 
the preceding theory, which is the fame as that of Sir 
Isaac Newron, and moft modern philofophers.” 
And further, he fays, “ we conclude therefore, that 
all the theories of the refiftance of the air hitherto given 
are very erroneous. And I haye only laid down the 
preceding one, till further experiments on this im- 
portant fubjeét fhall enable us to deduce from them 
another, that fhall be more confonant to the true phe- 
nomena of nature.” l 


WHETHER I have noticed every thing that ought 
to be taken into confideration, in defcribing how the 
experiment aforefaid ought to be made, will, perhaps 
with fome, be a matter of doubt: but this I may ven- 
ture to aver, that, if I have not, further difcoveries 
on the fubjeét will tend to a greater reduction in the 
dimenfions of the wall; and as this enquiry has con- 
tributed to that end, I fhall remain fatisfied with the 
correétnefs of the theory here eftablifhed, till more 
lata can be obtained. $ ; 
gata anioi G4 TO 
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TO C. E. CARRINGTON, ESQ. 


SECRETARY TO THE ASIATICK SOCIETY. 


SIR, 
HE nature and effects of the poifon of ferpexts 


H having lately attracted the attention of Mr. 
Wiruram Boac, one of the furgeons at this prefi- 
dency, I have the pleafure to fubmit to the confidera- 


tleman, on a fubjeét, hitherto involved in much ob- 
{curity ; and which the theory now offered, may per- 
haps tend to throw new and ufeful lights upon. 


Havin, fince my leaving Benyal, been vifited at 
this place by Purana Poort, the Suayaffy, of whofe 
‘former travels fome account was given in my letter to 
Mr. Secretary Morris, of the 23d of September 1795 ; 
and having, in confequence, found him to vary in a 
few refpećts, from the tenor of his-former narrative, fo 
as to affect its accuracy, in as far as regards the exact 
fituation of Cailafa Kungri; I think it incumbent on 
me (the more efpecially from obferving in the news- 
papers that his former account makes part of the 
Society's laft publication) to apprife them, that he now 
declares, he clearly underftands the hill or pinnacle in 
queftion to be fituated only about two miles to the 
fouthward of Maunfeerqweer lake ; as well as that the 
Ganges flows vilibly from what he now fays he has 
heard to be its {pring-head in that hill, to the diftance 
of between feven and eight miles; and thence works 
itfelf a fubterraneous paflage, until it again emerges 
in the country of Kedar Nauth, at the place called 
Guangowitry. l 


Wirnovr attempting fatisfactorily to account for 
this difference in Braun Poory’s. firft and latter ac- 
counts, it may be deemed of fufficient importance to 
call for this acknowledgment of it, in view to the ce- 
lebrity of the geographical pofition to which it relates. 


I have the honour to remain, 8c. 8c. 


Bombay, the 4th April, 1798. JON. DUNCAN. 
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ON THE POISON OF SERPENTS. 


By W. Boas, Esa. 
SECTION I. 


PROPOSE, in this paper, to make fome enquiry 

into the nature of the poifon-of' the ferpent, and 
to afcertain, as far as.I am able, the moft fuccefsful 
method of removing the difeafe it produces. 


_ Wueruer the principles I fhall endeavour to eftab- 

lih will be admitted as fatisfa€tory, or fanftioned by 
future, and more extenfive experience, I cannot pre- 
tend to determine; but the difcuffion cannot be alto- 
gether deftitute of utility in this climate, where fer- 
pents are much more numerous, and much more 
dangerous than in Europe. 


Iswatz begin by obferving that, by far the greateft 
number of ferpents are not venomous. In the 13th 
edition of the Syftema Nature, publifhed by Profeflor 
GMELIN, we find a lift of two hundred and nineteen 
different kind’ of fnakes; and Liny.aus informs us, 
that about one in ten only are poifonous; we alfo know 
it to be true, that many fnakes which poffefs a poi- 
fonous quality, are not mortal to man,- though they 
may be deftruétiye to. fmaller animals. 


Ir would be a defirable thing to be able to afcertain, 
from the appearance of a {nake, whether it be ve- 
nomous or not, but thefe animals fo nearly refemble 

A G4 one 
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8 one another, that.it is impoffible, without great ex. 4 
wall< perience, to diftinguifh them. The fkin on the belly N 
prob and tail of ferpents, is compofed of fcales, which vary, 
25 in number and arrangement, in different ferpents. 


o} Upon this circumftance, LINNÆUS has founded his 

rst divifion of the ferpent tribe into fix diftin& genera. g 

py4d But this divifion, however ufeful it may be to the 

z naturalift, is of little ufe to the phyfician, who is de- 

=  firous of diftinguifhing the harmlefs from the venomous 

“un.  ferpent: the colour, which is moft commonly attended 

to, is a very fallacious mark, for it commonly changes 

with age: a ferpent with a large head, is generally \' 

—= fufpeéted to be venomous; but the mark which is -4 

a/n chiefly to be depended on, is the large canine teeth, 

or fangs, fixed in the upper jaw, which are commonly ) 

— _twoin number, butfometimes more. Thefe teeth are 

a covered with a membranous fheath, and are crooked, 
‘moveable, and hollow, to give paflage to the venom, 


fufp which they receive from a fmall refervoir, that runs 

thro along the‘palate of the mouth, and paffes through the 

of ¢ body ofeach fang. This refervoir contains but 2 very 

the {mal] quantity of venom, which is forced out of it when 

a t the animal attempts to bite, by a ftrong mufcle fixed 2 

ag fe the upper jaw, and that covers it nearly through | 

a the eas its length. This is the means of defence 

a pen to eos it has been well obferved by 

f eae S, that i nature has thrown them naked on P 
the ground, deftitute of limbs, and expofed-to every ' 


injury, fhe has in return, {upplied them with a deadly 
int ‘poifon, the moft terrible of aj] weapons, and which has 
At made them, from the earlieft ages, to be regarded as 
A objećts of horror, or of religious veneration by the 
7 buman race, PAE 


; SECTION II. 

THE fymptoms which arife from the bite of a fer- 
pent, are commonly pain, {welling and rednefs in the 
a _partbitten; great faintnefs, with ficknefsat ftomach and ` / 

fometimes vomiting, fucceed ; the breathing beacons * | 

i . fhort ` 


>. 


7 
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fhort and laborious, the pulfe low,- quick, and inter. 
rupted : the wound, which was at firft red, become 
livid, black and gangrenous ; the fkin of the wounded 
limb, and fometimes of the whole body, takes a yel- 
low hue ; cold fweats and convulfions come on, and 
the patient finks, fometimes in a few hours, but com 
monly at the end of two, three, or four days. 


Tars is the ufual progrefs when the difeafe termi- 
nates fatally, but happily the patient will moft com- 
monly recover, a reflection which fhould moderate the 

PN fears of thofe who happen to be bitten by fnakes, and 

ý which at any rate fhould, as much as potfible, be re- 
fifted, as the deprefling paflion of fear will, in all cafes, . 
aflift the operation of the poifon. 


We read in authors that the bite of fome fnakes 
produces fymptoms peculiar to themfelves*. The afp 
is faid to produce an univerfal torper and lethargy 
without pain: for this reafon we are told, CLEOPATRA, 
the celebrated queen of Egy/#t, ‘preferred a death in- 
fliéted by the bite of this animal to any other. This 
is a faét concerning which hiftorians may differ, but 
it appears certain, from fome cafes related by Captain 
Gowp1eE, in Dr. Russex’s late fplendid publication, 


` 


E = and by other writers, that the bite of ferpents will, in 
A this manner, fometimes produce death. Lucay, in 
- his pharfalia, mentions a variety of ferpents that in- 


felted the Roman army in its march over the Lybian 
defart, and he diftinguifhes them by the various fymp- 
toms they produced. But the dreadful catalogue 
given by Lucan, fhould rather be confidered as 
poetical embellifhments, than hiftorical fats; and 
whatever truth may be in this variety of fymptoms, it 
isinfinitely of more importance to know, that the nature 


* Heritinandel, malabarenfium coluber, iétu corrumpit carnes totius- 

i > _ Corporis humani, ut putrefcant, decidant, et pot mille tormenta, 
X% moriatur vulneratus. Parata tamen huic malo medela eft in Antidefnræ 
decocto aquofo,.copiofius haufto,—Amenitat: Academ : Vol. 1,.p. a 
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j8 | of the ‘veriom is the fame in all of. them, and confe- ig 
wall, quently to be removed by the fame means: this a 
obi opinion appears to be jut and natural, though it 
R may not admit of any direét proof. It has uniformly 


stad been obferved, that even the fame ferpent pofleffes 
T32- very different degrees of power in its bite, according N 
py4l tothe feafon of the year, and other circumftances : this 

is beautifully touched upon by Vire1L, when fpeak~ 


Sk ing of a ferpent that was, in his time, common in 
vn Holy. 
ral e ; 
(pec Poftquam exhaufta palus, terreque ardore dehifcunt, Ja 
= Exilit in ficcum, et lammantia lumina torquens -n 
arf Sevit agris, afperque fiti, atque exterritus æftu. 
tion Ne mihi tum molles fub dio carpere fomnos, 
ee Neu dorfo nemoris libeat jacuiffe per herbas : 
Cum pofitis novus exuviis, nitidufque juventa 
raf Volvitur, aut catulos teétis, aut ova relinquens 
TA Arduns ad folem, et linguis micat ore trifulcis. 
f ¢ Virc. Georg. lib. 3d. 
he |! 
ni = SECTION III. z 
Ne 2 
all Wz are now to enquire in what manner the venom 


ine produces fuch fatal effets upon the human body. 
bri ‘Lhis it will be admitted is a very interefting queftion, A 


f and has given rife to a great variety of opinions, but 
N after all, no fubje&t feems to be lefs underftood, 
= eee writers have offered a variety of crude con- 
3 jectures, which have defervedly been forgotten; they, 


however, made one important obfervation, “ that the 

` poifon produced its effeéts in confequence of a wound 
and through the medium of the blood,” Upon this \ 
view of the difeafe, the whole of their practice was i 
founded ; it was the objc&t of all their applications, 
as exprefled by Crxsus, “ quo plus vitiati jam fan- : 
guinis extrahatur.” ‘This opinion, however, did not 
continue to be maintained : later phyficians, fupported 

; ; - by. 
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by the refpe€table authority of Dr. Mzan, obferving 
how quickly death fometimes follows the bites of 
ferpents, concluded that the venom could a& through 
the medium of the nerves only. This is one of thofe 
vague conjectures which has ferved, at one time or 
~another, to obftruét the progrefs of every {cience, and 
which owes its reputation to a fort of readinefs in 
explaining every thing, becaufe it can explain nothing 
in an intelligible manner. The celebrated Italian 
naturalift, Fontana, has freed us from this difficulty, 
by demonftrating, from a great variety of experiments 
on different animals, that the venom of the viper is 
perfeétly innocent when applied to the nerves only ; 
that it produces in them no fenfible change, and that 
they are incapable of conveying the poifon to the ani- 
mal. On the other hand, he has {hewn in a very dif- 
tin& manner, that it ats immediately upon the blood, 
that through the medium of this fluid, it deftroys the 
irritability of the mufcular fibres, and produces death. 
Neither is it difficult, upon this view of the fubject, ta 
underftand how the, poifon may fometimes produce 
very fudden death ; for if this active matter happen 
to be thrown immediately into a large vei running 
along the furface of the body, it will more readily be 
carried to the vital parts, and may render the ufe of 
the moft powerful remedies ineffe€tual. 


Tue ground being fo far cleared, the queftion now 
occurs, what is the peculiar quality in the vengi; 
which enables it to produce fuch direful efe&s? Till 
we can anfwer this queftion in a fatisfactory manner, 
it is evident, that the praétice in this difeafe muft be 
guided by chance, and we can entertain no ae 
hope of correcting the poifon. Itis not many yeas eee 
this fubjeét feemed to be covered with an ipene ra be 
veil, and Fontana, among all his O ae p 
the poifon of the viper, does not oe ee TeS 
remove it, It is therefore an agrecable re po a 
the rapid progrefs which chemiftry has ma zA 
T 
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ae 
“years, enables us to enter upon this part of the fubject 


with fome degree of confidence, and if it fhould ve 
thought I have failed in determining this queftion a 3 
fufficient precifion, the view here taken of the fubjec 
may not be altogether deftitute of ufe. It is an opi- 
nion at Jeaflas old as Piriny *, that the blood is a 
living fluid, but it was referved for the late celebrated 
phyfiologift, Mr. Jonn Huyrer, to place this opinion 


among the number of thofe truths that can no longer 
be difputed. How the life of this fluid begins, and 
in what the living principle itfelf confitts, are matters 
concerning which we fhall probably remain for ever 
ignorant ; but it has been eftablifhed beyond all con- 
troverfy, that the life of the blood immediately de- 
pends upon the aétion of the atmofpheric air, to which 
it is expofed in its paflage through the lungs. _The 
human heart, and in general the heart of all animals 


-with warm blood, has two cavities or ventricles, and 


the blood, before it is returned to the right ventricle 
of the heart, has performed two circles, a leffer be- 
tween the heart and the lungs, and a larger between 
the heart and the reft of the body. While the blood 
pafles through the lungs, it undergoes a very remark- 
able change in its colour, and other properties: a 
certain portion of the atmofpheric air is attracted and 
abforbed, while the remainder carries off by ex tration, 

felek or 
noxious to the body. ‘The atmofphere we live in, it 
is now wel] known, is a compound fluid, one fourth 
part of which is called pure or oxygen air, and the 
remainder, and larger portion, noxious or azotic air ; 
but it is the former part only, which is attra@ted by 
the blood as it paffes through the lungs, and con- 
tributes to the fupport’ of animal life, from whence 
alfo, the red colour of the blood, and the heat of animals 
is derived. Independently of the dire@ proofs of thefe 


* In treating on the blood, he obferves—Magna et in eo Vitalitatis 
porto, Emiffus fpiritum fecum trahit, tamen tatum non fentit. , 


Prix, Secund, Nat, Hift, lib, xi, cap. 38. 
facts 
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fatts afforded by chemical experiments, they admit 
of further illuftration from ferpents themfelves. The 
heart of ferpents, and all other cold blooded animals, 
has but one cavity, and the blood performs but one 
circuit round the body, fo that a fmall portion only 
paffes through the lungs: ‘hence little of their blood 
is expofed to the aétion of the atmofphere, it is there- 
fore but little loaded with oxygen, it is not of fo 
high a colour, and the heat’ of their bodies is lefs. 


Turse fundamental truths have already given a’ 
new appearance to the theory and practice of medi- 
cine, and they now lead me to conjecture that the 
poifon of ferpents a€ts upon the blood, by attraéting 
the oxygen, which it receives from the atmofphere in 
its paflage through ‘the lungs, and upon which its 
vitality depends. 


[x fupport of this opinion, I would adduce the 
following arguments : 


1. May, and other warm blooded animals, expofed 
to an atmofphere deprived of oxygen, quickly expire. 
The poifon of a ferpent when introduced into the 

blood, alfo caufes death, but carried into circulation 
by a wound, and in very fmall quantity, its operation 
is comparatively flow and gradual. rae 


2. THe appearances on diffection in both cafes, 
are very fimilar. “The blood becomes-of a darker hue, 
and coagulates about the heart and larger veffels ; 
the irritability of the fibres are nearly to the fame de- 

` gree deftroyed, and the body has a itrong tendency, in 
both infiances, to putrefcency. 


Docror Mean mixed the venom of the viper, 
and healthy blood together out of the body, and he did 
not perceive that it produced any change in its ap- 
pearance: this arofe from his mixing afmall quantity of 


the 
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the venom with a large quantity of the blood: but if 
two or three drops of venom be mixed with forty, or 
fifty drops of blood, it immediately Jofes its vermillion 
colour, becomes black, and incapable of coagulation. 


4. Ir isa very remarkable circumftance, that the 
poifon of the ferpent has moft power over thofe ani- 
mals, whofe:blood is the warmett, and the action of 
whofe heart is the moft lively: while on the contrary, 
it is not a poifon to the ferpent itfelf, nor in general 
to cold blooded animals. The reafon appears to be 
this: cold blooded animals do not require a large 
quantity of oxygen to preferve them in health; this 
is evident from the conformation of their heart, and 
refpiratory organs, as already mentioned. It does not 
however follow, that no quantity of the venom would 
deftroy them, for it is alfo evident from their pofleffing 
ref{piratory organs of any kind, that a certain quantity 


` of oxygen is abfolutely neceffary, and hence we know 


that fome of them, fuch as frogs, may be killed by 
the venom, though it always produces its effets more 
flowly upon them, than upon animals with warm 
blood, 


Havine thus endeavoured to afcertain the method 
in which the poifon operates, it may now be afked, 
what {ubftance can it be, that fo ftrongly attracts the 
oxygen of the blood? The venom is inodorous and 
inlipid, contrary to the opinion of DoStor MEAD, it is 
neither fharp nor fiery, for it has {carcely any percep- 


tible tafte; it has the appearance, and fenfible pro- - 


perties of an animal mucus, but this mucus is evidently 
a vehicle to fome very a€tive matter: on this fubject 
it would not be difficult to conjeCturé, but as in the 
prefent ftate of our knowledge, no conjeture we 
could offer could be eftablithed upon any fatisfator 


grounds, we fhall leave this part of the fubjeé& for. 


future inveftigation. 


` 


SEC. | 
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| E SECTION IV. 
_ We now proceed to enquire into the moft fuccefs- 
ful method of curing the difeafe which the poifon pro- 


duces ; and this part of the fubje&t will, we hope, 
afford an additional proof, that the view here taken of 
the operation of the poifon, is moft probably a juft one. 


Ir would be an endlefs and unprofitable tafk to 
enumerate all the remedies which have been impofed 
upon the credulity of mankind, as fpecifics againft the 
k poifon of ferpents; they have been obtained from all 

the kingdoms of nature, and there is no country, how- 
ever rude and barbarous, where the inhabitants have 

| not boafted of fome fpecific peculiar to themfelves. 
The ancient phyficians highly extolled various prepa- 

rations of the viper itfelf as a remedy in this difeafe : 
it would have been a fortunate circumftance, if the 

fame animal that produced the poifon, fhould alfo have 
afforded an antidote to deftroy it. Human faliva, as 

we are informed by SENECA, and the elder PLINY, 

vas believed to be a powerful remedy for the bite of 

a viper. The Pp and Marfi in ancient times, pre- 
tended to poflefs fome charm in their perfons deftruc- 

tive to the poifon of ferpents; and we are told by Mr. 

ic Bruce, that a fet of men ftill exift in Egypt, who will 
A {ufer themfelves to be bitten, and with impunity, by 
the moft venomous ferpents in that country, whofe 

| bite would be to others, certain and fpeedy death. A 
FS great variety of vegetables have been celebrated in 
different countries for the bite of the ferpent, and none 
more highly than the root of the Ophirrbiza Muugos, 
‘Lin: concerning which Kamprer relates very fur- 
| prifingeffeéts.. It is chietly ufed for the bite of the Cobra 
! 


, 


de Capello, (Coluber Naja, Lan :) by the natives of this 
country, and it would appear that they place great 
confidence in it.* In America alfo, a variety of {nake 


= racts 

i 3 x A particular defcription of this plant will be found in the fecond 
| oy volume ofthe Amenitat : Academica. Inthe 4th volume of the d/atict 
E Refearches, Sır Wiruram Jones defcribesa plant under the name of 


| | oe Chaudraca, which, from the quality afcribed to it, by the Bengal pea- 
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roots have been difcovered, and other ee eels re- 
medies, which feem in general to unite the To 
lities of warmth and bitternefs, and it 1s very ane > 
that by roufing the vital funétions, they may e 0 
fome ufe in afifting nature, to. refift the deadening 
operation of the poifon. 

Tue volatile alkali is the remedy moft commonly 
employed by phyficians, both in this country te in 
Europe; but the belief which formerly prevailed, that 
it poffeffed fome fpecific power, which correéted ue 
poifon, feems to be now very generally relinquifhed ; 
and it is now acknowledged to have no other action 
than that afcribed to it by Mr. WILLIAMS, of ftimu- 
fating the heart and’ vafcular fyitem to a more vigo- 
Tous exertion. 

Tue calces, or as they are more properly called, 
the oxyds of fome metals, as arfenic, mercury, and 
filver, have been made ufe of, the efficacy of which as 


` remedies in this difeafe, merit a more attentive con- 


fideration, 


Arsenic has long been employed by the natives of 
this country, fince it forms the principal ingredient in 
what is called the Tanjore pill. . The little experience 
collected by Europeans,does not enableusto form anyvery 
exact judgment refpecting it. The remedy itfelf pro- 
duces very violent effeéts; and if ufed with any freedom, 
might occafion death, It is therefore difficult to dif- 
tinguifh the effects of the remedy from the fymptoms 


fants, of curing animals bitten by fnakes, he conjetures, may be the 
fame. There feems to be much obfeurity among authors in their 
accounts of this plant, which fufficiently juftifies the conjecture of Sir 
Wirttam Jones. It is named by different writers, Rametz, 


Naghawalls, Ekawerya, Caju-ular. T took fome pains to enquire, — 


among the natives, for this root. A fpecimen was brought me, byja 
{nake dosior, which correfponded to the defcription, given of it by 
Kemerer. He-named it Naghawalli: he faid when,a perfon was 
bit by the Cobra de Capello, the piece of it was rubbed upon the eye- 
lids, lips, and tongue, that it produced ficknefs and vomiting, bue 


had no effect upon thofe who were not bitten, T chewed fome of it, 


it was bitter and aromatic. 
; * Afiatick Refearches, Vol, 11, 
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of the difeafe: it fhould probably be employed in def- 
perate cafes only, and where no other powerful re- 
medy can be procured. . For though it may be very 
well adapted to counteract the poifon, yet I think it 
neither fo fafe, nor fo efficacious, as- other remedies 
which are now to be mentioned. 


THE preparations of mercury, fo far as I can judge 
from the limited opportunities I have of colleéting in- 
formation from books, feem alfo to have been but little 
ufed in this difeafe, although mercury is a remedy, 
from which I think much benefit might be expeéted. 
I find in the Syftema Nature the following obfervation 
on the Comber Rhedi: Lin. “ Mofu celerrime letha- 
lis, nifi mercurii folutione: gummofa, et gentianæ de- ` 
coéto fuccurritur ægro. —If mercury fhould ever come 
into ufe in this difeafe, it fhould certainly be employed 
ina more effectual manner than is commonly prac- 
tifed ; and if we are right in afferting that the nature 
of the poifon is the fame in all ferpents, the obferva- 
tion of Linnxus refpecting the Coluber Rhedi: will, 
with fome limitation, apply to them all. 


We are indebted to Fontana for any knowledge 
we poffefs on the ufe of the lunar cauftic, which is a 
preparation of filver in the nitric acid ; and confidering 
the length of time that has elap{ed ince his publica- 
tion, and the advantages refulting from its ufe, it is 
wonderful it has not excited more general attention. 


I snart comprife the refult of Fonrana’s expe- 
riments on this fubftance in a few- words. He firit 
mixed the venom with the lunar cauftic, applied this 


- mixture to a wound, and found that the venom was 


rendered entirely innocent, while the corroding power - 
of the cauftic was diminifhed. He next wounded a 
variety of animals, with venomous teeth, fearified the - 
wounds, and wafhed them with a folution of lunar 
cauftic in water: by this means, the life of the greateft 
Vou. VI. H number 
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number of the animals was faved, though they were 
fuch as he knew to be moft eafily killed by the poifon, 
and the death of others was retarded. He alfo tried 
a weak folution of the fame remedy internally with 
remarkable fuccefs, and upon the whole hè congratu- 
lates himfelf in feeing his labours at length rewarded 
by the.difcovery of a true {pecific remedy for the bite 
of the ferpent. 


Fonrana was led to the ufe of this remedy by no 
previous theory, for neither before, nor after his difco- 
very, does he attempt to account for its effeéts, and the 
infinite variety of his experiments, as well as the fidelity 
and accuracy with which he relates them, entitle him 
to our confidence and praife. 


I am now to explain in what manner, the fuccefs- 


ful ufe of thefe fubftances {upports the principles we 
have been endeavouring to eftablifh: and here again [ 
am under the neceflity of affluming fome facts, which 
are eftablifhed and indifputable. 


1. OxycGeEn enters into the compofition of all acids, 
and is the principle, as its name unports, upon which 
their acidity depends. 


_2. Merats are united with oxygen under various 
circumftances, but chiefly in two ways: the firft is by 
burning them in an open fire, or to: fpeak more cor- 
rectly, by the contatt of heat and air, when they are 
converted into metallic oxyds: the fecond, by the de- 
fe spalition of acids, when they form compound 
alts. 


aR OXYGEN is attraéed by different metals with 
different degrees of force, thofe which attract it with 
the leaft force, are the perfe&t metals, as platina, gold, 


filver, hence they cannot be converted into an oxyd b 


expofure to heat and air, except at very high tempe- 
Tature, 


WEE: —— 
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 Yàture. After them comes mercury, a 
imperfeét and femi-metals : thefe laft, of which arfenic 
is one, for the moft part attra& oxygen ftrongly, and 


are generally found united with it under various forms 
in the bowels of the earth.* 


nd after it, the. 


OxyceEn, we have already obferved, isa principle 
which enters into the compofition of the blood, and 
performs a very important part in the animal cecono- 
my. It muft alfo be evident that the blood may be 
more or lefs loaded with this principle, and that difeafe 
may be produced, either by too great, or by too {mall 

: a quantity being prefent in the circulating mafs. We 
have already faid that the difeafe produced ‘by the 
bite of a ferpent, arifes from the fubtraction of oxygen 
from the blood ; the indication of cure mutt therefore 
be, to fupply this oxygen, which we fuppofe to be 
withdrawn. The moft obvious method of accomplifh- 
ing this will be to employ fuch fubftances as are known 
to contain oxygen in the greateft abundance, and to 
part with it with the greateft facility. “This is pre- 
cifely the charaéter of the lunar cauftic, which is made 
by diffolving filver in the nitric acid, and afterwards 


. €vaporating and criftallifing the folution. - The com- 


pofition of the nitric acid is alfo accurately afcertained, 
it differs from the common nitrous acid of the fhops, 
by containing a greater quantity of oxygen, and ina 
fingularly loofe form; fo that if our reafoning upon 
the poifon of the ferpent be in any degree correét, no 
medicine would appear to be better calculated than 
this, to obviate its effets, 


Tue application of the foregoing principles, will 
explain the probable eflicacy of the different metallic 
Preparations we have juft fpoken of, which will be 


* Tam very fenfible that the terms perfect, imperfe@, and femi- 
metals, are improper: forall metals are equally perfe@t of their kind, 


terms, that I might the more 
feadily be upderftood. 


: H 2 co Fa 
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conneéted with the order of their attraction for oxygen, 
and the quantity they contain; it will alfo lead us fur- 
ther to improve and perfect the praétice : for whenever 

4 . ES x - ae 
a perfon is bitten by a ferpent, and danger is appre 
hended, every means fhould be em ployed, . which 
human ingenuity has difcovered, of {peedily ox gen- 
ating the fyftem. - 


WHETHER the fame method might not be appli- 
cable to the-difeafes arifing from fome other animal 
poifons, is a fubjeét which remains for experience to 
determine. There is great reafon to believe, that the 
venereal poifon is removed by this method*, and it is 
not improbable, that the fame practice might be fuc- 
cefsful in the Rabies Canina. This difeafe, however, 
very feldom makes its appearance in this part of ludia, 
although it is mentioned, by the natives, as not a very 
uncommon difeafe at Poona), | lately attended in this 
place, with Mr, Scott, a man who had been bit by 
a dog, and who was fuppofed to have fome fymptoms 


‘of this difeafe: we fufpected at firt, and were foon 


convinced, that the whole was imaginary, for theeman, 
without any affiftance, quickly recovered : and this is 


the only inftance I have had an opportunity of feeing 
in India. 


T sHALL conclude this paper, by giving a conneéted 
view, of what “appears to be the moft advifeable me- 
thod, of treating the bite of a ferpent, which is ap- 
prehended to be venomous. This obvioufly divides 
itfelf into the external treatment of the wound, and 


the internal ufe of medicines, to counteract the aGtion 
of the poifon in the blood. 


Tue Pfii, as already mentioned, poffefed a hish- 
reputation for curing the bites of ferpents, but their 
whole method, when. firipped of myftery and fable 

3 
* J -refer here to a paper publithed by Mr. Scorr, on the nitric Lite 
l confifted 
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confifted in fucking the wound. This practice is 
recommended in ftrong terms by Census, who ob: 
ferves, that it isnot only harmlefs to the perfon who 
fucks the wound, but will fave the life of the perfon 
wounded: “ ergo quifquis id vulnus exfuxerit, et ipfe 
tutus erit, et tutum hominem preftabit.” Though { 
would not be fo fanguine in the fuccefs of this practice, 
yet as giving one chance to efcape, it ought not to 
be omitted. A ligature fhould, as foon as pofible, be 
tied above the part bitten, fo as to impede, but not en- 
tirely to.ftop the circulation of the blood, for the bite 
ot a. ferpent is for the moft part fuperficial, and the 
poilon is carried into circulation by the fmailer veffels 
on the furface. The wound fhould next be {carified, 
and wafhed -with a folution of: the lunar cauftic in 
water: I would prefer, for this purpofe, a weak folu- 
tion, becaufeit may be ufed more freely, and frequently 
repeated. : The fame medicine fhould alfo be given 
internally, and repeated, at intervals, as circumftances 
might point out. The foregoing reafoning upon this 
medicine, induced me, fome months ago, to make trial 
of it internally, in a different difeafe ; this, therefore, 
is not the place to ftate the refult of thefe trials; but 
it is proper to mention that I know, from repeated 
experience, it may be taken, two or three times in the 
day, in the quantity of half a grain diffolved in two 
ounces of pure water *,-and its ufe perfifted in, for 
feveral days, with great fafety. The principal effeéts 
it produces, are a heat in the ftomach and breatt, and, 
after a time, a tendernefs in the gums, and a difpo- 
fition to bleed, but. without that {welling and pain 
attending the ufe of the oxyds of mercury. 


To thefe means might be added (efpecially if the 
{fymptoms, that may have come on, are not materially 
relieved) a warm bath acidulated with the nitric acid, 


* ThE water fhould be diftilled, or at leat it thould be rain water, 
otherwife the lunar cauftic will be in part decompofed, which will be 
evident, by’a white cloud forming in the olution. 


Q Pe . 
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In this bath, which fhould be made fufficiently ftrong to 

| produce a very fenfible irritation on the fkin, the 

| wounded limb, and a great part of the body, might be 

| placed for half an hour, and repeated as circum{tances 
might dire€t. We are informed by Fontana, that he 
found a bath of very warm water exceedingly ufeful ; 
he fays that it lefiened the pain, abated the inflam- 

_ mation, and the part bitten did not become fo livid 
and changed. I apprehend that the moderate addition 
of the nitric acid to this bath, would be a great im- 
provement: it has been made ufe of fuccefsfully in 
this place, by Mr. Scorr, in fome cafes of Lues Venerea, \ 
and { have ufed it in fome bad fores, in this country, f 
with great effeét. 


THERE are a variety of other methods of oxygen- 
ating the blood, but all of them may not be fo well 
adapted to remove the difeafe, nor of fuch eafy appli- 
cation and attainment. I fhould hope, if the fore- 
going plan be diligently purfued, it would, in almoft 
every inftance, be fufficient to effe€ta cure. The blood 
may be oxygehated through the medium of the lungs, 
either by expofing the patient to an atmofphere loaded 
with nitric vapours, in the manner recommended .by 
Dr. CHARMICHAEL SMYTH in contagious difeafes *, 
or.a more highly oxygenated atmefphere might be 
breathed by means of a pneumatic apparatus, adapted 
for the purpofe, as recommended by Dr. BEDDOES. 


> == 
f 


Bur as this paper has already extended to a greater 
length than Í at firft intended, I content myfelf with 
barely mentioning thefe methods, and muft refer to the 
authors themfelves for a particular account of the | ° \ 


practice here alluded to. 


_ * Ir may be proper to remark, that at the time Dr. C. Suyry 
made the experiments above alluded to, he was not fufficiently ac- 
quainted with the materials he was ufing, to draw the proper conclu- 
tions from them ; this, however, caùnot affect the utility of the Practice 

__ he recommends. 
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I nope I have faid enough, to fhew that the princi- 
ples I have attempted to eftablith are at leaft fupported 
by probability, that the method here propofed has 
already been fanétioned by a more certain experience 
than any other, and that it affords the moft likely means 
of counteracting the deadly poifon of the ferpent tribe. 


Ir is, however, to experience alone, we muft truft, 
for the ultimate decifion upon this fubje€t; and, to 
whatever conclufion this may lead us, I ‘thall moft 
willingly follow ; profeffing myfelf much more anxlous 
for the difcovery of truth, than for the fupport of any 
of the opinions ftated in this paper. I fhall think 
myfelf fufficiently happy, if this effay fhould in any 
way tend to elucidate a fubjeét, as important as it 1s 
obfcure. 


ra SUPPLEMENT 
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AVING at length. fucceeded in procuring a 
H fnake with the venomous teeth and poifon bae 
entire, but which are comnionly extracted in thofe fer- 
pents which the natives carry about with them, I re- 
folved to make fume experiments with it. The {hake 
I had procured was a large Cobra de Capello (Coluber 
Naja, Lin.) and which is generally reprefented to be 
the moft venomous of all ferpents 


EXPERIMENT I. 


I was, in the firft place, defirous of afcertaining the 
power of the venom : for this purpofe, the fnake was 
made to bite a young dog in the hind leg, and for 
which no medicine, either internal or extern 
made ufe of. The dog, upon being bit, howled 
violently for a few minutes ; the wounded limb foon 

ccame paralytic; in ten minutes the dog lay fenfelefs 
and convulfed; in thirteen minutes he was dead. - 


al, was 


EXPERIMENT JI. 


A DOG, of a fmaller fize, and younger, was now 
bitten in the hind leg, when he was inftantly plunged 


intoa warm nitric bath, previoufly prepared for the 
purpofe : as foon as poíible after | 
the wound was flightly i 


ame progrefs as in the 
in the fame time. 


Upon opening thefe two do 


S, about hal Our 
after death, the blood antic ne. bout half an hour 


Cart, and in the larger 
veffels, 


i igiti ion USA 
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veffels, was of a dark colour, in a fluid ftate, and did 
not coagulate on expofure to the atmofphere. 


EXPERIMENT IIL 


AFTER the interval of one day, the fame fnake was 
again brought, and made to bite a young puppy in the 
hind leg, but above the part to be bitten, I'had pre- 
vioufly tied a ligature : immediately after he was bit- 
ten, the wound was fearified and wathed with a folu- 
tion of lunar cauftic. The dog did not appear to feel 
any other ihjury than what inight arife from the liga- 
ture round his leg: half an hour after he was bitten, 
the ligature and dreffing, which confifted of lint dipped 
in the folution of lunar cauftic, were removed. The 
dog foon began to fink, gradually loft the ufe of his 
limbs, breathed quick, was convulfed, and-died in 
half an hour more. On opening this dog, the blood 
coagulated readily on being emptied from the veffels, 


EXPERIMENT IV. 


ANOTHER dog was now-bitten in the hind leg, and 
immediately after a ligature was applied, as in the pre- 
ceding experiment: the wound was fearified and walh- 
ed as before, and for two hours the dog continued 
lively and well, when the ligature was removed. 


EXPERIMENT V. 


ANOTHER puppy having been bit in the fame 
place, the wound was fimply fcarified, and wathed 
with a folution of the lunar cauftic, and for two hours 
the animal continued free from difeafe. In thefe two 
laft experiments the dogs were very young, and fed 
by their mother’s milk: at the expiration of the time 
mentioned, they were carried to her, but fhe avoided 
them, and they both died in the courfe of the day. 


; -EXPERI 
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EXPERIMENT VI. 


OrsERVING in the laft experiments, that the venom 
was probably weakened by ufe, I waited for two 
days, and refolved to try its effets a fecond time 
where no medicine was made ufe of. A dog was 
accordingly bitten by the fame fnake in the hind leg 
in the ufual manner, and in twenty minutes he was 
dead. It is however worthy of notice, that though 
the mortal progrefs of the poifon was as certain as 
before, it did not now appear to produce any pain, 
the animal did not howl upon being bit, but gradually 
funk and died. The blood of this dog continued alfo 
in a fluid ftate, and was of a dark colour. 


EXPERIMENT VIL 


A seconp dog being now bit, the wound was feari- 
fied and wafhed with a folution of lunar cauftic, and 
the fame medicine given in {mall quantities internally, 
and repeated at intervals. The dog appeared to be 
but little affected for about half an hour, when he 
vomited violently for feveral times, gradually funk, 
and died at the expiration of an hour. The blood in 
this dog coagulated after death. 


_ EXPERIMENT VIIL 


A THIRD dog being bit in the fame manner, the 
wound was wafhed with a volatile alkaline fpirit, and 
the fame medicine given internally diluted with water, 
and repeated at intervals. This dog was ina fhort 
time convulfed; vomited feveral times, and. then 
feemed to revive: but he foon relapfed, and in three 
hours he was dead. This dog was not opened, 


EXPERIMENT IX. 


ArTER the interval of two days the fame fnake was 
: brought 


fe We ao? 
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ae and as the volatile alkali appeared to have 
cen og lome ufe in the lat experiment, it was de- 
termined to try it firft: and this experiment, as well 
as feveral of thofe already related, was condutted by 
my friend Dr. Morr with attention and accuracy. A 
dog was accordingly bitten in the ufual place, and 
the volatile alkali given as in the preceding experi- 
ment: the dog was dead in eighteen minutes. 


EXPERIMENT X. 

To a dog bitten in the fame place, immediately 
after the former, that we might have the means of 
afcertaining the effeéts of the remedy, nothing was 
given, he died in eighteen minutes. 


EXPERIMENT XI. 

OxsERVING in the feventh volume of the medical 
faéts publifhed by Dr. Simmons, that Cayenne pepper 
was a powerful remedy for a vegetable poifon obtained 
from the roots of the Fatropha Marihot, or bitter Caffada, 
I determined to make trial of it. To a dog bitten in 
the ufual manner, five grain pills of the pepper were 
given, and the wounded limb was wathed with an in- 
fufion of itin warm water. : Thefe pills had been re- 
peated four times in the fpace of an hour, when the 
dog died. ; 

EXPERIMENT XII. 


A younc puppy was now bitten in the ear, and ex- 


| a€tly half a minute after the ear was cut off. The 


wound made by the knife bled freely. The dog con- 
tinued lively for fome time, but in half an hour, he 
began to droop, and in half an hour more, died. It 
is obferved by Fontana, and he fufticiently well 
accounts for it, that on biting the ears of animals, a 
drop of venom colleéts on the san a the Pol made 
thi zery Y rkable in the experi- 
by oth: this was very remarkable in t 
nae of venom, like a large 
drop of yellow fecum, colleéted on the ear, and trick- 


Jed to the ground. It 
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Ir may be proper in general to obferve, that in all 
thefe experiments, the part bitten did not {well nor 
inflame, a livid mark could be diftinguifhed where the 
footh entered, but could be traced only for a very 
tittle way. When the wounds were {carified, they 
bled little or none at all; but before death they 
commonly bled freely, and the {carifications were cx- 
ceedingly difcoloured. 


Iw all the dogs which were opened, the blood was 
found to be in a fluid ftate. Upon examining, after 
death, thofe animals which died by the poifon of the 
viper, the Anse’ FONTANA commonly obferves, that 
he found the blood coagulated about the héart and 
larger veffels. My experience has not confirmed this 
obfervation, which I attribute to the great difference 
in point of ftrength pofleffed by the venom of the 
fnake made ufe of in the preceding experiments. In 
thofe cafes where the poifon aéted rapidly, the blood 
when emptied from the veflels, fhewed no difpofition 
to coagulate, and feemed to be of a darker colour 
than natural: but in thofe cafes where the animals 
died more flowly, the blood readily coagulated on ex- 
pofure to the atmofphere. It is not foreign to the 
prefent fubje€t to obferve, that: while the poifon of 
ferpents in mingling with the blood, has +a ftrong 
tendency to prevent its coagulation, it on the con- 
trary more readily coagulates in thofe animals, who 
have breathed pure oxygen air.* 


Tnrsg experiments will perhaps ferve little other 
purpofe than to prove the quick and deftru@tive ope- 


Fation of the poifon of this kind of ferpent, and of 
_ the inefficacy of the moft celebrated remedies which 
have been hitherto difcovered. It is certain however 
that upon larger animals the progrefs would have 
been neither fo rapid nor defirnctive, and upon the 
buman body it is alfo probable that remedies might 


1 
a Beppors on faGtitions airs, 
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have been: employed with greater fuccefs: for the 
delicacy of the human fkin is very great, and the 
abforption of any remedy. that might be applied to it, 
extenfive and fpeedy. Dogs, we are told, do not 
perfpire, and it is probable that there exifls much 
corref{pondence between the powers of abforption and 
perfpiration. 


Tue little fuccefs attending the ufe of the lunar 
cauftic in thefe experiments, affords a fufficiently con- 
vincing proof, that the fnakes made ufe of by the 
Asse’ Fonrana, and the one made ufe of by me, 
poflefs very different degrees of ftrength in their ve- 
nom: there are one or two experiments where this re- 
medy appeared to be uled with fome effect: but F 
imputed it to the weakened power of the venom by 
ufe: and Į am fully convinced that the poifon of this 
kind of ferpent, when it is in full vigour, is fo cer- 
tainly and rapidly defiru€tive, at leait to fmall ani- 
mals, that neither the lunar cauftic, nor probably any 
other remedy, would arreft its progrefs. It appears 
that even the delay of half a minute in cutting off 
the car that was bitten, was fatal to the animal; and 
it is fearcely poffible that to a perlon bitten by a 
fnake, any kind of remedy could be applied in a 
fhorter time. No experiment could be better calcu- 
lated than this laft, to fhew the power of the venom 
of this kind of ferpent, for Fontana obferves, that 
it is very difficult to kill either dogs or rabbits when 
bitten in the ears, and out of all the experiments he 
makes upon the ears of thefe animals, and where no 
attempt was made to relieve them, none of them died. 


I am therefore ftill of opinion, that the method of 
cure mentioned in the foregoing paper is the moft ra- 
tional, and the moft likely to fucceed in preventing 
death, as well as the other bad confequences which 
fometimes follow the bite of a ferpent that is not 
mortal. In the ufe of the nitric acid bath, I fhould 
have much confidence: and this confidence arifes 

from 
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from a greater experience of its powerful influence A 
upon the human body in different difeafes: this ex- ; 
-perience will foon be communicated to the public 

by my friend Mr. Scorr, whofe labours in the 
application of a moft powerful and ufeful agent 

in medicine, and efpecially ufeful as applied to 

the inhabitants of warm climates, merit the greateft 
praife. 


g 
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An Account of the PETROLEUM WELLS i the 
BurMuaA Dominions, extracted from’ the Jour- 
nal of a Voyage. from Ranghong up the River 
Erai-Wuddey to Amarapoorah, the prefent 
Capital of the Burmha Empire.—By Captain 
Hiram Cox, Refident at Ranghong. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1797. 


IND eafterly, fharp and cold, thick fog on- 

the river until after fun rife, when it evaporat- 
ed as ufual, but foon after colleétedagain, and continu- 
ed fo denfe till half paft eight A. M. that we could 
barely fee the length of the boat. 


THERMOMETER at fun rife 52°, at noon 74°, in 

: the evening 69°; general courfe of the river north 
20° weft, main breadth from one to one and a half 

miles, current about two and ahalf miles per hour. 


Easr bank, high, rugged, barren downs, with pre- 
cipitous cliffs towards the river; of free {tone inter- 
mixed with {trata of quartz, martial ore and red 
p ochre ; beech moderately fhelving, covered with frag- 
a ments of quartz, filex, petrifactions and red ochre, 
and with rocky points projecting from it into the 
river. 


>_> 


$ Western bank, a range of low fandy ifands, co- 
` vered with a luxuriant growth of reeds. Thefe at 
prefent narrow the ftream to three quarters, and in 
fome places to half a mile, but are overflowed in the 
È rains ; the main bank rather low and fandy, fubjeét to 
be overflowed, its whole breadth about three miles to 
the foot of a range of low woody hills, which. in 

1 3 point 
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point of vegetation, form an agreeable contraft to the 
eaftern fhore; thefe hills are bounded to the weftward 
at the diftance of about twenty miles from the river, by 
-an extenfive range of high mountains, cloathed with | 
wood to their fummits. ! 


x 
` Art half paft ten A. M. came to the lower town of i 
Rainanghong, a temple in it of the antique Hindoo ftyle 
of building. ’ | 


AT noon came to the center town of Ratnanghong | 
(literally the town through which flows a river of i 
earth oil), fituated on the eaft bank of the river, in - i 
latitude 20° 26’ north, and longitude 94° 45 54” eaft 
of Greenwich. Halted to examine the wells of Petro- 
leum. 


ae f 
pan 


Tse town has but a mean appearance, and feveral of 
its temples, of which there are great numbers, falling 
to ruins: the inhabitants however are well dreffed. 
many of them with gold fpiral ear ornaments, and are 
undoubtedly rich, from the great profit they derive 
from their oil wells, as will be feen below. 


Ar two P. M. [fet off from my boat, accompanied 
by the mewthaghee or zemindar of the diftrict, and feve- { 
ral of the merchant proprietors, to view the wells yo 4 
Our road led to the E. N. E. through dry beds of loofe | 
fandin the water courfes, and over rugged arid dows 
and hillocks of the fame foil as deferi bed above; Fie 
growth on them, confifting of {eattered plants of Eu- 
phorbium, the Cafia tree, which yields the Terra Japo- 
nica, commonly called cuich or cut, and ufed through- 
out {ladia as a component part of a beera of paun 
alfo a very durable timber for lining the oil wells a 
ae the hardy biar or wild plumb common in Lis 
ofan. ; ; i 


; À : r 
ae tky was cloudlefs, fo that the fin fhone on us | 
with undiminifhed force, and being alfo unwell, F ‘a 
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A walked flowly, andas we were an hour. walking to 
the wells, I therefore conclude they are about three 
| miles diftant from the river; thofe we faw are fcatter- 
ed irregularly about the downs at no great diftance 
from each other, fome perhaps not more than thirty or 
forty yards. At this particular place, we were inform- 
ed there are one hundred and eighty wells, four or 
five miles to the N. E. three hundred and forty more. 


Re Pa ewe ae te hy 


In making a well, the hill is cut down fo as to form 
a {quare table of fourteen or twenty feet for the crown 
of the well, and from this table’ a road is formed, by 
fcraping away an inclined plain for the drawers to de- 
{cend, in raifing the excavated earth from the well, and 
fubfequently the oil. The fhaft is funk of a {quare 
-form, and lined as the miner proceeds, with fquares of 
Caffia wood ftaves; thefe ftaves are about fix feet 
long, fix inches broad, and two thick ; are rudely 
jointed and pinned at right angles to each other, 
. forming a fquare frame, about four and ahalf feet in 
the clear for the uppermoft ones, but more contraéted 
below. When the miner has pierced fix or more feet 
of the thaft, a feries of thefe {quare frames are piled 
on each other, and regularly added to at top; the ` 
whole gradually finking, as he deepens the fhaft, and 
fecuring him againft the falling in of the fides. 


=> 


Tue foil, or ftrata tobe pierced, is nearly fuch as 

I have defcribed the cliffs to be on the margin of the 
river, that is, firft, a light fandy loam intermixed with 
fragments of quartz, filex, &c.; fecond, a friable fand 
ftone, eafily wrought, with thin horizontal ftrata of a 
concrete of martial ore, tale and indurated argill (the 
talc has this fingularity, it is denticulated, its lamina 
being perpendicular to the horizontal lamina of~the 
argill on which it is feated) at from ten or fifteen feet 
from the furface, and. from each other, as there are 
i feveral of thefe veins in the great body of free ftone. 

f X i: Thirdly, at feventy cubits, more or lefs, from the 
i furface, and immediately below the free fone, a pale 
Vor. VI. I blue 
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blue argillaceous earth (fhiftous) impregnated with the EN 
petroleum and fmelling ftrongly of it. ‘This they fay is 

very difficult to work, and grows harder as they get 
deeper, ending in fhift or flate, fuch as found cover= f 
ing veins of coal in Europe, &c. Below this fhift at Wg 
the depth of about 130 cubits is coal. I procured 3 
fome, intermixed with fulphur and- pyrites, which 

had been taken from a well, deepened a few days be- 

fore my arrival, but deemed amongit them a rarity, 

the oil in general flowing at a fmaller depth. They 
were piercing a new well when I was there, had got l 
to the depth of eighty cubits, and expected oil at tem ^. , 
or twenty cubits more. 

Tue machinery ufed in drawing up the rubbifh, é 
and afterwards the oil from the well, is an axle crofling i 
the center of the well, refting on two rudeforked ftaun- 
chions, with a revolving barrel on its center, like the ‘ 
nave of a wheel, in which is a feore for receiving 
the draw rope ; the bucket is of wicker work, covered 
with dammer, and the labour of the drawers, in 
general three men, is facilitated by the defcent of the 
inclined plain, as water is drawn from- deep wells in. 
the interior of Hizdoffan, - 

To receive the oil, one man is ftationed at the brink 
of the well, who empties the bucket into a channel E 
made on the furface of the earth leading to-a funk jal; 2a 
from whence it is laded into {maller ones, and im- 

_mediately carried down to the river, either by coolies: 
` or on hackeries. 
. WHEN a well grows dry, they deepen it. They fay 
none are abandoned for barrennefs. Eyen the death 
of a miner, from mephitie air, does not deter others 
from perfifting in deepening them when dry. Two 
days before my arrival, a man was fuffocated in one 
of the wells, yet they afterwards renewed their at- 
tempts, without further accident. I recommended 
their trying the air with a candle, &c, but feemingly 
with little effect. z y 


i ae Tr $ 
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Tue oil is drawn pure from the wells, in the liquid 
flate as ufed, without variation, but in the cold feafon 
it congeals in the open air, and always lofes fome- 
thing of its fluidity ; the temperature of the wells pre- 
ferving it ina liquid ftate fit to be drawn. A man 
who was lowered into a well of 1 10 cubits, in my pre- 
fence, and immediately drawn up, perfpired copioutly 
at every pore: unfortunately I had no other means of 
trying the temperature. The oil isof a dingy green 
and odorous; it is ufed for lamps, and boiled with a 
little dammer (a refin of the country), for paying 
the timbers of houfes, and the bottoms of boats, &c. 
which it preferves from decay and vermin; its me- 
dicinal properties known to the natives is as a lotion in 
cutaneous eruptions, and as an embrocation in bruifes 
and rheumatic affections. 


Tue miners pofitively affured me no water ever 
percolates through the earth into the wells, as has been 
fuppofed, the rainsin this part of the country are feldom 
heavy, and during the feafon a roof of thatch is thrown 
over the wells, the water that falls foon runs off to 
the river, and what penetrates into the earth is effec- 
tually prevented from defcending to any great depth 
by the increafing hardnefs of the oleagenous argill and 
fhift ; this will readily be admitted when it is known 

_that the coal mines at Whitby are worked below the 
harbour, and the roof of the galleries not more than 
fifty feet from the bed of the fea, the deficiency of rain 
in this tra€t may be owing to the high range of moun- 
tains to the weftward, which range parallel to the 
river, and arreft the clouds in their paflage, as is the 
cafe on the eaftern fide of the peninfula of Jadia. 


Soricirous to obtain accurate information on a 
fubjet fo interefting as this natural fource of wealth ; 
I had all the principal proprietors aflembled on board 
my boat, and collected from them the following par- 
ticulars, the foregoing I learned at the wells from the 
miners and others. 


Iso I En- 
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. d . 
well as to obviate the caution and referve which mer- 


cantile men in all countries think it neceffary to ob- 
ferve, when minutely queftioned on fubje&ts affecting 
their interefls, and I have reafon to hope my informa- 
tion is not very diftant from the truth. 

Tue property of thefe wells is in the owners of the 
foil, natives of the eountry, and defcends to the heirs 
gencral as a kind of entailed hereditament, with which i 
it is faid government never interferes, and which no ! 
diftrefs will induce them to alienate. One family per- 
haps will poffefs four or five wells, I heard of none -^ò 
who had more, the generality have lefs, they are funk 
by, and wrought for the proprietors; the coft of fink- 4 
ing a new well is 2000 tecals flowered filver of the | 


I ENDEAVOURED to guard againft exaggeration, as AN 


country, or 2500 ficca rupees; and the annual aver- 
age net profit 1000 tecals, or 1250 ficca rupees. 

Tue contract price with the miners for finking a 
well is as follows: for the firft forty cubits they have { 
forty tecals, for the next forty cubits three hundred | 
tecals, and beyond thefe eighty cubits to the oil they 
have from thirty to fifty tecals per cubit, according to 
the depth (the Byrmha cubit is nineteeninches Engh ) z 
taking the mean rate of forty tecals per cubit, and one 
hundred cubits as the general depth at which they ` 
come to oil, the remaining twenty cubits will coft 800 L 
tecals, or the whole of the miner's wages for finking A 
the fhaft 1140 tecals ; a well of a 100 cubits will re- 
quire 950 cafa ftaves, which at five tecals per hundred | 
will colt 47% tecals. Portage and workmanfhip, in 
fitting them, may amount to 100 tecals more; the 
levelling the hill for the crown of the well, and making 
the draw road, 8c. according to the common rate of 
fabour in the country, will coft about 200 tecals; 
ropes, &c. and provilions for the workmen, which are 
fupplied by the proprietor when making a new well ; 
expences of propitiatory facrifices, and perhaps a fig- 
niorage fine to government for permiffion to fink a new 
well» confume the remaining 512% tecals; in decpen~ ` | 


4 ne 
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ing an old well they make the beft bargain in their. 
power with the miners, who rate their demand per 


cubit according to its depth and danger from the 
heats or mephitic air. 


THE amount, produce, and wages of the labourers 
who draw the oil, as ftated to me, I fufpe&t was ex- 


ages or erroneous from mifinterpretation on both 
ides. 


Tue average produce of each well, per diem, they 
faid was 500 vifs, or 1825lbs. avoirdupois, and that 
the labourers earned upwards of eight tecals each 
per month; but I apprehend this was not meant 
as the average produce, or wages for every day or 
month througheut the year, as muft appear from a 
further examination of the fubject, where fa€ts are 
dubious we muft endeavour to obtain truth from inter- 
nal evidence. Each well is worked by four men, and 
their wages is regulated by the average produce of 
fix days labour, of which they have one fixth, or its 
value at the rate of one and a quarter tecals per 
hundred vifs, the price of the oil at the wells; the 
proprietor has an option of paying their fixth in oil, 
but I underftand he pays the value in money, and if 
fo, 1 think this is as fair a mode of regulating the 
wages of labour as any where praétifed ; for in pro- 
portion. as the labourer works he benefits, and gains 
only as he benefits his employer. He can only do in- 
jury by over-working himfelf, which is not likely to, 
happen to an Indian ; no provifions are allowed the oil 
drawers, but the proprietor fupplies the ropes, &c. and 
laftly the king’s duty is a tenth of the produce. 


Now fuppofing a well to yield 500 vifs per diem 
throughout the year, deduéting one fixth for the la- 
bourers, and one tenth for the king, there will remain 


_ for the proprietor, rejecting fractions, 1 36,876 vifs; 


which at 14. tecals, the value at the wells, is equal to 


710 tecals per annum. From this fum there ista be 
13 deducted 
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deduéted only a trifle for draw ropes, &c. for I could 
not learn that there was any further duties or expence 
to be charged on the produce, but the merchants fay 
they gain only a neat 1000 tecals per annum for each 
- well, and as we advance we fhall have reafon to think 
they have given the maximum rather than the minimum 
of their profits, hence therefore we may infer that the 
grofs amount produce per annum is not 182,500 vifs. _ 


FurTuHeEr, the four labourers fhare or one fixth de- 
ducting the king’s tythe, will be 2250 vifs per month 
of thirty days, or in money at the above price twenty- 
eight tecals fifty avas, or feven tecals twelve avas each 
man per month, but the wages of a common labourer 
in this part of the country, as the fame perfons inform- 
ed me, is only five tecals per month when hired from 
day to day; they alfo admitted that the labour of the 
oil drawers was not harder than that of common 
labourers, and the employment no ways obnoxious to 
health. To me the fmell of the oil was fragrant and 
grateful, and on being more indire@ly queftioned (for 
on this part of the fubje€t perhaps owing to the mi- 
nutenefs of my enquiries I obferved moft referve), they 
allowed that their gain was not much greater than the 
‘common labourers of the country, nor is it reafonable 
to expeét it fhould, for as there is no. myftery in draw- 
ing of oil, no particular hardfhips endured, or rifk of 


health, no compulfion or prevention pretended, and as” „~ 


it is the intereft of the proprietors to get their work 
done at the cheapeft rate, of courfe the numbers that 
would flock to fo regular and profitable an employ- 


ment, would foon lower the rate of hire nearly at leaft 


to the common wages of the country ; befides I obferv- 
ed no appearance of affluence amoneft the labourers, 
they were nteanly lodgedandclad, and fed coarfely, not 
on rice, which in the upper provinces is an article of 
luxury, but on dry grains and indigenous roots of the 
nature of Caffada, co}lectedin the waftes by their women 
and children; further it is not reafonable to fuppofe 
that thefe labourers worked conftantly, nature always 

requires 


t 
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requires a refpite, and will be obeyed, however much 
the defire of gain may ftimulate, and this caufe muft 
more particularly operate in warm climates. tô pro- 
‘duce what we often improperly call indolence. Even 
the rigid Cato emphatically fays, that the man who 
has not time to be idle is a flave. A due confidera- 
tion of this phyfical and moral neceflity ought per- 
haps to vindicate religious legiflators from the re- 
proaches too liberally beftowed on them for fanétion- 
ing relaxation ; be that as it may, I think it is fuf- 
ficiently apparent that the article of wages is alfo ex- 
aggerated, and that soo vifs muft only be confidered 
as the amount produce of working days, and not an 
average for every day in the year. The labour of the 
miners, as I have obferved above, is altogether diftinét 
from the oil drawers, and their pay proportioned to the 
hhardihips and rifks they endure. 


Assumine therefore as data, the acknowledged 
profit of 1000 tecals per annum for each well, which 
we can hardly fuppofe exaggerated, as it would ex- 
pofe the proprietors to an additional tax, and the com- 
mon wages of precarious employment in the country, 
that is one month with another, including holy days 
the year round, four and a quarter tecals per month 
as the pay of the oil drawers, which includes the 
two extremes of the queftion, it will make the aver- 


-age produce of each well per diem, 300 vifs or 109,500 


vifs per annum, equal to 399,675 lbs. avoirdupois, or 
tons 478,955 lbs. or in liquid meafure 793 hogfheads 
of fixty-three gallons each; and as there are 520 
wells regiftered by government, the grofs amount pro- 


.duce of the whole per annum will be 56,940,000 vifs 


Or 92,784 tons 1560 lbs. or 412,360 hogfheads, worth 
at the wells, at one and a quarter tecals per hundred 
vifs, 711,750 tecals or 889,737 Lecca rupees. 


From the wells, the oil is carried, in fmall jars, by 
cooleys, or on carts, to the river; where it is delivered 
to the merchant exporter at two tecals per hundred 

l4 vifs, 
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£ 
vifs, the value being enhanced three-eighths by the ex- À 


pence and rifk of portage, therefore the grofs value or ay 
profit to the country of the whole, deduding five per : 
cent for waftage, may be ftated at 1,081,860 tecals, 
or 1,362,325 ficca rupees per annum, yielding a direét : 
revenue to the king of 136,232 ficca rupees per 
annum, and perhaps thrice as much more before it 
reaches the confumer; befides the benefit the whole 
country muft derive from the produttive induftry called 
into aétion by the conftant employment of fo large a 
capital on fo gruff an article. There were between i 
{eventy and eighty boats, average burthen fixty tons á 
each, loading oil at. the feveral wharfs, and ‘others : 
conftantly coming and going while I was there. A 
number of boats and men alfo find conftant employ- ) 
ment in providing the pots, &c. for the oil, and the 

extent of this fingle branch of internal commerce (for 

almoft the whole is confumed in the country) will 

ferve to give fome infight into the internal commerce 

and refources of the country. 


Ar the wells the price of the oil is feven annas 
feven. pies per 112lbs. avoirdupois; at the port of 
Ranghong it is fold at the average rate of three ficca 
rupees three annas and fix pies per cwt. or per hogf- 
heads of fixty-three gallons, weighing $04 Ibs. fourteen A 
rupees feven annas nine pies, exclufive of the cafk, or 
per Bengal buzar maund two rupees five annas eight 
pies, whereas the muftard feed, and other vegetable 
oils, fell at Panghong at eleven rupees per buzar maund. 

To conclude, this oil is a genuine petroleum, pof- 
feffing all the properties of coal tar, being in fa&t the 
{elf fame thing, the only difference is, that nature 
elaborates in the bowels of the earth that for the 
Burmhas, for which European nations are obliged to 
the ingenuity of Lord Dunponatp, ie 


VIE, 
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VII. 


ON THE MAXIMUM OF MECHANIC 
POWERS, AND THE EFFECTS OF MA- 
CHINES WHEN IN MOTION. 


By Lırsurenanrt WILLIAM LAMBTON, 


Of His Majefty’s 33d Regiment of Foot. 


À {OST mathematicians, in treating on the fcience 
J of mechanics, have drawn their conclufions 
from confidering the weight and power ina {tate of 
equilibrium, and have deduced their proportions from 
their refpeflive diftances of each from the center of 
motion; or from what the velocities would be, fup- 
pofing them to be put in a moving ftate. But in the 
actual application of any machine, whether fimple or 
compound, we fhall find that when it is put in motion 
by the fuperior force of the power, there will be a 
certain ratio between the weight and power, fo that 
inany given time the effeét may be the greateft poflible. 
The various and moft ufeful cafes which relate to this 
fubjeé&t are comprifed in the following problems, and 
as it is my intention to determine the precife effects 
of fuch powers as are of the moft general ufe in the 
‘conftruétion of machines, fuch as the lever, the wheel, 
and axle, &c. and where the power applied to raife the 
weight, aéts by the force of gravity sit will be neceflary 
to take into confideration the effeéts of their own 
maffes, and therefore fome general propofitions muft 
be premifed relative to the centers of percuflion and 
gyration of the refpective moving powers a ta 
compare the mafs colletted into the center or per- 
cuffion or gyration of a beam or folid wheel; to that 
power, which acting at the extremity would give the 
fame angular velocity. = 
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Ir has already been demonftrated by mathema- ( 
co) | ticians that if s be the center of fufpenfion, or ro- aK 
tag hii) gation; o the center of percuffion, and g the center 
evi it) sof gyration ;—and if p be a particle and d its diftance 
Cot all the pd? all the pa) ( 
ment, ‘rom s, then 50= Force of the body? and sg = V =e body i 
ne which expreflions are univerfal, let the form of the 
he body be what it will. Now as: the lever and wheel 
it are powers whofe operations are materially influenced 
al by their own weight, I fhall confider every cafe in 
en which they can poflibly be effected. And notwith- 
ia | ftanding that the part of mechanics relating to percuf- A 

` fon and gyration, has been fo copioufly treated on by — Pee 
z others, yet as it becomes fo effential a part in the pre- s 
: fent theory, I fhall include fuch propofitions as imme- 
ii diately apply, and put them in the moft convenient 
h forms. Some of them; I believe are new, and par- 
y ticularly fuited to the prefent fubje&t. 
5 Prog. 1. Ler AB be a bar or beam perfectly 
c treight and of uniform thicknefs, having its point 
—=3 of fufpenfion S, at any variable diftance from the 
A extremity A: it is required to determine the dif- 
i tance of the center of percuffion from S. s 
; i Pur AB=v, AS=x, and therefore SB =v—#; 4 
and let the faid diftance of the center of percuf- 
- on from s be y, then v being an indefinitely fmal] fe 
plane at right angles to the axis of the beam, hee 


v=x? xv will exprefs one pd@* or the fluxion of 
all the pd* in AB; and by the fame reafoning, 
@~#Xw is the fluxion of the force of ACB 
fuvar xo 20° — Gux< 6x2 : 
B SS ae ala aoe where xand 
v may be taken in any ratio.to each other. If x9 
or the center of fufpenfion be at A, then y=2y as 
bas been proved by others. {f #4, then y=4y alfo. 
2n whichcafe the center of percuffion will be at the 


297 SSe- 


other extremity B, and when #=70, then v=o, and 
the center of percuftion coneiding with the center of 
; ; gravity, 


i i igiti i SA 
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gravity, the power of ofcillation will ceafe, and the 
motion, if there be any, will be rotatory. 


Cor. 1. IF it be required to determine the diftance _ 
of the center of fupenfion when the vibrations are 
et we E 
the quickeft poffible, then y, or its equal ie oe 
becomes a maximum, and therefore its fluxion, by. 
making w variable, is =o. Hence 124X—6Ux X 3U—6x 
— 30x 2V —buN+ 6x" =o, and y= v3 or tivi 
when S is taken towards A, or on that fide of the 
center of gravity. 


Cor. 2. OTHER forms may be obtained if AS=x 
and SB=z, both variable quantities:—for then ¥-+% 
will exprefs the‘fluxion of both ends, and x°x-+- 24 the 
fluxion ofall the pd* in AB. And fince the force of any 
ofcillating body may beexpreffed by multiplying the dif- 
tance of the center of gravity from the center of fufpen- 
fion, into the body itfelf, the force of AB is therefore 


hemes flu:e*s-tflu:x*x__23X x3 
defined by se Hence y= or X a 


g` — x xt —x* 


$ 2 
Then when x=0, y becomes equal 3z; and if «=%z, 
y= ;—and when x and z are equal, y vanithes.. 


Prog. 2. The notation remaining, as in the laft pro- 
blem : let the center of gyration be required, while the 
beam A B is made to revolve round a center S at any 
variable diftance from A: and let w exprefs the diftance 
of the center of gyration from S. Then we shall have 


2 f 2—3 ie - + 
CE 000d) 5 Urea erin e E a. 


w =v 
w—uya. and when v=ż, fo that S may be in the cen- 
ter of gravity of AB, then w=żv 3. When x= pu, 9% 
becomes equal „v alfo, and in this cafe the center of 
gyration will be at the fame diftance from B, that the - 


center of rotation is from A. 


Cor. 
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Cor. Ir appears from Cor. 1 of the laft problem, 
that when the vibrations of a beam are the quickeft 
poflible, x is equal tos—?4, when the point of fufpen- 
fion is taken on that fide the center of gravity towards 
A. Now fince § is the diftance of the center of gravity 
of the beam from A or B, it follows that ¿v= exprefles 
the diftance of the center of percuffion from the center 
of gravity when the vibrations are the quickeft poffible: 
But it appears from this problem, that £4”+ exprefles 
the diftance of the center of gyration from the center 
of gravity, when the beam is made to revolve on that 
center. Therefore if the beam be fufpended, by what 
in this cafe is the center of gyration, the vibrations will 
be the quickeft poffible. 


Cor.2. Irthe parts AS, SB be denoted byxand zasin 
gin 2 ¢ x3 4 43 
Cor.2, of the laft prob. then w= pete 
Thenifx=o, and z become equal A B, WEZV =V: 
and when x and z are equal, WENS E ZV ENT, 
and lafily, if «=iz, then w=1z; all which are pre- 
cifely the fame as in the laft problem, 


Pros. 3. Let ABD be a folid beam of uniform 
thicknefs, having an angle at D, and let AD=DB, 
and AE =EB=x, and if the line ED be continued to 
the center of rotation S, i ; 


then SE will be perpen- A 
dicular to AB, and there- . OP ROERE 
fore A S=B S, and the A i x 
beam wiil be in the fame i 3 ` 


plane with the triangle 


ASB, and being made to A 
revolve round the center eRe A E N 
S, retaining its pofition E B 


with refpeét to the line S E: itis required to determine 
the diftance of the center of gyration from S. 


Pur DS=7, and AD=B D=», and allo ED=4. Then 
TESA AS 
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A AS =v +d*+2ad; and therefore 2v°i-t2d òt zad ò 
} willbethe fluxion ofall the d*in the whole beam ABD- 
Hence! w — fata at zady = v v? + 3d? + bad 


2U 3 
a vanifhes, and the beam coincides with 


the line AB, becomes equal Ff NEE AE if d vanith 
os 


which, when 


W= Vy, for then D will coincide with Sand ADB 
will become two beams revolving on their extremities, 


k; Pros. 4. Ler ABC re- ; 

$- prefent a circular fuperfices, CA ; 

\ or folid wheel of ‘uniform : 
thicknefs, fo that its weight 
may be as its area; and let 
it revolve round its center S; 
it is required to determine 
the diftance zy, of its center 
of gyration from S., 


Pur A= the area of the. B 
circle whofe diameter is unity, and r= radius 
of ABC. Then 4 Ar? is the area of ABC, whofe 
fluxion is 8 A +3,; and therefore 8 A r ; is 


~8ar : 
folid wheel of uniform thicknefs whofe radius is fe 


Pros. 5. Ler ABC and 
sbc be two concentric circles 
whofe refpeétive radii are 
R;r ;—if the plane or folid A 
wheel whofe area is adc 
be taken away, and the re- 
maining plane or folid Aa 
Bb Ce, uniformly thick, be 
conceived to revolve round 
the center S; it is required to determine the diftance of 
its center of gyration from S. 


N vo =rv% which expreffion applies to every 


. 


Pur A= the area ofthe circle whofe radius is'unity, 
sees x eee ; 
EAR Will be the area. gf t Bitaay a gt eee 
er 
; = 


the pd* inthe whole beam: then will 


4 SS ee 
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4 A? the area of the lefs one ; and therefore 4 A Re 
4 Ar= the area of the annulus. Now8 ARR is the 
fluxion of that area, and 8 A Rs R the fluxion-of all 
flu Sa RR Rt 


s 


4AR?—4ar? 2R?—2r” » 


the pd’. Hence w = 
which when r vanifhes, or the whole becomes folid, 
is equal Rj as in the laft problem. 
Cor. Tue feétors Sa and S A, being to each 
other as the areas of their refpective circles, and there- 


fore as the fquares of the diameter of thefe circles; 
q ; 


and if A inthis cafe reprefent a fimilar feGtor of the cir- 

cle whofe radius is unity, the fame refult will be had 

with refpeét to the parts Ag, and Bå, as in the former 

cafe, for the diftance of the center of gyration from 
A 


And when 


the center S, will in this-cafe be Vee 
r yanifhes fo that the fectors are complete fettors of the 


3 R? Zs 
larger circle, than w=y—=R yt. 


Pros. 6. Ler AB be a beam uniformly thick, 
having its point of fufpenfion at any variable diftance 
from. A, as at S; and let the beam be made to vibrate 
with any given angular velocity: it is required to de- 
termine that power, which a€ting at the extremity B, 
would have the fame angular force as the whole mats 
collected into, and acting at, the center of percuflion. 


Let the length A B be v, AS=zx, . A 
and SB=u—x; and the diftance of 
the center of percuffion from S equal 
y: then by the general expreffion 
a all the pa: TS 
I= fore of the body Now if inftead of’ 
taking all the #d* in the whole 
beam, or fuppofing all the particles 
colle&ted into the center of percuf-' 
fion, we conceive a power p acting 
at the extremity B fuch as multiplied 
by the fquare of its diftance SB, 
(v—«), its force’ {hall be equal ‘to all 
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=. p xXv—x a v 3 
J = Force of thebeam> and f= wap x force of the beam; 


Ae r g: Jy X v—2x 
thats pep nto = ee OF 
the mafs. And by {ubftituting the value of y, we have 
ap V7 —30x-+9x7 a 4 
A x by the mafs, a general exprefion 
for the value of p for any beam of equal thicknefs, 
and whofe weight is as the length. 


Cor. 1. Now when z vanithes, pas the mafs; fo 
that when the beam is fufpended at the extremity A, 
then the weight which applied at the diftance AB to 
an inflexible line vibrating with any given velocity, fo 
as to have the fame force as the mafs of the beam col- 
lected into its center of percuffion, and moving with 
the fame angular velocity, fhall be equal one-third 
the weight of the beam. 


ae 


Cor. 2. IF «be taken tov in the ratio of 1 tos 5 
then by fubftituting the value of w in the above ex- 
wm / w— 3-1-3 wits T 7 re} 
preflion,p = jt bn 4% by the weight, when that weight 


is defined by v, its length; and the weight of the 

fhorter end, unity. Or fuppofe the whole weight to 

: 3 n?—3n +3 i 5 S 5 
A be W, then Dim op eae W: and in this cafe the 


weight of the fhorter end will be defined by 5, 


n—1. W 
z 


and that of the longer by „let W be what it will. 
Cor. 3. When. #=2 then f=4W: but it muĝ be 

remembered that p“ is the power of the whole beam, 
: fince it is compared with the whole mafs colleéted into 
the center of percuflion ; and is therefore the p of both 
ends reduced to B, and hence in cafes where the two 
i ends are equal, as in the prefent one, the p^ of each 
= end is + of half the beam, which together are equal 
| y tot W, the p of the whole beam. 
g 
| 


Sa ; : Progr ~ 
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AND 


Pros. 7. Ler S be the center of rotation, and let 


- fhe beam be made to revolve horizontally with any 


given angular velocity: it is required to determine 


the p of the whole beam acting at B. 
Tur notation being the fame as in the laft problem 


Jand w being the diftance of the center of gyration 


„a'l the pd? “dt 
from S, then ee ee E therefore we have 


wu? v?—30x-+-3x" : A 
Pn n NAI n ass Se eS Rs 
=X the beam, =z Gea} geX me V eight of the 


beam the fame as in the laft problem. Hence in this 


; ap wan, 
cafe, if x be to vas £ to #, then e career xW, 
and when the two ends become equal, fo that the 
center of rotation coincides with the center of gravity, 
then the beam may revolve either vertically or hori- 
zontally, and the pof both ends together will be + 
the weight. ; 

Cor. 1. OTHER forms may be derived for the value 
ofp, if the two arms be called dand 6, and their 
weights c and d refpeftively. For by the general ex- 


par 
Now by 


preflions Y= force of the beam? the beam’ 


the firft of thefe, if p be the power of the whole 


and w?= 


beam afting at B, we have p =2X the force of the 


. _ Bta a w? j 
beam aaie K a and by the fecond, 9’ == x PY j 


erie 


~ Bid ~—— . Bi 4.93 
the beam = ese ne > in both cafes =P% 
the weight of the beam. Now when a=4, fic Co 

ee) 


or 4 the weight ; and if c=o, p=} the weight alfo. 
Cor. 2. Ir further appears, that in all cafes of an 


-ofcillating motion of the beam, the p is defined by 


multiplying the diftance of the center of percuflion 
from the center of fufpenfion, by the mafs or. 


weight, and dividing by the fquare of the diftan 
“at which p’ is to aét: and that in i r 


gyrating motion of the beam, the /’ is defined by-mul- 
tiplying the fquare of the diftance of the center of gyra- 
tion from the center of rotation, by the mafs or eit 


an ENAU top ine pina afer Bellin Ria ae wnnenpsonse 


conceived, ora weight equal to that of the rin 
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act., Hence it follows in both cafes, that if the p 
of the same beam or body, be reduced to different 
diftances, its value will be inversely as the squares 
of these distances. 


„Pros. 8. Ler A be the area of the circle whofe 
diameter is unity, and 7 = the radius of the circular 
plane ABC: and let p represent the periphery of 
a circle, or a ring into which we will conceive as 
many particles collected, as, with any angular ve- 
locity, shall have the same force, as the mass of the 
circular plane, (or solid wheel of the same diameter, 
and uniformly thick, ) collected into a circle, whose 
radius is the distance of the center of gyration from 
the center C, moving with the same angular ve- 
locity: the value of p is required. 


Now it is evident from the 
nature of the problem, that 
pT will be equal to all the pd? 
in ABC. And since 4A7* is 
the area of ABC, we have 
w =n andp=w XAA =A 
by substituting the value of w* 
which value is equal half the 
mass of ABC, whether it be a 
circular plane or solid wheel, 


A B 


Now this power p’ may be either a ting, as ishere 
g, di- 
vided- into two equal parts, each acting at the ex- 


_ tremity of a lever, revolving on its center, and 


whose length is equal to the diameter of the ring; 
and in the same manner we may conceive the p’ in 
problem 7 to be resolved into a ring of equal weight 


“whose diameter is equal A B. 
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Pror. 9. Er ithe required to determine the g 
‘of the whole beam AB in Prob. 3, acting at ‘A, while 
‘the beam revolves horizontally on the center S. 


ig w? t h 43d? bad à = = 
Tunex p= =X theweight = tae Noy 


in this case; when a vanishes, then p becomes 
vA ad me 5 5 

Sex Ws ‘when d vanisnes, and D coincides 

3243 

‘with S, in which case v becomes equal AS, and AD 


“and DB become two beams revolving on one end 


‘each; then the P of both the beams together is 
‘equal  W, where W is the weight of both the 
beams; and therefore the p’ of each, acting at the 
extremity ‘A or B, is 3 its own weight, the same as 


in Prob. 6, Cor. 1. 


Pros. 9. Ler the annulus in Prob. 5 be pro- 
posed, to determine the p’ of the whole, acting at 
the distance SA, any where in the circumference. 


See ea ; 4 
TuEN sincew’ is equal -2 
( 2R 


—2;7? 


where R=SA, and 


7=sawe shall have p= (= X the body) aU 9 


2R2—2r* 


AXR7A— TA Rae I : z a 
~e = yee *z the weight of the annulus: 


and when r=o, so that the interior circle may va- 
nish, and ABC become ‘an ‘entiré circle or ‘solid 
wheel, then p’= 5 the mass, ‘the same as in Prob. 8. 


Cor. Ir A represent the area of a sector of a 


_ circle whose diameter is ‘unity, similar to the sectors 
-AS-or:a sin Cor. of Prob. 8; ‘then the p’ of both 


-the parts Aa and BG together, will-be equal 
together. 


Lye 
Rae 


R27 


— xt the mass of the two’ parts 


_ Pros. 10. Ler Aa, 6B, cC, -be a solid ring, -hay- 
img a solid beam whose center is the center of the 
annulus, as in the next figure; it is required to de- 
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Ler W’ express the weight 
er mass of the annulus; and w 
that of the cross beam a:b, 
which beam is of equal thick- 
ness. Then the p’ of the beam 
at b is $ w by Prob. 6, Cor. 3; 
which reduced to B, is =, by 
Cor. to. Prob.. 7, and the p’ of 


the ring is -xi W’, by the last Prob. .Hence 


R? aw! rau 


g of the whole is woe xy tS. : 
PS Oe ae EW express the weight of the two end 
Aa, Bb, being parts of the 
annulus, whose center is 

S, and if the weight of emer 
the beam ad, whose center A ; B 
is also S, be expresséd py- ses? ; 

w, as before; then the p’ 

of the whole beam, and both ends together, will be 


R? w! r?w i 
—— X - 
Rt—72 g + DRU 


Pros. 11. WHEN the two circular ends are braced 
to the beam ab by the braces cd, cd, on -both sides 
of-the beam: it is required to determine the p of 
the whole, acting at B, when moving on the center 


Ler W’ and w repre- 
sent the weight of the two i 
circular ends, and the’ 
beam ab, respectively, as’ 
in the last. Prob. and let 
the leneth cd, be v, andthe weight of the two braces 
at one end, be w, Now ifs be supposed the center 
of rotation, then the case in Prob. 9 would apply. 
And because sc varies so little from se or Sa, in a 
beam of considerable length, that any deviation 
from the truth which might arise from considering 


cod gS Fea pid, be, SOG Agi i Anas bw OER CT 
—— PE Boa DYEStioation 


a WoL. Vie ——4 se VEST IO £10: 3 
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} 
investigation unnecessary. Supposing then sc = Sa; 4 

ouk | and call ‘de=a, then sd=r—~a very nearly. Then Ke 
age by Prob. 9, the p of the braces at one end is 

eve, + grebari at xw, or equal kw’, by substitut- 

Con 30437 a7 ó ara. > 
ng i ing k for tenet there And therefore 2 hw’ 

nou: 3+ 3.7—al*46.ar—at s 

E will be the p’ of all the braces at the distance Sé, 

ae then by Cor. 2 of Prob. 7. As R?: Ts g kw: 

and — the p’ of all the braces reduced to the distance | 
> 2 rh 2, bey! r2 : A 

S SBEL Hence e xo ee expresses the p wi 

of the beam, circular ends and braces together, very aa 

ya nearly. É E 

SaN j ‘ 

mh Hencr is obtained the value of Ø in the most | 
his - useful cases that occur; and this p’ being the power, 
vd which acting at the extremity of the different fi- 

nig gures here enumerated, will give the same angular 

=z velocity, as their respective masses acting at the 

A center of percussion or gyration: it is therefore the 

ey masses themselves reduced to the distance from the ' 
ut center of motion, at which, if a weight be applied, 
anc to act as a power for Overcoming a resistance, this 7 
for Ø will be so much in addition to the mass to be 

‘iff moved by that weight, and must therefore be con- 

ni sidered’ in computing the effects of all machines i» 


ge sults will appear in the following problems : 

i Prog. 12. Ler AB bea beam of equal thick- 
nE ness, whose weight call W, - Uar $ 
< and whose center of motion C | 


PG, isin the center of thebeam, A 
a Then if P be a given weight, - 
acting as a power to move 
the weight 2 ; the value of 


» . ». . 4 : g Í 
a w 48 required when its mo- ; IF 2 { 4 
| mentum is the greatest pos- al NG a 
sible, Y bss fiat - 
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„Since W expresses the weight of the beam, 3 W. | 
will express the ø of the whole beam acting at B. | 
And since both ends are of equal length, P—z, will 
be the moving power, and P+iW-+.2 is the mass 
to be moved, with respect to angular velocity. 


NY P—x . . : 

Hence THiwps |S the accelerative, and is as the ve- 
locity with which P will move after having over- 
come the resistance. But since AC=CB, this quan- 
tity is also the accelerative force of xv, and therefore 


= ‘ 5 ` ae art . 

the momentum of w is “—“— whichbeinea maxi- 
P+3W+x ? 5 

mum, its fluxion is equal nothing: hence Pa—Oa# 

X P+iW+e—2 * Pr—2*=0, from which, when 


reduced, we have = Adar Na lst eS 


3 

Pros. 13. ` Ler the arms of the beam AB be of 
unequal lengths, and let the whole beam be to 
the shorter end, both in length and weight, as n to- 
unity. And let W express the weight of the whole 
beam. Then if P as a power be suspended at B, it 
is required to determine the weight wv; so. that it 
may ascend, when overcome by P, with the greatest 
momentum possible. 

Tuen by Problem 6, Cor. 2, Arp —B 
the p of the whole beam is equal aaa 
E x Woe W, by putting () ®) 
om 323 
O Zat —6n +3 


the shorter end will be =, that of the longer a 
by the same Cor. Now the weight of the longer arm 


and the weight of 


—— 
a—I.W 


being =“, its weight when reduced to B will be 


a—I. WwW 
an 


shorter end A C, reduced to A, will be =: and as 
nm=1(BC):1(AC);:=: == the weight of 


2n 2nn— 
te 


AC reduced to B. Again; asm—1: 1:: 7; —— 


a—t 


, and by the same reasoning the weight of the 


w 


v 


= the weight of v reduced to B. Hence-—==+-—*_ 


2nn—T n— 
is that weight, whichif pled at B, would orecisely 
seen Gotithy EWES 
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oul | Hence P + 2” Sl ; = — —— will be the motive 
? nn— Ln 

age | force or moving power. Then again, when the bo: 
eve, dies are in motion, g W is the p Lot the whole beam 


Con actingat B: and—“+, the value of x when reduced 
ng i Panos oles Seek a 
nou: to B, it follows that P+ sw+— is the whole mass 
D 


1e 1 compared at at B with ‘Tespect - to angular velocity. 


Esso oe ext x 
EAG =P 774 T an=- nï - g 
and ece e ee is the aecelerative force 
2TH) bi pons 
3 at B;—or the acceletative force of P: eee Oe of areo H 
$ ' n= w w k 
N & = P+ Qn = an—T 
seal duced to B. Then as i Gg eB EN rd * Gea 
a) x 
mf ES — be ESS ae peer 
his x q=, Sosas x ; 
JPA ig 7 Ez "— = £- 4 
O ees E 3 wel Sa the socalempiye Ge of 
mg! #—I.P-+4rn—I wwe : 
g z w suspended at A: which, by putting q for 
yS = v, = 
r =a e and ¢ for n-i P+ n=1. oW, will 
Cay an ann—y i 
— I. | 
ut be expressed by A: and therefore the mo- 
anc 2—1.tn— 
[Or tive force, or momentum of v mill be ae 
tafi n= t-n. x N 
ni Whose fluxion being equal’ to nothing,. we have ye 
vee n=l. Ge 9.0% X n=). ttn- v-n=]. vXn= I. 
E i aa ae r 
d 


2, Ie a =0, åîndr=V En]. -g-t, a general 
fj Expression, when the shorter end i is unity, anal the 
A whole length- of the. beam, any whole number’ 


ee 


4 hen n is 2; so that the arms are equal; then w= 
: ; aes A : 

| > a eee as in the last. 7 
A a 


Z a 


y, pean 14. If the nies arms be ae any given length 

E whatever, the shorter being ¢ expounded: by a, Pind oF, 7, 
the longer by b; and their > Weights by -c and d re- 
i 


spectively : then. if P as in the former case be ap- 
plied to act as a power at B; 


as is required to deter- 
mine the value of x in term j 


a imax GR Batukul Kangri. Une Handa fd ida ee USA zA 


y 
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Now by Problem 7, Cor. Sees X cd; will. ex- 
press the 7 p’ of the whole beam reduced to B. Hence 
Ea aap XCF LS, will express the mass when 
reduced to B, as to angular velocity. ` Then since > 
is the weight of the shorter end reduced. to A;—is 
the weight which applied at B, would Balance A 
shorter end. Therefore = += applied at B, would 


sustain the shorter end, together with the weight 2, 


în equilibrio. Hence P + Ltt isthemoving 
4 d ac ax 
sane : bb 
power. And therefore ——,—,—~——— is the ac- 
galtz Xei" a 


celerative force of P, or of 2 reduced to. B, and 


is the accelerative Pine of vsus- 


pended at A: which, by. substituting q for a P + 


ad ae a3453 

z z md for bB g SEXE becomes #4; : 
bea? 

Hence en is the motive force, whose fluxion be- 


ing equal to 0, we leave qba—2a0x > raw XK th +abe—abrX 
qbv-@ x =o, anda = TYE i -+. Now if abe 


unity, then v = v Ë E t, the same as in the last 
Problem, when m—1 will be engal b: 


Note. Irin the accelerative foree of P, q be sulit 
: c a8 LB i 
stituted for P +4 and ¢ for P+ jalan © cta 


. - + abq—ax . 
then the accel ene force of v is Bra and its 


momentum = ee, from whence v = EIET, +tq- 


2 r, and in the preceding problem, if g be put for 


? 


P == _—"__, and ¢ for P+gW, in the acce- 


an 2nn—I? 


lerative force of P, and proceeding to find the ac- 
celerative forceof 2, &c. then van-l. Vi +iq-n-1. t. 
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Pros. 15.. Ler ABC be a solid wheel of uniform 
thickness and density, revolv- 
= Ing on its center S: and let its 
wea J weight be W, and if P be a 


guk 


age 


-0D weight applied as a power, sus- 
no i > 3 . fr l 

sou; pended to a line passing freely 
ee over the wheel, and to which 
~ Hne is fixed the weight. x at 
= į the opposite end. The value 


: of v is required, in case of a 
mae 3 
P maximum. 


Lat ( 


=a ` SINCE the weight and power are equally distant 
A from the center of motion, P—v will be the moving 
mf power: and'by Problem 8, 3 W isthe Ø of the wheel. 
sie Hence P-+iW + xis the mass to be moved, as to 
+ é — angular velocity. Then will sip be the accelera- 


“Px —x 


tive force and z the motive force of v, whose 
3 a P+sw+e d 2 
fluxion being equal to nothing, we have P’v+iPWe 


ax —2PWx—Waexr—27% = 0 and v= /W*+6PW+8P* 
ut —2P-W., ` CSS Da E E S AE 
bane : 

‘Or 

tif Pros. 16. Ler Aa, B b, be two circular ends, 


ii fixed to the beam a b, these: ` 


Ga ends being of equal thickness Al eke 
oe as well as the beam. Let the Spore E 
>: Weight of both the former to- 
u gether be W’, and that of the 
ie atter w: and let the’ beam 


« Mmoveonits center S.—Then if 
P bea given weight, actingas = 
a 4 power at B, it is required to determine the weight 
i| æ- suspended at the other end under the circum- 
stances of amaximum, — 


C WEP Be tng ; Ea ; : D F if 
1 _, Now if SB=R and sb=r, then by Problem 10, { e 
|. they of the beam and heads; reduced to B, will be oy 


, bw O rnw SESA 7 HSER F 5 
Bie. tar zi, Where, rae NA SHR Sth Ss eles USA ey 
pees Fao man ; 
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and heads are suspended in the common center of 
gravity, P—wr will be the moving power, and P 


bw! r7Ww & z 
I= za + @ the sum of all the mass after being 
P—x 5 
m motion. Hence P EN, Cai — ba is the accelera- 
S Px—x2 


r?w 


tive, and $ + aan = 
equal == a putting t=P4+—= yez yoan < and by tak- 
ing its Maok equal nothing, t= F+ iP +t.. 


+æ the ninao force of z, 


Pros. 17. To determine v under the circum- 
stances of a maximum, when the two circular ends 
are braced to the main beam 4b, by the braces v,- 
whose weight altogether is 2w. 

THEN, by Problem 11, the p of two of the vs at 
u* +3. 7—al? ¥6.ar— a2 haf? 
S 543.7 al? barat RI 
v43 r—elt+6.ar—a 

30?-+-37—2|"-+6ar—a: and wherese=a. 
Hente the p for ale the braces 


reduced to B, will be “=, and N 
a A 
by the same problem r mat (Z 


Hte will be the g' of the ifite 
beam, heads and braces, re- 
duced to B. Now since the 


endsare in equilibrio, exclusive 
of the weight, P—w will be the 


Px— xt 
Bw! Aw, ahr 


moving power, and P+% ete is the we 
force of a aS by note p+ StS 

becomes == aaa =", and by making its “Absit equal to 
nothing, we shall have e=V/f+te—t, asin the 


one end, reduced to B, 1 


= by putting A= 


aku! 


Former case. ‘And this form will always obtain for. 


all beams moving on their centers, after determin-. 
ing the value of 7 , and substituting t for the known 


KOnK in the denomination. 
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Sat ‘Pros. 18. Ler ABD be a solid wheel, whose 
ee weight is W, and CC bean axle, but:whose weight A 
eve. | 38 so small, compared: with that of the wheel, as not 
aire to be regarded. Then if P, asa power, be suspended 
yet toa line passing round the circumference -of the l 
n “wheel, whose radius-caltġ; and v a weight to be y 
E raised suspended to a line passing round the axle, 
a whose radius let be a: it is required to determine s, 
T so that its effect may- be a maximum. 
emp - 
lat ¢ = £ : AT 
Since W is the weight of the wheel, 4 W is the See 
a # of the whole, acting at B, % 
; -when in motion by Problem 8; 
rl y 7 i 
mk and + is the value of w re- { 
his duced to B. Therefore P+- 2 W 
ane -+ Sis the mass to be moved, 
mio . : ; 
S after. ver ET 
anh! BUC is overcome by P:and 
as P—-- will be the moving pow- 
r Do i : 
AY ee | 
ut E E AREA ae | 
er. ; a fac > åC- : 
ane r Hene z isthe ac 
s FAT Mer 
for Phiv+ 6 f 
ty . > Ph—ax 2 
es _ celerative force of P= ae , by putting ¢=P-+-1W. i 
: . . Tes | abp—atx __ P 5 p 
we Phen asb: a: : [== : © ** = the accelerative A 
+ tht 4 bax 
z B ee S E. ge ; 
e force of x, and therefore Pike its motive force 
a oe when suspended at C, which by: making its fluxion 
ne equal ta nothing, we shall obtain e= v i +7P— | 
0 ies : a a i 
seH ig b wet Orw+8p?—2p—w__ wor Er i ; 
i pas mam Gates es 8p? 2P— t 
(ea ey when 
sa | and b become equal the same as in Problem 15. 
yi ? - ; iE i 
o. _ Prop. 19. Let the wheel and axle be as in the pe 
) Jast, with this difference, that the Weight. (w)eor 7 f/m 
yal the axle projecting on each side the wheel, be con- er 
` sidered. t He ; an 
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THEN + Wis the ø of the wheel at B, to the 
center 5, (for we shall Suppose the part of the axle 
which passes through the wheel to be of the same 
density with the wheel;) and 4 w the P of the axle 
at C, and which, reduced to B, will be a Hence 


Dw -paw - 


~a isthe p of the wheel and axle together, at 


r if “77° j Bwa? $ 
B. Then will Pop "+4 express the mass after 


4 8 . . > 
being in motion : and p—= as in the former case, 


bw + aur 


being the moving power, by putting =P a 
and proceeding as in the former case, we shall have æ 


Ee eee <b oe 
=TVE+tP—— . t; or by restoring the value of ¢, 


— JEEN w $20 f Rwy ae © 2btppbawtatay 
aX a Ase RE Rea NRE — = l 
a 2ab 2ab...  ° 


Scuortum. These problems comprehend all the 
cases that can be of general use in combining the 
lever with the wheel and axle; or in their separate 
application, when the power is acted on by gravity, 
and whose motion is uniformly accelerated, the same 
as that of bodies falling freely through any given 
space. And since, in the preceding Problems, gra- 
vity; or the space-which a body falls freely through 
in the first second of'time, is considered as unity, 
it follows that the accelerative force of œin all these 
cases: being multiplied by 16%, feet, (or what may 
be the measure in any particular latitude, ) will give 
the space in feet that v would pass through im the 
first second of time, and from which the space 
which would be passed over in any other time may 
be computed, ‘since those spaces are as tlie squares 
of the- times in which they would be passed over 
fromthe beginning. It is also easy to compute the 
velocity of wv after passing through a given space 
in any given time; for that velocity will be in the 
subduplicate ratic of the accelerative force: and 
hence. another maximum may be determined; viz: 
the greatest possible effect of- v, after passing 
aun a given space. For if the square root of 
the ac 


co a ive fo Nie Gaga hed by athe roduc 


t 
as the momentum of æ ror any space passed 
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over. Or if the velocity of w, after having passed +! 


coul | through any space in any given time, T be multi- N 
tage |© pled by w, then that product will evidently be the 
cve, | momentum of v, after having passed through that 
Con | space: and therefore, by the well known method of à 
ng i fluxions, the value of w may be obtained under the 3 
ngu; circumstances of a maximum: and this. will apply 
he to all the foregoing cases. But to select one of the 
item most useful, let it bethat in Prob. 17, where the 
and lever moves on its center of gravity, which it is 
emp generally made to do when a power is applied at 7 
at ¢ one end to raise a weight at the other to a certain F 
height, and then return to repeat its stroke, and so l 
` z continue by the alternate acting and ceasing of the 


power. Now, in the case alluded to, the accelera- 


mfi $» : Bs, 3 EE 

his tive force of x is as = therefore OM will be 
del as the momentum of v after being urged by the 
nis force by which it would be carried through a space, 


poo that should be to the space a body would be carried 
15 through by gravity in the sametime, as = to unity. 
p 


sar Hence, by making the fluxion of v Vv equal to 4 
i Ys a aa Pe 
anc ' nothing, we shall have 2Px—3x2Xtia—s X f 
for pee Pef wrt or 4 p33 
7 v —w"=0, and therefore Cf Oy \ 
I SA 5 x eee 4 2 
a if the velocity of v, after having passed through PS 
E any Space in any given time, T be multiplied by w, 
ae tke momentum is obtained at the end of that time, 
H let the space passed over be what it will. Now in 
ae nan 2x ie e 5 p ais 
i the above case Tas X 105 feet, is the space which 
= v would pass through in the first second of time: y 
hence as 1%: T7., 7 X164. pe Glo tear. : 
i fi DA : © “4 o , 4 > ae Cares . x . l k ie 
ay equal to the space that w would pass over inthe time = 


si m. E R E e A Bas E 
i F; therefore Ve X 167 is the velocity at the A 

s Í x 7 x ey 3 t A ` 2 ft x 
9 end of that time, and v V= XIT V 1655 { E 
JPX e | * ~ T a > La 

i K is the momentum, which, by making the PE 
fluxion equal to nothing, will give v as before. 
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` -~= foregoing cases, as it is easy to assign numbers for 
I. the given terms, and from thence compute the va- 
lue of w. ` But as the 17th Prob. is the most com- 

A | plicated with respect to the p so often mentioned, 
X and because-the lever there represented is nearly the 


form of those generally used in machines that act 
with a reciprocating motion, I will subjoin an ex- 
ample for determining the value of x, both after a 
gwen time, and after passing through a given space; 
and then proceed to compute the greatest possible 
» effects of the steam engine, agreeable to the princi- 
ples laid down in this theory. ; 
EXAMPLE :—LerT then the weight (w) of th 
great beam ab (see the figure in Problem 17) be ten 
cwt. its length (27) equal twenty feet. The weight 
of the two circular ends (W’) = two cwt. The weight 
of all the braces (2w’)= one cwt. their length (v) 
= five feet: Then let SB (R) be twelve feet; sd (a) 
= six feet, and therefore r—a = four feet : and make 


vb r—al?X 346 x ra—a? ary 


P=ten cwt. Now _—— = 819 
ON ab pr aalaeg FOX raat S27, =e aed 
g kr? . 
| =, and 25 =1,128 the p’ of all the braces re- 
3 Ro at Pe 
duced to B. Then again =-=3,273=h, == 
ne, r ab: Chet) 
<a 3,273, ar = 2,546. Therefore we have P + =" + 
` j5 7 2r r . . 
Å Z+ ze +1094,71b.=ż; and by substituting the 


value of ¢ thus found, in the equation /#+7¢P—1, 
will give v=4421b. very nearly, when its effect is 
greatest after a given time, and if the values of ¢ and 


. . 2 $ t2- P—3t $ 
P be put in the equation: Linni we have 


x= 631,5lb. when its effect is greatest after passing 
through a given space. Had: the weight of the lever 
not been considered, v in the first case would have 

been 414,2, and in the second 618,04 nearly. ` 
| Now to compute the greatest effects of the steam 
\ - engine on the principles here laid down, without en- 
y tering into a minute description of that machine, let 
c be the diameter of the cylinder into which the 
pream is conyeyed, and p the diameter of the pump. 
cod 'henifawriieirote trey Eriebiero fotkes ba PATOS RENE Sn 


Sees osun 6b <a * Dee fe ee 


Sten space; and from which 


EE =: «= O = I EE E n 
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a circular inch, ac* will express the weight of the at- 
‘mosphere on the piston of the cylinder, which is 
therefore the power of the engine, and answets to 
P in the-former case. And by an easy computation; 
af f represent the depth of the pit in fathoms, it 
will be found that 2°f will nearly express the 
weight of the water in pounds, which is to be raised 
through a giyen space, by the power of the cylin- 
der, and which therefore answers to x. Now inthe 
‘usual theorems that have been deduced for ascer- 
taining the different values of C, Jf, and p, aĉ and 
2p f have been made equal to each other, so that 
the weight.and power must have been supposed iz 
equilibrio, which is-never the case. But let us al- 
low the weight of water in the pump to be overcome 
‘by the superior weight of the atmosphere in the cy- 
linder themoment the steam is condensed, and then 
the case becomes precisely the same as when the 
weight P is suspended at one end of the lever; and 
like that weight the atmosphere will descend with 
an accelerated motion, and. raise the column of wa- 
ter at the opposite end. 


Now since the value of P is here given in terms 
of ¢ thediameter of the cylinder, it will be necessary 
to substitute another quantity for ¢ in the. general 


2 : ahrawl bw! rzw s 
€ Sea een Trea, ; 2 
quations. Let then a t+ gaz DE equal d: 


then Pg (a"-+d)=t: and therefore the equations 


2 > i P24 y É {2 3E a 
VO“ —t, and fara eee become 4/2 P? 4. 


SNR Pe P—d and Vaor 2B edt ge zdar 


3 » Tespectiye- 
dy ; and by putting 29°F for», and ac for P’, we 
shall then haye WÍ=V 20 FE Bade? — act d 

ora general equation when the effect is greatest 


duced the following values of 


Vhen 


m% 
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j aey E 
When theef- f: coy PPE tad 
2a 

fectisamax: | | y Ja ae E [od 
a E a 
given time. |3 fm. / 2A deyda 
2 Scr. _—_—_—_—. 

| fh v apr 
When the ef- fe _, EPR a 
fectisamax- | Bre a 
imum after 5 py SE aw 
passing over pli Ye SF 5 
passing OVE! 6, f= IO pa ee ee 
agroenspace. (J — Sot te ee 


Now in the application of the above equations let 
the diameter of the cylinder (c) be equal 30 inches, 
and the depth (f) of the well be:27 fathoms; and 
a=6, and also d (¢—P=695 very ‘nearly, as before. 
Then if these values be put in the 2d equation, p 
will be equal 6,49 inches nearly, which by the com- 


‘mon method must have been 10 inches. Then af 


ač and @p*f be substituted for P and-# in the ex- 


pression for the accelerative force, we have ey 
X 16,,= 6 feet very nearly for the space through 
which the water would ascend in the first second of 
time. And if 6 feet be allowed for the length of one 
stroke of the pump, then the ascent of that stroke . 
is performed in: 1” of time. Now the contents of a 
cylinder whose length is 6 feet, and diameter 6,49 
inches: is: 8,43 gallons nearly, which is the greatest 
guantity possible that can be raised in 1” of time by 


-the pressure of theatmosphereonacircle of 30 inches 


in diameter. Then if the piston be made to return 
in the same time, 2 will be thé time of one entire 
stroke, which is at the rate of 30 in the minute, 
which multiplied by 8,43 gallons gives 253 gallons 


per minute, or 241 hogsheads in the hour. 


“Tr the above values of a, c, f and d be put in the 
5th equation, we shall have p=7,8 inches nearly and 


ach — 95% f Rs Ole ate A Sve 
capapapps OT = 3,55 feet for the space -which the 


water would ascend. through in the first second of 
‘time, then as.3,55:: 1*; +0; 1”,7=:the square of the 
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{ Be 5 : . A aC NT A 
_ time in passing through 6 feet, hence V1 (= 1,34 4 
al nearly is the time, which if the piston return in the 
tage same time, will give 2’,68 for the time of one entire f 


eye, Stroke, being at the rate of 22,4 nearly in the minute: 

Con Now a cylinder whose height is 6 feet, and diameter 
ng. 7,8 inches contains 12,23 gallons, and this is the - . i 
now greatest possible quantity that can be raised through 
he J aspace of 6 feet in 1°34 of time, by a‘cylindrical 
it, Column of the atmosphere, whose diameter is 30 in- 
and Ches. Then 22,4X 12.23 gives 274 gallons nearly 
əmp 1n the minute; or 261 hogsheads in the hour, which 


a eT 


jati is more by thirty-three hogsheads than what iš com: > 7 ; 
puted by the common method, where the diameter € 

za of the pump would be ten inches. But by that 

, | method no accelerative force is allowed, “except oe 


mf What must arise from some additional weight given 
his to the steam piston: and it may not be improper tò 
ra Observe here, that if ten be put for p in the expres- 
nia sion area it will vanish, for then the power of 
A the eylinderand the weight of the water are mequi~ - p 

' librio, and the accelerative force is equal to nothing. 


ey } j 
Ut : . s ; ; ; al 
unc -< IF these two cases be compared with each. other, P 
for 1n order to know which would be the most proper for i 
i, Obtaining the dimensions of the cylinder and pump, hf 


ni -We must observe that in the first, where the effect is ee ae 

ve Tequired to be a maximum in a given time, the velo- 

a -City is much greater than in the other, and the time 

>: In passing over six feet consequently much less ; 

u and therefore,- by giving the greater number of 4] 

ye „Strokes in the hour, the effect is so much more in- K 

« terrupted by the returning of the pump piston, and 
` of course the whole effect within that hour is dimi- A 

a mished, andin fact is less than in the second case, as 

) appears from the foregoing computations. But were “4 

3 

i 

r 


the pump in the first case allowed to ascend til] 1”, 34 
was elapsed (which 


is the time in the second) it fa 

would pass through the space of ten feet nearly, and Es 

in the course of the hour would raise 311 hogsheads, Ne 

which is more by fifty hogsheads than in the max. r 
: ; SPrfpunyption USA 
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imum for space, When that space is six feet. But 
the great velocity with which the machine must 
move, isa sufficient objection against the maximum 
in time ; because however well proportioned the parts 
might be, the perpetual reciprocation, where the 
motion is very great, must tend to injure the whole 
apparatus; and on this account, the latter case is 
much to be preferred. 

Tuave said nothing of friction, because in the cases 
I have considered, it must be but trifling, except 
in the pistons; and J have not mentioned the chain, 
and pump rods as scparate quantities from «c and 
2p j, though, to be minutely correct, this ought to 
have been done; but as this part of tlie apparatus 
will act at both ends of the Jever, and whose weight 
compared to those of the water, and the atmosphere, 
will be but small, no great error will arise from this 
neglect. And as my object has been to establish a 
general theory, upoa principles that admit of fur- 
ther prosecution to any degree of accuracy, I feel 
less anxious as to these particulars. 
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VIII. 


On the Rerrcioxn and Literature of the 
BURMAS. 


BY FRANCIS BUCHANAN, M. D: 


Y N the celebrated island of Ceylon, in the extensivé 
empire of the Burma monarchs, and in the king- 
doms of Siam and Cambodia, the prevailing religion 
is that of BouppuHa, or Gopama; and followers of 
the same doctrine are probably dispersed all over the 
populous and wide dominions of China, Cochinchina, 
Japan, and Tonkin. However absurd the tenets of 
this religion may be, yet, as influencing the conduct 
of so large a proportion of mankind, it becomes an 
object of great importance in the history of the hu- 
man race. To-those in particular who study the 
history and antiquities of Hindustan, a knowledge 
of the doctrine of Gopama will, I doubt not, be 
highly curious; as I think that Mr. CHAMBERS, 
the most judicious of our Fndian antiquaries, has 
given very good reason for believing, that the wor- 
ship of Bouppira once extended all over India, and 
was not rooted out by the Brahmens in the Decan 
so late as the ninth, or even as the tweltth century 
of the Chriftian æra*. 
Nor will this opinion, of the late introduction of 
the superstition now prevailing in Hindustan, be 
contradicted by the almost singular remain of Hindu 
history; the only one which has escaped the de- 
structive research of the cunning Brahmen: I mean 
the history of Cashmere presented to the Sultan 
Acxser on his first entrance into that kingdom. 
We are told f that the Sultan caused the book to be 
translated, and of the translation AbuL Faztu has 
given an abridgement. ‘This informs us, that when 
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Cashmere was freed from an inundation, by which 
sit had been covered, a certain Kushup brought the 
S Brahmens to inhabit the new land ; that after a long 
time a general assembly of the inhabitants was called, 
who elected a man celebrated for his virtue to be 
their king ; and that from thenceforward monarchy 
was established in that delightful region. The name 
of the first successor to this king, that is mentioned, 
“is OwxGuxp, who was contemporary with Kisney, 
Fiom Owxcunp to Koraprvy, the last native 
‘ruler, thishistory reckons 159 princes; and Kora- 
‘DEVY was succeeded by a Afahommedan prince 
I SWUMSHEDDESEN in the year of. the Hegira 742, or 
Tof our vulgar æra 1342. The history makes these 
` 159 princes to have reigned an astonishing length 
< of time: but we have no number of years assigned 
` for the reign of any of the first fifty-three princes, 
nay, eighteen only of them are at all named: of the 


FA next fifty-three princes, we find one reigning 300 


_ not clearly defined, and where an old uncle in most 


years, and the others on the whole an incredible 
Jength of time. In such a case the safest rule is ta 
take the. last three dynasties as a guide, and these 
give us fifty-two princes in 504 years and some 
months, which is not quite ten years to a reign, 
and that is as much as ought to be admitted among 
eastern dynasties, where Oppression always paves 


V 


the way for revolt, where the line of succession is 


eases Supplants the infant nephew. On this suppo- 
sition of ten years for a reign, Owneunp and 
Kisuzn will be placed in the year before Manom- 
MED 870, or before Curisr 942. Now the Brah- 
mens taken to Cashmere by Kusuur could not be 
the Brahmen sect of priests, as they cultivated the 
earth, and were the only inhabitants of the country: 
but they must have been one of the Brachman na- 
tions, several of whom, according to PLiny, were 
dispersed over India*; and these again, I conjecture, 
are the same with the Biamma of the Rahéns, sup- 
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posed by them to have been the first inhabitants of 
the earth*. That this-must be the meaning of the 
history of Cashmere, seems plain: as we are told, 
Rajah Jenneu the forty-fifth prince, and who, ac- | 
cording to my theory, must have lived about the | 
year of Curist 202, ‘established in his reign the | 
Brahmeny rites.” Wis successor JELOWK, the most 
powerful of the princes of. Cashmere, << tolerated the 
doctrine of Bowpu:” and in that delightful valley 
it was not till the reign of-Nerxu, the fifty-ninth 
prince, A. D. 342, “thatthe Brahmens got the bet- 
ter of the followers of Bowpu, and burned down 
their temples.” 


To such as have an opportunity, I would beg to 
recommend an enguiry into the religion of Nepal. 
In the account given of that country by father 
Giusepret, it is stated, that there are in it two 
religions. ‘The most ancient, professed by a sect 
who call themselves Baryesu, and who, from se- 
veral circumstances mentioned by the father, , seem 
to be worshippers of Bouppua. ‘fhe other religion, 
now the more common, is that of the Brakmens of 
Hindustan. 

«ïy Narhoara, the residence of theking of kings, 
“or of Guserat, even after the Adahommedan inva- 
c sion in the eleventh century of our era, we find it 
“ mentioned in Eprisi, that the people continued 
“ to worship Boppa f.” 

Ix the conjectures of Sir WILLIAM Jones, rela. 
tive to the inscriptions found at Mongheer, and on 
the pillar at Buddal ||, be well founded, then the go- 
verning power on the hanks of the Ganges, as late 
as about the time of the birth of Curis, was of the 
sect of Bouppua. The Brahkmens indeed had then 
introduced themselves into Hindustan, and had ob- 
tained lands, and even the rank of prime minister 
tothe great Rajah: but they had not persuaded him to 
change his religion; a change which when accom- 

L-3 plished, 
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plished, proved equatly destructive to the prince, and BY 
to the people. However idle and ridiculous the le- 

gends and notions of the warshippers of Bouppna 

may be, they have been in a great measure adopted 

by the Brahmens, but with all their defects mon- 

struously aggravated: rajahs and heroes are con- è 
verted into gods, and impossibilities are heaped on 
improbabilities. No useful science have the Brah- 
mens diffused among their followers; history they 

nave totally abolished; morality they have depressed 

to the utmost ; and the dignity and power of the 
altar they have erected on the ruins of the state, and 

the rights of the subject. Even the laws attributed to 
èlenu, which, under the form in use among the 
` Burmas, are not ili suited for the purpose of an abso- 
lute monarchy, under the hands of the Brahmens 

have become the most abominable, and degrading 

system of oppression, ever invented by the craft of 

designing men, : age. 


P Deri Ne my short stay in the Burma empire, aware 
of the interesting nature of the enquiry, I neglected 
no opportunity of making myself acquainted with 
the religious tenets of the Rahans - but froma want 
of knowledge in the language I should have obtain- 


ed a yery superficial view, had not Captain Symes 


given me the use of three treatises, which he procured 
trom Vinceytius Sa VNGERMANO, an Jtalian priest 
residing at Ranevoun. The first was a Cosmography 
extracted by SANGERMANO from various Burma 
writings: ‘The second was a translation of a small 
treatise, written by a late ZARADO or kino’s confes- 
sor, with an intention of converting the Gain. 
The third was a translation of the book of ordination. 
These three t have united intoone connected account, 
miea en stan Sega lain end iler 
mixing them throug vith such observations as 


my personal acquaintance with the subjeci, and my 
reading, have enabled me to collect. “I regret ex- 
cecaingly, that in my present situation I am not 
enabled. to, mike t he dastaneuccasmenanss sae USA - 
Nardly — ' 
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hardly any access to-books: and I have to solicit | 
the indulgence of the learned for errors, which may | 
have happened in several of my quotations, as I have | 
been sometimes obliged to rely on my memory. 


I pecin with a translation of the 
COSMOGRAPHIA BARMAN A. 


‘ Or the measures of magnitude, and time, com- 
‘* monly used in the writings of the Burmas. 


«I. Tur Burmas conceive, that there are five 
«“ species of atoms. ‘The first is a fluid invisible to 
« men; but visible to those superior beings called 
‘© Nat: a fluid which pervades and penetrates all 
‘ bodies. The second species of atoms are those 
«c very minute particles, which are seen floating in 
‘the air, when through any opening the sunbeams 
“© enter a chamber. ‘The third species is that very 
“ subtile dust, which during the dry season, espe- 
«c cially in the months of February and March, is 
« raised aloft by the feet of man or of cattle, or by 
c the wheels of waggons. The fourth species con- 
‘sists of the grosser particles of the same ‘dust, 
« which on accouut of their weight donot fly through 
“the air, but remain near the earth. ‘The last and 
‘< fifth species of atoms are those particles which 
« fall to the ground, when letters are written with 
‘an iron style on palmira leaves: the ae Pie of 
‘© writing in use among these people. » Now‘thrty- 
s six of the first species of atoms make one of the 
« second, thirty-six of the second one of the third, 
«and so forth. Seven of the fifth or last species are 
“ equal in size to a louse of the human head, seven 
“lice are equal to one grain of rice, seven grains of 
rice arc equal to one inch, twelve inches to one 
‘palm, two palms to one cubit, seven cubits to 
‘Cone ta, twenty t@ to one usaba, eight usaba to 
one gaunt, four gaunt to one jusand. The jusana 
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. ite * 
‘t four ratoen are equal to 400 ta, or 2,800 cubits*, 
“ Again, the Burma writings reckon twelve hairs. 
s equal to one grain of rice, four grains of rice equal 
“to one finger, twelve fingers equal to one 1006, 
“and the common stature of a man is seven feet or 
“< four cubits.” 


THESE measures, it is to be observed, are not in 
use among the Burmas: but have been introduced 
from India along with their books. 


The time in which the forefinger, when 
“drawn back from the thumb, will recover its pro- 
‘per position, is called charasi, which may be 
‘translated a second: ten charasi make one pian, 
“í six pian one bizana, or minute, sixty bisana one 
“ hour, sixty hours one da y, thirty days one month, 
“twelve months one year.” : 


P Sucu iş the account of the Burma measurement 
of 


See 


time given by the missionary: but it is by no 
means complete. More accurate divisions have taken 
place, in a great measure, I apprehend, owing to 
“the introduction of the Brahmens. The Rahans or 
priests of Gopama being entirely prohibited trom 
the study of astrology, and the people being much 
addicted to divination of all kinds, the Brahmens 
have taken advantage of their credulity, and all over 


Tadia bevond theG dnges have established themselves ; 


in considerable numbers. We are not however to 
conceive, that they have any concern in the religion 
of these countries: they are merely employed about 
the'courts, and in the houses of ‘the great, as the 
Chaldeans were about the kings of Persia, as sooth- 


sayers and wise men. T hese Brahmens yearly com- 


pose ~ 


Tue Burma league is 7,000 cubits: accord 


ingly the juzana con- 
tains 44,800 cubits, or is nearly twelve miles. The yojana of Hin- 


dustan according tó Sir WILLIAM ONES (Asiati sghes.qliia USA 
157 ) ci ofeeurukuk Kanohiatgnesity Her ar EEk, i 


HAMBERS 


{Asiatick Researches, I, les, 


155) it is from nine to twelve mi 
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pose almanacs, of which I brought several from 
Amarapura, Before an. audience is given on so- 
lemn occasions, they perform incantations under 
the throne of the king, or of great men: they are 
consulted on all matters of importance, to deter- 
mine the fortunate hour or season in which these 
ought to be undertaken: they bestow on their pro- 
tectors, amulets, charms, and the like. By such 
means the Brahmens have rendered themselves of 
great importance in the Burma empire, and have 
procured many privileges, confirmed even by the 
written law of the kingdom. ‘Their being mention- ” 
ed in the Damathat, or code of laws commonly at- 
tributed to Menu, by no means however appears to 
me a clear proof that the Brahmens were introduced 
into the Burma kingdom as early as that code: for 
we are told in the preface, that although all the 
laws are commonly attributed to Menu, yet that 
many alterations and additions have been made by 
different princes according to the exigencies of the 
times. For this and other reasons I am inclined to 
think that the introduction of the Brahiens into 
the Burma kingdom isa very recent event. I spoke 
with none of them who had not himself come from 
Cussay or Arakan, or who was not the first in de- $ 
scent from such as had come from those countries: 
and they all either were, or affected to be, very ig- 
norant ofthe country. Besides, these laws of Mex u 
were introduced from Ceylon, a country of which 
the indigenous inhabitants never have adopted the 
religion of the Brakmens. 


Tus Bermas, in whatever manner they may have 
obtained it, have the knowledge of a solar year, 
consisting of 365 days, and commencing, on the 
sth of april’ Like most nations they also use a 
week of seven days, named after the planets. 
Sunday Ta-nayn-ga-nUue, Monday a-nayn-la, Tues- 
day dyn-ga, Wednesday Boud-dha-hu, Thursday 
Kia-sa-ba-da, ¥riday Thouk-kia; Saturday Tha-n2a. 
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THE common year, however, of the Burmas is 
lunar ; and by this year are regulated their holidays 
‘and festivals. It is composed of twelve months, 
which alternately consist ef thirty and twenty-nine 
days, as follows ; 


Of 30 days. I Ta- 00. 3 Na-miaung. 5 Wag-goun. 4 Sa-deen-giut. 9 Na-to. xx Ta-bu-duay , 
f 29 Ta a Kanona. 4 Wa-ggo. 6 Ta-da-lay. 8 Ta-zaung-mo. 10 Pya-zo. 12 Ta-boun, 


Tuts being eleven days shorter than their solar 
year, in order to make the beginning of Ya-g00 co- 
meide with our 18th of April, the first day of their 
solar year, the Burmas every third year add an in- 
tercallary moon. This seems to have been the ex- 
tent of chronological science in Hindustan, during 
the prevalence of the doctrine of Bouppaa, as the 
Rakans will go no farther. But it was soon disco- 
vered by the Brahmens, that this contrivance would 
not make the commencements of the lunar and solar 
years coincide. They therefore wish from. time to 
time to introduce other intercallary moons, in order 
to make the festivals occur at the proper season. 
The present king, who is said to be a studious and 
intelligent prince, was convinced of the propriety 
of the Brahmens. advice, and persuaded the Rahans 
of the capital to add an intercallary moon during 
the year we were there. He had not however the 
ame success in the more distant provinces; for al- 
though very strong measures were taken at Rangoun, 
such as ordering the people for some days not to 
supply the Rahans with provisions, yet in the end. 
the obstinacy of the clergy prevailed, and they ce- 
lebrated a great festival a month earlier at Rangoun, 
than was done at Amarapura. To this ‘obstinacy 
the Rahans were probably in a great measure insti- 

gated by a jealousy, which they not without reason 
entertain: against such dangerous intruders as the 
“Brahmens ; and they were encouraged to persist by 
the ignorance of those about the king. _ Of this ig- 
norance his Majesty was very sensible, and was ex- 
tremely desirous of Procurine from Bengal SOME Usa 
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r i saw in the empire could read Sanscrit, and all 
their books were in the common dialect of Bengal 
gal. 


THE lst of October 1795, was at Amarapura 
i Kiasabada the 19th of Sadeengiut, in the year of the 
Ñ Burma æra 1157; so that the reckoning, at that 
place at least, agreed very well with the solar year: 
but I observed that the Burmas in general, if not 
always, antedated by one day the four phases of the 
moon, which are their common holidays. I did not 
however learn, whether this proceeded from their 
y being unable to ascertain the true time of the change 
of the moon, or if it was only an occasional circum- 
stance, arising from some farther contrivance used 
‘ to bring the solar and lunar years to coincide. In 
the common reckoning of time the Burmas divide ` 
j ; the moon into two parts, the light and the dark 
moon: the first containing the days during which 
the moon. on the increase, and the second, those 
in which she is in the wane. Thus for instance, 
the 14th of Sadeengiut is called the 14th of the light 
moon Sadeengiué: but the 16th is called the Ist of 
the dark moon Sadeengiut. 


Wuence the Burmas date their era I could not 
f from them learn. Joanwes Moses, Akunwun or 
A collector of the land tax for the province of Pegz, 

i the most intelligent man with whom we conversed, 
did not seem to know. He said that whenever the 
king thought the years of the æra too many, he 
: changed it. The fact however, I believe, is, that- 
this ata commencing in our year 638 is that used 
| by the astronomers of Stam, and from them, as a 
h ion, it has passed to the Burmas,. 


more polished nat s i 
y red them from acknowledging the 


whose pride hinde 
t truth*. 


Havine mentioned the fondness of these peopte 
ink no place will suit better than 
vhat I observed among them on 

a that 
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that subject ; for they consider it as the most useful 
and noble of sciences. We are not however to be- 
lieve, that it is always used fromvignorance. Iam 
persuaded, that, like the augurs among the Romans, 
the Brahmens are often called upon for political pur- . 
poses. When pressed to dispatch business, which 
the government wish to defer, the easiest way of 
procuring delay is for the Brahmen to mention a 
distant day as the favourable time: or when insult- 
ed by anation of whom they are afraid, the minds 
of the people can easily be quieted, by a distant. 
time being found propitious for revenge. Although 
I am convinced that political advantage isthus take 
of the art, yet there can be no doubt, but that the 
greater part, even of the best informed among the 
people, are firmly persuaded of its existence. 

No person will commence the building of a house, 
a journey, or the most trifling undertakjng, with- 
out consulting some man of skill to find a ‘fortunate 
day or hour. Friday is a most unlucky day, on 
which no business must be commenced. I saw se- 
veral men of some rank, who had got from the king 
small boxes of theriac, or of something like it, and 
which they pretended would render them invulner- 
able. I was often asked for medicines, that would 
render the body impenetrable to a sword or musket 
ball, and on answering that I knew of none such, 


my medical skill was held in very low estimation. 
Indeed every Burma doctor has at the end of his 
-book seme charms, and what are called magical 


Squares of figures, which he copies, and gives to 
be worn by his paticnts. And although these 
aquares are all of uneven numbers, and consequent 
ly of the casiest construction, yet the ienoraut 
multitude repose great confidence in their virtue, 
Some nien whom we saw, had small bits of gold or 


A zal Sar A = s j S 
oe introduced under the skin of their armis, in 
_ erder to render themselyes lnvulnerable: and the 
fatoding on the legs and thighs of the Burma men - 
tacy not only think ornamental, but a preservative 
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any education pretends to a skill in cheiromancy, 


or the foretelling of a person’s fortune by looking 
at the palms of ‘his hands. Prophecies and dreams 


are also in great creditamong the Burmas, as among 


all rude and i ignorant natio: We were informed 
that a prophecy having lat ely been current, fore- 
telling that Pegu would again be the. seat of go- 
vernment, the | king was thrown into considerable 
anxiety, and thinking to elude the prophecy, had 


. Sent orders to the Myoowun (or governor of the 


province) of Haynthawade, to remove the seat of 
his government from Rangoun to Pegu then in 
ruins. ‘The late Afyoowun was so attached to Ran- 
goun, that he always found some excuse for ces 
ing the execution of the order: but while we were 
in the Burma empire, his successor was busily em- 
ployed in rebuilding Peou, and haying made con- 
siderable progress, ‘had taken up his Tesidence in 
that city. Nor did he appear to be more exempt 
from such credulity than his master. We were told, 

when at Pegu, that he was often employed in seare D 
of a hidden treasure, in consequence of some di- 
rections he had reccived in a dream: and that he 
often went into the woods to look for a-temple, 

which, it was alleged, had.the power of rendering 
itself visible or invisible. All good people are m 
consternation on account of certain robbers, who 
by a power in magic are supposed able to change 


“themselves into tigers, or other wild be asts, and 


thus without a danger of detection can commit 
their nocturnal spoils. ‘The grand art of astrology, 
however, seems to be chiefly practised, and under- 
stood by the Brahmens. Yet, while at Arammattana 
or Pougan, I procured a (meee on this subject 
written in the Bo language: which, with all the 


_ other manuscripts I brought. from the country, are 


now in the possession of Sir JoHN Murray, at 
whose request I made the collection. However 
great the proficiency of the Brahmens in astrology 
may be, I was informed by my friend the Mission- 
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a 
eclipses, yet they pretend not to ascertain either the 4 | 
“hour of their commencement, or the extentiof the . A @ 
obscuration. That his account was just, I make 
no doubt ; as an eclipse of the moon happened dur- 
ing our stay at Amarapura, which had eluded their 
science, and which they attempted to discredit. It Y 
would indeed appear from a treatise of Mr. Sa MUEL 
Davis*, that the time of the full moon, and tne 
duration of the eclipse, found by the rules given 
in the Surya Siddhanta, differ considerably from the 
truth; and that although the rules given in the 


f 
Siddhanta Rahasya, and other more modern books, MR 
x Js Ved S i j 
make a nearer approach, yet that they are far rom. iy 
being correct; so that even the Brahmens of Hin- j 


dustan are not much farther advanced than those of 
Amarapura, notwithstanding the improvements they 
have introduced from time to time, perhaps as they 
were able gradually to procure a little better inform- 
ation from their conquerors, Johammedans and 
Christians +. ; 

Arter this long digression I shall return to the 
Cosmographia 


“ OF THE UNIVERSE.” 

“Tue Universe is called by the Burmas, Lozha, 

which signifies successive destruction.and “EEPvO- e 

“duction: because it is conceived, as we shall af- x 

“< €erwarc s mention, that the Universe, after it has 

been destroyed either by fire, water, or wind, is- 

again of itself restored to its ancient form. Our 

earth the Burmas do not, like us, conceive to be 

spherical: but they suppose it to be a circular 

plane elevated somewhat in the center: so that 

the e is every where from the center to the cir- 
“* cumference 


sc 


sc 
-tC 


oo 


* Asiatick Res. Il. 295, 
+ Fhave.heard it reported, ‘that the Royal Oak has now found its 
“way into some of the oldest Brahmenical treatises on the constella~ fA 
tions. The greater part of Bengal manuscripts, owing to the badness = 
of the paper, require to be copied at least once in ten years, as they 
will, in that climate, Preserve no longer; and every copyist, it is to 
be suspected, adds to old books whatever discoveries he makes 
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eo ‘‘ cumference some declivity: This earth is en- ” 
“ tirely surrounded by a chain of very lofty moun- 
‘< tains called Zetchiacala.* From the surface of 
po “c the sea these hills extend each way, up and down, 
“82,000 juzana. The diameter of this earth is 
“* 1,203,400 juzana ; its circumference is three times 
‘its diameter; and its thickness 240,000 Jusana. 
‘ The half of this depth is dust. The remaining and 
lower half consists of a compact rock, which is 
; named-Sila Pathavy,...Vhis immense body of dust 
eS *“and rock is supported by a double thickness of 
water, and that again by twice its thickness of 
j air; below which the Burmas suppose to be a va- 
cuum. Besides this carth of ours, it is imagined 
that there are of the same form 10, 100,000 others, 
which mutually touch in three points, forming 
between them a similar number of equilateral 
spaces, which on account of the sun’s rays not 
reaching them, are filled with water intensely cold. 
The depth of these 10,100,000 triangular spaces 
is 84,000 juzana, and each of their sides is 3,000 
‘“jusana in length. 


ce 


“If. In the middle of the most elevated part of 


r ‘< our earth, the Burma writings place AZienmo, the 
A “largest of all mountainst. It is elevated above 
~< “ the 


* Tue Brahmens, in place of the mountain Zetchiawala, suppose 
the wortd to be surrounded by an immense serpent, which they name 
Ananda or Vasughi. Paulini a. s. Bartno.ommo Musei Borgiani 
Codices mss: illustrati Rome 1793. page 211. 

+ Tuns shews the very crude notions of geometry which must have 
prevailed in Lfizdusten, when this doctrine was invented. 

$ Mienmo is, I believe, a Burma word, signifying the mountain of 
vision. It seems to be the same with the Merz Paravada of the 
Brahmens, which are perhaps Sanferit or Pali words of the same 
meaning. ‘The ingenious etymologist Pautinus (Mxs. Borg. pag: 281 
et seg. et passim ubique), in his description of a figure of the Thibez 
. cosmography, has made wonderful confusion by supposing that the 

R imaginary Meru or Miexmo is the same with the snowy Hemavzntaor 

~.Himaleh, which actually exists. In fact, the cosmographical fable of 

T bibet will be found a rude attempt to delineate the general cosmogra. 

phy here delivered, except that it represents Mienme, with the een 
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c the surface of the sea $4,000 juzana, and descends 
«< as much below. If we take a large cask, and im- 
*< merse one half of it under water; with one of the 
“ends uppermost, we shall have an exact repre- 
‘“ sentation of the figure, situation, and position of 
«< Mienmo. The diameter of the superior plane sur- 
“<< face of this mountain is 48,000 juzana. ‘This: im- 
“< mense bulk is supported on three feet, which are 
“ three carbuncles, each 3,000 jusana high, and 
“< which are connected to Sila Pathecy. The 
“‘ eastern face of Mienrmo is silver, the western glass, 
“ the northern gold, and the southern. face is pale- 
“« coloured carbungle. Seven-chains of hills, like 
“so many belts, every where surround the king of 
“ mountains Afienmo: and in the intervals between 
“ these chains are seven rivers called Sida*, because 
‘their white waters are limpid like crystal, and un- 
“able from their lightness to support eyen the 
“ smallest feather. The height of these hills, and 
‘€ the width and depth of these rivers, decrease, as 
“they are more distant from AMienmo, and that ina 
“< duplicate proportion: thus the first range of hills 
“which is called Jugando, is in height 84,000 ju- 
“ zana; and the first great Sida or river, which 
‘runs between Mienmoand Jugando, isot the same 
“ width and depth: the second chain of hills is 
* 42,000 juzana high; and the second Sida of equal 
“ width and depth: and thus the others diminish 


‘in a similar proportion.” 


“Jil. Opposrre to the four cardinal pacts of 


“* Mienmo, are placed in the middle of the ocean, 
“‘ four great islands, the habitations of men, and of 
‘‘ other animals. ‘fhe eastern island named Piop- 
‘< pacideha, is shaped like the moon in her quarters, 
“and is in circumference 21,000 Juzana. The 
“western island,’ which is like’the full moon, is 
“named Amaragoga, and has a similar circum- 
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i ference. Onchegru, the northern island, is square, 
and its circumference is 24,000 juzana. Finally, 
the southern island, which we inhabit, and which 

is called Zabudiba, is shaped like a trapezium, 

and is 30,000 juzana in circumference. ‘These 
names are taken from certain great trees, which 
are the sacred insignia of each particular island : 
thus, because the sacred tree of the southern island 
is Zabu, the island is named Zabudiba, or the 
island of the tree Zabu; diba, in the Pali language, 
signifying island*.” ; 

‘s IV. Busines these four large islands, the Burma 

' writings allow 2000 of a smaller size, 500 belong- 

ing to each of the larger ones. All these small 
islands are of the same shape with that on which 
they depend. Except these, the Burmas admit of 
nothing but a vast and impassable ocean. They 
also say, that the four different faces of JZienmo 
communicate their respective colours, not only to 
the seas lying opposite to them, but also to the 
islands and their inhabitants. Thus, because the 
eastern face of J/ienmo is silver, the eastern island 
and its inhabitants, its trees and rivers, with all the 
eastern sea as far as mount Zetchiavala, are white - 
like milk. In a similar manner, the glass face on 
the west side of Zienmo communicates a green èo- 
lourtothe great western island, and tothe 500small 
islands by which it is surrounded, and also to all 
that part of the ocean which lies to the west of 

Mienmo. They speak in a similar manner of the 

two other parts; the northern and the southern : 


Vor: VI. M © and 


<c 


ce 


(3 
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*. This tree gabu is entirely the creature of fancy, there being no 
species of plant so called: but I observed that a kind of respect was 
paid by the Burmas to the Bösahë bayn or Ficus religiosa.. Krom the 


characters with which this name is written 6) SD Sk is evident- 
ly a Pali or Sanscrit word, and the reverence paid to it has been intro-. 
duced from Hindustan, tis said that Gopama rested himself by 
-leaning on it, at a time when he had been much fatigued. The at- 
tention paid to the tree seems therefore chiefly given, from its being 
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and on this account the great ocean is divided 
into four seas; the white, the green, the yellow, 
and the brown. 

“ V. Tur Burmas do not suppose the ocean to be 
every where of the same depth. The sea, lying 
between each of the large islands and its depend- 
ing small ones, has little depth, and is so smooth 
as to be passable with convenience in ships: but 
the seas interposed between the great islands, and 
also those which lie on one hand between ALienmo 


` and the great islands, and onthe other between 


them and Zetchiavala, have the enormous depth of 
84,000 jusana. In these seas the waves rise to the 
height of sixty or seventy juzana; in them there 
are frequent and dreadful whirlpools, capable of 
swallowing up the largest ships; and monstrous 
and enormous fishes, 500 nay even a 1000 ju- 
zana in length. When these fishes simply move, 
they cause the water as it were to boil: but when 
they leap up with their whole bodies, they raise 
tempests extending from 500 to 800 jusana. These 
seas are therefore inaccessible to ships*. It is 


related in the Burma writings, that a Kula (£u- 


ropean) ship, having ventured to penetrate into 
them, had been swallowed up: and hence it is 
concluded, that there can be no communication 
between the four great islands. The Burmas there- 
fore suppose, that the ships which arrive from 
Europe, in their kingdom, come from some of 
the small islands belonging to the great isle Za- 


budiba : and thence the Europeans are commonly 
called the inhabitants of the small islands.” Al- : 


though religion and ignorance induced the Burmas, 
on their first acquaintance with Luropeans, to form 
such mean opinions of them ; yet better information 
has corrected their error, and I always at Amarapura 
heard Britain mentioned by the name of Pyee-gye, 


or the great kingdom. 
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OF BEINGS LIVING IN THE UNIVERSE, OF 


ce 


THEIR HAPPINESS AND MISERY, AND 
OF THE DURATION OF THEIR LIVES. 


cc 


VI. Tux Burma writings dividė all living 
beings into three kinds: 1st, Chama, or generat- 
ing beings ; @d, Rupa, or beings which aře mate- 


rial, but do not generate; and 3d, Arupa; or 


immaterial beings or spirits. These three kinds 

are again subdivided into thirty-one species, each 
of which has its proper bon or habitation. The 
first kind, or the Chama, contains eleven species, 

bon, or states of existence: seven of which are 

states of happiness, and four of misery, which 

last aré called dpé, The first state of happy ex- 

istence contains men: the other six happy states 

are composed of Nat, or superior beings. The 
four Apé are infernal states, in which beings are 
punished for former crimes. ‘The second kind of 
beings, the Rupa, have sixteen bon or habitations : 

and four belong to the Arupa, or beings desti- 
tute of body.” > : 

“ VII. Berore I proceed to give a topographi- 
cal description of these habitations, with an ac- 
count of the beings which they contain, it will 
be necessary to explain some collateral circum- 
stances. ; 3 

“< Ist, Ir is well known that the Burma writings 
adinit of transmigration; but the notions con- 
tained im them on this subject differ from those 
commonly received; for it is the usual opinion, 
that the souls, which animate bodies, after the 
death of these bodies pass into others: On the 
contrary, the Burma writings alledge, that in 
death, whether of man, beast, or of any living 
being, (for they believe all living beings to pos- 
sess souls, ) the soul perishes with the body, and 


_they alledge, that after this dissolution, out of 
the same materials another being arises, which, 


according to the good or bad actions of the former 
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“ ora Rupa, &c. And they further alledge, that 
« beings are continually revolving in these changes, 
« for the duration of one or more worlds, untit 
‘© they have performed such actions as entitle them 
«to Nicban, the most perfect of all states, con- 
« sisting in a kind of annihilation, in which beings 
ca are free from change, misery, death, sickness, 
‘ ov old age.” 

For a further account of Nieban the reader may 
eonsult the treatise of the Zarado afterwards trans- 
lated. Annihilation used in the text by my friend, 
and in general by che missionaries, when treating 
on this subject, is a very maccurate term. Nieban 


v 


implies the being exempted from all the miseries in- 


cident to humanity, but by no means an nihilation. 
Neither does Nieban imply absorption into the di- 
vine esscnce; a doctrine common I believe to PLATO 
and the Brakmens, and probably borrowed from the 
Magi. ‘The sect of GopaMa esteem the opinion 
of a divine being, who crea ed the universe, - to be 


highly impious. It might be supposed, that this - 


doctrine of transmigration would, among the wor- 


shippers of Gopama, preveut the belief in ghosts 
er apparitions of the dead, but I found this not to 


F} 


be the case. The death of some persons belonging © 


to the Chinefe embassy, who were lodged near us 
during our stay at Amarapura, produced great con- 
sternation among all the women and children in the 
neighbourhood ; their ghosts being supposed more 
likely to be restless than those of the natives. : 


«< odly, THE Burma writings do not conceive one 


ce world, but an infinite number, one constantly 


c succeeding another; so that when one is de- 
« stroved, another of the same form and structure 
fe arises, according toa certain general law, which 
+e they call dammada; and which may be interpreted 


ge ot Which was the first world, and which will, 
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« they say, that even, Gopama did not obtain this 
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7 knowledge. Hence however several of the Burma 
doctors conelude, that these worlds never had a 
beginning, and never will have an end: that is 
“to say, that the successive destructions and re- 
productions of the world, resemble a great wheel, 
in which we can point out neither beginning nor 
end.” 
“ VIII. Bserore we treat of the duration of 
life attributed to the above-mentioned beings, it 
will be necessary to give some idea of the wonder- 
y «ful duration which the Burma writings assign to 
one world. They say that the age of the men 
‘inhabiting this southern island has not always 
been the same with what itis at pet and that 
‘it will not continue to be the same: but that it 
is lengthened or shortened acc pine to the gene- 
ralinerit or ‘demerit of mens actions. ~The Tite of 
the first man, or of the first inhabitants of Zebu- 
diba, extended to one Assenchii. Now the Assen- 
chii is an infinite number of years, of which to 
give an idea, the Burma doctors say, that if for 
three years it should rain incessantly over the 
<< whole surface of this earth, which is 1,203,400 
r **jusana in diameter, the number of drops of rain 
p ; <: falling in such a space and time, although far ex- 
à ** ceeding human conception, would only “equal the 
‘number of years contained in one Assenchii. Af- 
<< ter these first inhabitants, their children and grand- 
children had gradually and successively shorter’ 
< lives, in proportion as they became less virtuous : 
«and this gradual decrease continued till men came 
< to live ten years only, the duration of theliteof men 
; “cin their greatest state of wickedness. The children 
$< of these, considering the cause of their parents 
“short lite, and dedicating themselves more to the 
«< practice of virtue, became worthy of living twenty 
‘years. Afterwards their children and erand- 
“t children, increasing gradually in the performance 
“of good works, had their lives protracted to 30, 
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«c decrement in the duration of the life of man from 
“ one Assenchii to ten years, followed by an in- 
<: crease from ten years to one Assenchiz, must take 
‘< place sixty-four times after the reproduction of a 
« world, before that world will be again destroyed. 
‘< Tn the present world eleven of these changes have 
“ taken place, nor will it be destroyed till it has 
+“ passed through fifty-three more changes. The 
<“ time in which one of these successive decrements 
“ and augmentations of ages take place, is called 
** Andrakat; sixty-four Andrakat make one Assen- 
*< chiekat; four Assenchiekat make one Jfahakat.”’ 
“IX. Ler us now consider the happiness and 
“< misery of the different living beings; and the bon 
‘or habitations which they possess. We. shall 
‘ begin with the happy beings, and first of all with 
= man, the first happy species of these beings called 
** Chama*. $ ee me 
‘ Tus diameter of this southern island is 10,600 
<‘ juzana. If we substract 3,000 jusana of woods 


“ and desarts, and 4,000 of water, which occupy _ 


‘t the surface of this island, there will remain 3,000 
** juzana, the diameter of the bon or habitation of 
“men. The duration of the life, which men at 
‘< present enjoy, is reckoned somewhat long, when 
«< it extends to eighty years. Amongst us some are 
«crich, others poor; some learned and of a quick 
“ understanding, others ignorant and stupid; some 
s are oppressed with grief and cares, others free from 
« anxiety and fear pass their lives in tranquillity and 
‘« happiness; some are low and held in reproach, 
s others are honoured and raised to the rank of 

_€© princes, or of officers; some are deformed, others 
«are beautiful; and finally, some die soon, while 
< others enjoy long life. These different conditions 
“ and. states among men are bestowed on them by 
« Gopama, according to the merit or demerit of 
«the actions performed by them in a former life: 

‘© but of this we shall afterwards have occasion to 
“$ treat more at length.” = 
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COW . aoe 
X. Ler us now consider the opinions of the 


Burmas concerning the inhabitants; or men of 
the other three great islands. ‘The life of the in- 
habitants of Pioppavideha, and Amaragoga, is 
not liable, like ours, to increase and diminution ; 
but always lasts for 500 years. The form of their 
countenances resembles, respectively, that of the 
islands they inhabit; that of the eastern islanders 
being like the moon in her quarter, and that of 
the western round like a full moon. These islanders 
also differ from usin their stature; those of Piop- 


‘pavideha being nine cubits high, and those of 


Amaragoga being six. In their manners, agri- 
culture, commerce, and arts, these islanders re- 
semble us of Zabudiba. Each of the four great 
islands has its peculiar sacred tree, which being 
produced at the beginning of the world of its own 
accord, and by the power of fate, will continue 
as long as the world itself. The. height of these 


‘trees is said to be 100 juzana, and the branches 


extend in acircle on every side to the distance of 
fifty jusane ; so that the whole circuit of each tree 
is 300, juzana, and the trunk is eighteen juzana 
in circumference.” 

“XI. Tur inhabitants of the northern island 
differ totally from those of the others: for they 


neither practise agriculture, commerce, nor any 


other profession. ‘There grows in their island a 
tree called Padeza-bayn, on which, in place of 
fruit, hang precious garments of every kind: so 
that from these trees the inhabitants are supplied 
with all manner of cloathing. Neither have the 
inhabitants of Unchegru any need to cultivate the 
ground; as the same Padeza-bayn produces a cer- 


‘tain excellent kind of rice, which has no husk. 


Some of this rice, when the natives are hungry, 
they put on acertain kind of stone called Zotrassa, 
which immediately of itself emits fire, and dresses 
the rice: and as soon as this is done, the fire dies 


“away. Whilst these people are eating their rice, 
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-** cording to the particular taste of cach person, ap- 
“pear on the leaves and branches of the Padeza- 
< bayn. This food is of sucha nature, substance,” 
“cand nourishment, that what is prepared for one 
“<< person, would abundantly serve many: and after 
< being eat, it takes away all sensation of hunger for 
€ seven days. When the repast is finished, the re- 
< mains of their own accord disappear. From such 
«ca diet the natives of Unchegru never suffer any 
“« sickness; nor have they any inconvenience from 
‘old age, but live for a thousand years happy and 
“© tranquil in continual vigour, always in their per- 
€ sons resembling youths of eighteen years. 
‘© Tug manner in which these islanders contract 
“marriage, is remarkable. Women there are not 
‘< subject to the common sexual infirmities, and bear 
t their children without any pain. When their time 
te comes, they bring forth their children in the streets, 
<c and there leave them. The childres, though thus 
“forsaken by their parents, do not die: for the 
“passengers put the extremities of their fingers into 
“the mouths of the infants, who from thence suck 
“4 most exquisite nectareous liquor, by which they 
‘Care refreshed and nourished for seven days, in 
“ which time they become full grown. No one 
«then knows his own relations; not only for the 
“ above-mentioned reason; but also because all the 
“inhabitants of the northern island are of the same 
“<form and colour. Whenever therefore aman and 
“& woman struck with mutual love wish to contract 
“ marriage, they retire under the shade of a certain 
“ most agreeable kind of a tree. If they be not 
« nearly related, this tree bends down its branches 


te where they consummate their marnage: but if 
“ they be very nearly related, the tree neither bends 
«down its branches nor leayes: and they then 
“knowing their consanguinity immediately abstain 
“ from any farther connection. ‘These islanders 


“ave not amorous: for they never perform the con- 


‘Cand leaves, covering them with a delightful bower, 
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‘from them during their whole lives; and many, 


after having performed them six or seven times, 
become, as if it were, perfect men and holy, who + 
have overcome all their passions, and all the de- 


‘sires of their minds. For these reasons in this. 


island no one weeps, no one grieves at the death 
of another: but as soon asa person dies, the body 
is deposited in a certain place, where very large 
birds, destined by fate for that purpose, carry it 


‘away to another part of the island, and there de- 


vour it. Although these islanders are thirteen 


‘ cubits high, they are very handsome, especially the 
‘women, who excel in softness, ‘suppleness, and 


elegance of limbs. They are of a golden colour, 
of which, as we have said, the whole island parti- 
cipates, from its being opposite to the golden side 
of Adienmo. 


-*¢Pirys northern island, besides, is of all others 


ce 


c6 


‘the most agreeable. In it there is neither hot, 


por cold, nor rainy season, nor is there any in- 
temperance in the air. It contains no ferocious 


‘ beasts, no serpents, nor poisonous insects, that 


infest the life of man. Its happy inhabitants re- 
quire no houses, but live their whole lives safe 
and tranquil in the open air. Every. where it 
abounds with the most beautiful trees, of a golden 
colour, from whence hang, in profusion and va- 
riety, the most delicious fruits, and the sweetest 
scented flowers. ‘The same trees pour forth most 
shining gums, which serve the natives for per- 
famed ointments. The whole island flows with 


streams of sandal-wood water, in which the na- 


tives sportand swim. But although these northern 
islanders thus excel the others in happiness; they 
are inferior to those of the south in courtesy, pru- 
dence, and cunning.” Cunning among all the 


worshippers of BoupDiLA is esteemed a great virtue; 


and I much suspect, from the practise, that the doc- 
triné of the simple Pandits, as Sir W. Jones is 
leased to call them, has not in this point tended to 


improve tie morals of their Hindu converts. 
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<“ XIL Tar northern, eastern,/ and western- 
islanders, after death, do not pass into the supe- 
“ rior habitations of the Nat, nor into the inferior 
‘of the 4pé or damned, as do the inhabitants of 
“< our southern island Zabudiba; butare constantly 
“ born anew, inhabitants of the same island to which 
“< they formerly belonged. And although this in 
““some respects be desirable, especially to the inha- 
‘* bitants of the northern island ; yet, whoever is en- 
< dowed with reason and judgment, say the Burma 
** doctors, would not wish to become an inhabitant 
“ of the northern, in preference to the southern 
‘island: for it is in this last only that aperson, by- 
“ the merit of his good actions, can raise himself to 
4 the superior habitations of the Nat, or to that 
‘most perfect of all states called Nieban. Hence 
“at is that, in the Burma scriptures, this southern 
‘€ island: is called the Ford of Nieban.” ` 
“ XIU. Arrer mankind, come the six ranks of 
<“ Nat or genii, and their habitations, which are 
*< called:—1. Zadumakarit, 2. Tavateinza, 3. Jama, 


“4, Dussida, 5. Neinmanarati, 6. Paraneimmata- 


““vassantt™; besides these there are the Rupa and 
«Arupa. The bon or habitations of the Vat are 


<“ thus disposed; in the plane commencing at the 


““sumimit of Jugando, and thus extending from the 


“‘oiddle of 4ienmo to the mountains Zetchiacala 


«which surround this earth, isthe habitation of the 
*t first rank of Wat, called Zadumaharit. To this 
“rank belong the sun, moon, planets, and stars, 


«which, according to the Burma writings, are the 


“í palaces of certain Mat called Zadumaharit: Bë- 
< ginning at the summit of AZ/enmo, and extending 


‘from thence in a plane to Zetchiavala, is the ha- 


“i bitation of the second rank of Wat called Tava- 


< teinza. Forty-two thousand juzana above the- 


< Tavateinza, isthe habitation of the Jama: andabove 
«that, always at the same distance of 42,000 yuzana 
< from each other, are the habitations of the ae 

: Git ae FR “ three 
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“three ranks of Nat. All these habitations are 
parallel planes extending to the perpendicular of 
Zetchiacala. Above the bons of the Nat are those 
of the sixteen Rupa, which are thus disposed :— 
‘Five hundred and fifty-eight thousand juzane 

above the highest habitation of the Mat, are three 
habitations of Rapa, lying in the same plane, in 
the form of an equilateral triangle; each habita- 
tion being distant from the others 358,000 yusana: 
the Rupa, that dwell here, are called the first 
“<< Ziano At the same perpendicular distance of 
558,000 juszana, are three other habitations of 
Rupa, in the same form and disposition; and the 
Rupa which occupy them, are called the second 
Zian. na like manner, 553,000 juzana above 
these, lie three other habitations, whose inhabi- 
tants are called the third Zian. Above these also 
558,000 juzand, lie, inthe same plane, the two bon 
‘of thefourth Zian. The other five bon of the Rupa, 
‘are placed one above another, at the. mutual 
distance of 558,000 jusana. And also, one above 
the other, and at the same distance, are disposed 
the four habitations of Arupa, or mcorporeal be- 
ings. Such is the distance from the highest 
dwellings of these Arupa to this our earth, say the 
Burma doctors, that arock thrown from it would 


says the missionary, if this be contormable to our 
t observations on accelerated motion.” 
« XIV.. Ler us next relate the happiness, and 
‘ length of life, of the first kind of Nat called Za- 
«« dumaharit. The government of this habitation is 
‘< divided among four kings, or princes of the genii. 
«Fhe capital city of the first is situated to the east 


in lengthand breadth, 1,000 jusana. W hen we 
speak of the capital of the Nat Zavateinza, we 
shall have an opportunity of describing the gates, 
ways, and other things belonging to this superb 
city; as they are the same in both. The palace of 
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‘rection, and all its pillars, walls, and beams, are 
“‘ of silver. The capital of the second king of these 
<< Nat isto the north of Afienmo; that of the third 
-*€ to the west; and that of the fourth to the south. 
*< All these cities have the same shape and size with 
“< the first. In the whole of this hab; itation grows 

“* the Padeza-bayn*, on which, in place of fruit, 

< hang precious garments, the most exquisite viands; 

<“ and whatever can afford delight to the Nat, either 
“fin ornament or in feasting. Every where in it 
** are to be scen running streams, lakes, and the most 
< pleasant gardens. On the w mes this habitatioa 
“4s filled with delights. These Nat live 500 of 
“¢ their years, which are equal to 9, 000, 000 of ours ; 
“ their.stature is half ajii ana. In this habita tion, 

“f as weilasin those of the superior Nat, are males 
‘and females, who perform maona duties in 
‘< the same manner as mankind t; and here it is to 
“<< be observed, that the beings of the superior habi- 
z‘ tations are not nourished e at the breasts of their 
‘‘ mothers, as happens on`earth, but are born per- 
“fect, as if they were fifteen years old. The Nat of 
* this habitation have subject to them certain genii 
« of an inferior rank, but also called Wat. These 


n 
è 


"<< the lil ke, w PAR inhabit on the descent Sa mount 


ff Jugando. In this habitation also grows a great sa- 
“ cred tree, which, like those on “the four great 
« islands Se the earth, will last as long'as the w ote ee 
BP KV Wee have said, that to “the habitation 
“< Ladumahartt belong the sun, moon, and stars, 
ʻ which are the palaces of those Nat destined by 
“fate to give light to men, to divide the day from 
“night, to. disting uish years, seasons, and months, 
‘cand to presage “sood or ill fortune to mankind. 
“e This therefore is the proper place to speak of 
“© Burma astronomy. The Burma writings mention , 
ni cight planets, namely, the Sun, the Moon, Mer- 


fe CUTY Venus, Mars, Pepea Saturn, and another 
SONE 
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‘ one named Rahu, which is invisible *. The Sun, 
‘“or palace of the Nat so called, is fifty yuzana in 
diameter. ‘This palace is within gold, and with- 
out crystal; and because goid and crystal are by 
nature hot, the rays of the sun always occasion 
heat. The Moonis the palace of the Nat so called, . 
and is forty-nine juzana in diameter. Without, 
it is silver, and within carbuncle; and because 
silver and carbuncle are by nature cold, therefore 
the rays of the Moon are cold. Mars has a, 
diameter of twelve juzana, Mercury of fifteen, 
Jupiter of seventeen, Venus of nineteen, and Sa- 
turn of thirteen; and their circumferences are - 
triple their respective diameter}. The Burmas 
do not assign any measure to the fixed stars. 
They do not suppose, that the sun, moon, and 
stars, revolve round the earth; but that they re- 
‘volve round the great mountain Wienmo ina cir- 
cle, the plane of which is parallel to the earth. 
The stars they suppose are constant in their mo- 
‘tion, neither declining to the north, or south : 
but the sun, moon, and other planets, they con- 
ceive, as we do, to have a declination; and say 
that the sun goes from the north to the south, 
and on the contrary from the south to the north, 
always touching the twelve constellations, which 
we-call the twelve signs of the Zodiac: and they 
alow, that, in the space of one year, the sun re- 
turns to the same place in the heavens from 
« whencehe had setout. Thissame revolution, which 
by the sun is performed in one year, is by the 
“moon performed in cne month. The Burmas = 
“ vide 
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* An admirer of oriental literature would here difcover the Georgi- 
um sidus, and strip the industrious HERSCHEL of his recent honours. 

+ From this we might infer that the Burmas, or ancient Hindus, 
had made such a progress in geometry, as to know that the circum- 
ference of a circle is to its diameter as three to one. But if we exa- 
mine more accurately, we shall find their notions in this science quite 
absurd, (p.175). ‘Thus the diameter of the island Zabudiba is made, 
10,000 juzana: but they suppose, that three spaces, whose diameters 
are 4,000, 3,000, and 3,000; should be equal to the whole extent 
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| “*yide the year into three seasons, the hot; thè 
| “rainy, and the cold: and in order to distinguish 
“* these seasons, although they believe the sun and 
“ moon decline by a daily motion, yet they suppose 
‘< three roads in heaven; a road within, a road in the 
“middle, and a road without. The inner road is 
* nearest 4/2enmo; and when the sun enters it, the 
‘‘ rainy season commences; when he enters the 
‘< middle road, the hot season commences; and when 
“ he enters the outer-road, the cold begins. By 
“these three roads, which are distant from each 
“ other 39,093 jusana, that immense space, which 
“ lies between Afienmo and Zetchiavala, is divided 
‘í into four great zones. The inner road corresponds 
< to’ our summer solstice, the middle to our equi- 
“ nox, and the outer to our winter solstice; or, to 
“ speak more accurately, the middle road is the 
‘< Equator, the inner the tropic of Cancer, andthe 
‘outer the tropic of Capricorn. Besides these three 
= “roads of the sun, the Burma writings maintain, 
‘ that there are three paths, one above the other; 
“by which means they admit, as well as we do, 
‘“ although in a different manner, that the sun at 
‘< some times-is more near the earth, and at others 
“more remote.’ The highest of these paths, and 
< the most remote from us, is the path of the ele- 
“phant; the middle is the path of the ox: the 
“* lowest is the path of the goat, because that animal 
“í delights in dry and warm places: when therefore 
“the sun is in the goat’s path, it produces great 
‘< heat and dryness in the earth. Thus also, when 
< the sun is in the higher path, we experience heavy 
“rain, and great cold ; this path is therefore named 
“after. the elephant, an animal that frequents cool 
“< and moist places. It is not supposed that the sun 
“revolves through these: paths according to any 


a 


“ general law: but his motion in them depends on 
‘the will of mankind. When man acts with recti- 
“< tude, and observes the laws, the sun moves in the’ 
“middle path, which is highly salutary: but when ~ 


‘he violates the laws, the sun moves eitheraptlie: 
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upper or lower path, with much injury b oth to the 
‘ produce of the earth, and the health of the peo- 
ple. The sun’s motion is quicker than that of the 
moon; for when he movesin theroad next Mienmno, 
‘he advances daily 1,000,000 juzana; when in the 
‘middle road, 2,000,000; and when in the outer, 
< 3,000,000 yusanad. On account of this. diurnal 
revolution of the sun, when in the southern island 
Zabudiba it is mid-day, then in the northern it is 
mid-night, in the eastern island the sun sets, and 
in the western it rises. 
‘‘Arruoucu the sun, moon, and stars, appear to 
our eyes round, yet, say the Burmas, we are by 
no means to believe them spheres: fer they‘are 
tapering, and appear round to us, in the same 
manner as does the light of a candle when viewed. 
from a distance; and this the Burma doctors 
think confirmed by an example related in their 
books:—Formerly a prince of the Nat desired to 
see and converse with a certain great king of this 
island Zabudiba, who by his many virtues had be- 
come highly celebrated. For this purpose. the 
prince sent his char iot, with many Nat attendants, 
to conduct the king to his presence. The chariot 
appeared to mankind in the beginning of the 
evening along with the moon, then rising in the 
horizon, and was supposed by every one to be 
another moon. till it came near to the palace of 
“ the king.” 
« XVI. Brrore we finish our account of the 
‘Burma astronomy, some other circumstances, re- 
‘lating to this science, and to meteorology, may 
«< þe mentioned. 
= «Ir has been already stated, that the Burma 
‘writings admit of an eighth planet, named Raku, 
S which ; gives no light, and on this account is not 
“ visible to mankind, The form of Raku is thus 
« described. His stature is 48,000 jusana: the 
<‘ breadth of his breast 12,000, of his head 900, of 
«c his forehead, . his nostrils and mouth 300, the 
‘ thickness of his fingers 50 yuzana; of his fect and 
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« hands 200. When this monstrous and 
«who like the others is a Nat, is inflamed with 
« envy at the brig 
-et descends into thei 
« takes them into his mout 
MATORS] 
«they would 
«c dency which they have to pursue. th 
<< At other times he covers them with his chin, or 
« licks them with his immense tongue. 
«c manner the Burma writings explain eclipses of the 
«c sun and moon, both total and partial, making the 
‘ duration of the eclipse depend on the time that 
« Rahu retains the planet in his mouth, or under 
‘his chin. The Rahans say, that every three years 
« Rahu attacks the sun, and every halt 


“ moon, 
<¢ visible to the inhabitants of this southern island; 
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htness of the sun or moon, he 
ir path, and devours, or rather 
h: but he is soon obliged 
yit them out, for if he retained them long, 
burst his head by the constant ten- 
eir course. 


In this 


> 


year the 
These eclipses however are not always 


« but although they may be invisible here, they are 
« not so to the inhabitants of the other islands, ac- 
« cording as the sun and moon may be opposite to 
“ them at the time of the eclipse. 
« Tur physical cause of the phases of the moon, 
“ assigned in the Burma writings, is this: When 
“ the moon is in conjunction, she can give'no light, 
“ because the sun is perpendicularly over her: in 
‘the same manner as’a house at noon gives no 
‘“shadow*: but as the moon recedes daily from the 
“sun 100,000 juzana, that part of it which is freed 
‘“ from the disk of the sun, gives light; and this 
‘light increases daily, as the two luminaries. get at 
« a greater distance; im thesame manneras a house — 
‘“ produces a larger and larger shadow, in. propor- 
« tion as the sun advances to the west... 
“ RELATIVE to the heat and ‘cold which we 
“ experience at different seasons of the years — 
“the Burmas say, that from the vernal equi- 
“ nox to autumn, the sun is always. tending 
“ to the north, whilst at the same time the moor 
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~ & inclines to the fouth. The feafon is then hot, be- 


s caufe of the prevalence of the fun’s rays, which are 
by nature hot. On the contrary, from the autum- 
‘* nal equinox to the vernal, the fun inclining to the 
fouth, and the moon to the north, we experience 
cold, from the predominancy of the moon’s rays, 
which are by nature cold. 
“< For the produétion of rain, feven caufes are 
** chiefly affigned; part of which are phyfical, and 
« part moral. 1ft, The power Naga, or of ferpents, 
“a kind of Nat*. 2d, The power Galoun, or of 
« certain large birds, which alfo are a kind of Natt. 
«gd, The power Sifa, or fidelity in contraéts and 
“ promifes. 4th, The power Szla, or obedience to 
the law. 5th, The power of religious ment. 6th, 
«& The condenfation of the clouds. 7th, A certain 
“ kind of Nat, who prefide over fhowers, and who ' 
* occafion rain, whenever they go out from their 
houfes to fport in the air. In fome of the Burma 
« writings it is faid, that when the fun is in the path 
« of the goat, thefe Nat do not chufe to leave their 
c houfes on account.of the great heat, whence there 
« is then no rain. For this reafon, the inhabitants of 
« the Burma empire, in times of drought, are wont 
“ to affembfe in great numbers, with drums and a 
«© long cable. Dividing themfelves into two ‘parties, 
« with a vaft fhouting and noife, they drag the cable 
‘¢ contrary ways, the one party endeavouring to get 
« the better of the other: and they think, by this 
VOL. VI. O means, 
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' * Page 188 of this Volume. + Ibid. {A certain Burma king, who 
refided at Arammattana or Pougan, is faid tohave been fo virtuous, that he 
could caufe rain whenever he pleafed: and that in fuch quantities, as to ` 
enable him to tranfport his fleet wherever his occafions required. This flory 
was gravely told us at that city, and was faid to be authenticated in the beft 
hiftories of the Arammattana race of princes. This fame king was fuch a 
favourite with Gopama, that twice eae his reign -gold fell from the 
heavens, and covered all the flerile plain of Pougan. * From the immenfe 
number of temples and religious buildings on that plain, there is no doubt, 
but that fome king of Avammattana mutt have been very fuperftitious: and 
we may fuppofe, that the hiftory of his reign was written by the clergy, 
who feldom fail tø give a goad report af their benefaétors.. 
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s means, to invite the Nat to come out from their 
s houfes, and to fport in the air. The thunder and 
‘© jightning, which frequently precede rain, are the 
‘© clafhing and fhining of the arms of thefe Nai, who 
s fometimes fport in mock-battles. As the Burma 
« writings acknowledge Nat prefiding over rain, fo 
‘© they alfo (like the ancient heathen) believe in others 
& governing the winds and the clouds.” 


So far the mifionary, on the aftronomical and phy~.— 


fical ideas of the Burma doétors; ideas which, I doubt 


‘not, were brought from Hindujian, along with their 


religion and laws. Such therefore, probably, was 
the aftronomical doftrine, taught in that country, be- 
fore the introdu€tion of Brahmenical {cience, which 
by all accounts, however deeply involved in fable, is 
much more perfeé&t. I do not conceive it to have been 
the invention of Gopama, or of thofe who in his 
name propagated a new religion, but to have been the 
common doétrine prevailing in Hinduflan at the time: 
for the Réhans feem to confine their ftudies almoft 
entirely to theological, hiftorical, moral, and politi- 


eal fubje&ts. From the ufe of the fame figns of the 


zodiac, there can be little doubt of their having de= 
rived at leaft that part of their aftronomical knowledge 
from the Chaldeans ; whofe {cience may fave in fome 
degree ‘reached India, nearly about the.time of Go- 
Dama, through the conqueft of the Perfians under 
Darrius. But I do not think it likely, that all the 
knowledge which the Hindus poffeffed.in the time of 
Bouppua, was derived from Babylon.* It is true, 
that the Perfians fhortly previous to this, as we learn 
from our beft guide Hsroporus, were an extremely- 


` ude and ignorant nation: tT and we have very proba- 


ble grounds given us by Sir Witiiam Jones for be- 
Hieving that the Perfians proper. were of the fame na- 


tion with the Hindus. It might therefore be con- 


cluded, 


* See page of this volume. + I {peak of the Perfians properly 


fo called, the inhabitants of Parjiftan, who under Cyrus founded the felt 


great Perfian monarchy. ; Be ies 
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>- cluded, that in the fixth century before the birth of 
Curist, the whole Hindu race were equally ignorant 

| with their. Perfian brethren. Such reafoning would, 
however, I conceive, be inconclufive. Why might 

not the Hindus of Matura or Cashmere be as much fu- 

perior to their countrymen of Perfia, as the Arabs of 

Nineveh or of Babylon were to the wanderers of the 

i defert? But even allowing the Hindus to have been, 
incapable of inventing fcience, might they not have 
received inftruétion from the eaft, as well as from the 


\ wok? Their eaftern neighbours, at this time, had 
4 made very confiderable progrefs; fuch, indeed, as en- 


abled them, about this period, to produce a Conru- 
crus. But.that the Hindus were. themfelves capable 
of obfervation, fo as to make advances in fcience, their 
undoubted invention of cyphers, in arithmetic, is a 
clear proof. 
Durine our ftay -at Amarapura, befides the alma: 
nacs, which were probably conftru€ted by Brahmens, 
I alfo faw {everal treatifes, faid to be on aftronomical 
fubje&ts. Jonannes Moses, Akunwun of Haynthawade, 
| gave Captain Symes a delineation of the fixty-eight 
| ‘Burma conftellations, with a fhort explanation in the 
Burma language. I have here given a copy of the 
ie delineations, and a.tranilation of the written part, 
ot which, for the benefit of thofe who wifh to,know the 
| {truéture of the language, I have made verbal, follow- 
| ing exaétly the arrangement of the words in the ori- 
ginal. In explaining thefe conftellations, it is to be 
| obferved, that to each a fanciful figure is annexed, in 
the fame manner as our conftellations. are delineated 
on globes or maps, This figure is called the Thadan, 
or piéture of the conftellation ; and the name of the 
objeét reprefented by the piéture, is often the fame 
with that of the conftellation: but, more commonly, 
the names are quite diftinét, and that applied to the 
D conftellation is cither arbitrary, or a Pali word, with 
eo which language my interpreter was not acquainted. In 
the written account, there is, in fome cafes, a ditte- 
: O 2 rence 
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rence from the drawings, both in the figure, and in 
the number of ftars: but I have, in both cafes, fol- 
lowed the originals, not knowing which is right. Some 
of the figures, refembling a rofe, feem to reprefent 
planets, and are faid to prefide over fome day of the 
week, or fome time of the day. . To the other figures 
are in general annexed certain cities, or countries: 
and the Burmas fuppofe, that, when a conftellation 
appears bright, its dependant country is fruitful and 
happy: and that the contrary is indicated by the con- 
ftellation appearing dim. Of many of thefe countries 
I have never heard; nor could I obtain any informa- 
tion concerning their fituation: but feveral of them are 
in the Burma empire, or in its vicinity. Unfortu- 
nately, the copy of the Afatick Refearches, which I 
confulted, had ‘not the figures of the Brahmenical con- 
{tellations, to which Sir Witziam Jones refers, fo 
that I can make no comparifon but by the name. 


TRANSLATION OF THE WRITTEN ACCOUNT 
OF THE BURMA CONSTELLATIONS. 


1. * OF Sunday the Star.” 
2. % The Pyan conftellation five circles has, of 
* Thoukkada country the conftellation.” Pyarn 
is the {mall fpecies of white heron, common in 
india, and called, by the Englifh there, paddy- 
bird. The circles means flars, as they are fo re- 
_prefented in the delineations, a cuftom evidently 
- introduced from China. Thoukkada is a govern- 
ment and city in Siam, named by M. Lousers 
Socotat. 


3- “ Rewade an alligator’s figure has, Kutheinnaroun 


“ country, and nine circles it has.” This is evi- 


dently the fame name with the Révat? of Sir 


Wriitiam Jonzs, which has thirty-two ftars, 
Rewade fignifies large water. From the letters 


with which Kuthecnnaroun are written, it is evi- 
dently a Pali or Sanfcrit word, and is probably 


fome placein Bengal. 4. ‘¢ Uttara- 
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<9 4 i y , 
E Uttara-parabaik a cow’s figure has, and two cir- 
cles, and the Kappelawut country.” Several 
conttellations in the lift of Sir Wittiam Jones 
begin with Uttara. 


Bass Pyouppa-parabaik of a cow the piéture has, and 
“ two circles, Patanago country it governs.” 
Patagano is a city and government in the Burma 
kingdom, on the eaft fide of the Eyrawade, in — 
latitude 19° 55”. 

i eh is Sagata conftellation, four circles it 

į y ias, and the Kathee country. _ Kathee has been 
E corrupted by us into Cuffay. Itisan independent 

kingdom between Ava and Bengal. Its king re- 
fides at Munnypura. 
7. “ The Pyathat, of twenty-four circles, is of Kicen 
** country the conftellation.” Pyathat is a kind 
of {pire, permitted only to be ufed in buildings 
or boats dedicated to the perfonal ufe of Gop, of 
the king, and of the Zarado. 
8. “ The duck conftellation five circles has, Shan is 
“its country.” From Shan our word Siam is 
corrupted; but the inhabitants of the kingdom of 
| Szam make a‘ {mall part only of thofe to whom 
the Burmas give the appellation of Siammefe. 
7 9- “ The Kyabuayn aroo leaf is the Talain country 

b. & conftellation, it has feven circles.” Talarn is 

Fi the Burma name for the original inhabitants of 

what we call the kingdom of Pegu. 

10. ** The horfe conftellation has eleven circles, Eu- 
rope is its country.” - 

11. ** The morning conftellation one circle has, of. 
“ Dunwun plant the fruit.” I do not know what 
plant is meant: perhaps it is the Trapa? 

12. “ The table conftellation four circles has, of the 
*¢ Kiayn country the conftellation.” The Kiayn 
are a fimple innocent people inhabiting the moun- 
tains between Ava and Arakan. 

= =—13. “ Zaim conftellation eleven circles has,” 

14. Thattapefcca with a leapard’s pitture four Opa 
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r. « Of Danatheidha the fifherman’s piéture four 
circles has. $ s i 
16. * Tharawun conftellation a hermit’s pi€ture three 
circles has.” “s 
17. “ Of Uttara the lion’s picture two circles has, 
« Moranun country governing. 
18. “ The Pangiayn mountain conftellation four cir- 
© « cles has, of Rakain country the conftellation.” 
Rakain is the proper name of Arakan. 
ig. Tareindane conftellation four circles has, of 
« Yoodaya country the conftellation.” Yoodaya 
is the Burma pronunciation of the ancient capital 
of the kingdom of Siam ; and they in general call 
the Szammefe Yoodaya, in order to diftinguifh them 
from the other tribes of the great Shan race. 
20. * A couch is Pagan conftellation with four cir- 
“cles, of Shethek country the conftellation.” 
We had another couch No. 6. 
21. © The cloud conftellation has five circles, of 
Ea “© Thulabe the confiellation.” 

22. © The Shan country the elephant conftellation 
& with fix circles has.” The Shan have another 
con{tellation, fee No. 8. 

23. “ The Brahmen conftellation of eight circles, 
“© Kaleingareet country governs.” Kaleingareet is 

_ the proper Burma appellation for Hindu/tan.” pe 

24. “ Of Pyouppathan the lion’s piéture two circles ^ 
“has, Mouttamma country it governs.” We had 
another lion No. 17. Moultamma is the Burma 
name for Marlaban. 

25. “® OF Mula the cat’s pi@ture five circles has, Peen- 

** zalareet is its country.” f 

26.“ Of Seitta the goats pi€ture five circles has, 
$s Zedouttara is its country.” 

27. ‘OF Anurada the peacock’s piéture has fifteen 
** circles, and the Zedouttara country.” Anuradha, 
in the account of Sir Wırrram Jones, is the 
f{corpion. Goh ee 

88. * The fowl male of Peenza conftellation circles 
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42. 
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« cles has, of Uzaung country the conftellation.” 
« Of an alligator the is the picture of Ut- 
«& fara conftellation with eight circles, and the 
“© Lahu country.” Of the word a-me-kah-hang 
which follows alligator, I do not know the 
meaning. 
« The balance conftellation.” 4 
« The crab conttellation of ten circles has, Rafa- 
“ geyol country.” 
« The mountain conftellation four circles has.” 
& Buchia the crab conftellation ten circles has.” 
Pufhya is the crab of Sir Wittiam Jones. Here 
we have two crabs, No. 32—34- 
“ The Brahmen’s Buchta has a boat’s pi€ture, and 
“ the Dagoun country.” Dagoun is the great tem- 
ple near Rangoun. ; ; 4 
& Of Adara Daway is the country.” - The picture 
is meant to reprefent a turtle. Daway iş the 
country we call Tavay. 
< Mecathe has of an antclope’s head the piéture, 
“three circles, and the Haynthawade country.” 
Haynthawade is the polite Burma name for the 
city and province of Pegu. 
“© Of Friday the Star.” 
“ Buchia conftellation has eight circles, and Yun 
“country.” The Yun are the inhabitants of 
Saymmay or Chiamay. x% 
‘6 Zaduka conftellation four circles has, in a pair 
«c of fetters, of Giwn country the conftellation.” 
I have never learned what country is meant by 
Giun. It is always in.the king’s titles mentioned 
along with the Yun, it 1s therefore probably con- 
tiguous, and may be the northern Laos. > 
‘¢ The crow conttellation eleven circles has, and 
« the Thayndua country.” Thayndua is the moft 
foutherly government in the prefent divifion of 
the Arakan kingdom. es 
“ The Kyay ihip of twenty-eight circles.” 

O 4 43. °° Hayntha, 
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43- 


44. 
45: 


46. 


47- 


48. 


49: 
50. 


51. 
52. 


53: 
54: 


&¢ Hayntha, a conftellation of feven circles, be- 
‘6 longs to Radanapura.” Radanapura is the po- 
lite name for old Ava. The Hayntha is that beau- 
tiful fpecies of Anas called by the Englifh in 
Bengal the Brahmney goole. 

« Of Rohane the fnake’s-head figure has ten cir- 
«c cles.” Rohini of Sir Witt1am Joxes. 

c Kiatteka has a fowl’s pi€ture, and fix circies.” 
Critica of Sir Wii1aM Jones is the bull. The 
names appear to be the fame. 

“ Pagan country is governed by the old cock’s 
“figure.” There are two cities called Pagan. 
The great Pagan on the weft fide of the junétion 
of the Kiayn-duayn and Ayrawade; the leffer 
Pagan lower down on the eaft fide of the Agra- 
wade., 

« Of Athawane the horfe’s head piéture has fix 
« circles, and the Rakain country.” Afwint, 
which feems to be the fame name, is, according to 
Sir Witiiam Jones, the ram. Arakan has ano- 
ther conftellation No. 18. 

“ Pozoke a conftellation of eight circles belongs 
“to the Talain country, like the Hayntha male 


66 and female.” The two rival nations of Pegu 
and. Ava have chofen a fimilar emblem, fee 


No. 43. The Talain have alfo another conftella- 
tion, No. 9. 

c Pytthata conttellation feven circles has, of the 
“ Raneezzee tree the fruit.” ; 

“ Aykatheitta a conftellation of four circles, of 
« Kale country the conftellation, is like a ba- 
« fon.” Kale is a Shan city near the Kiaynduayn, 
about 300 miles N. E. from Ava. 

“ Tarouttara conftellation two circles has, and 
“ the Taroup country.” This is the Burma name 
for China. 

‘© Of Utiarabaragounne the bullock’s: piéture two 
& circles has.” _ ; 


“ Of Wednefday the Star.” 


&¢ circles has, 
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‘6 Matha has of a monkey the figure, four circles, 
66 and the Baranathe country.” 
“ The balance conftellation four circles has.” 
We had another balance No. 31. 
« Of Athaletha the horfe's-yard piéture, four circles 
“has, and the Thaétoun country.” Aflefha, the 
fame name, according to Sir Wiit1am Jones, Is 
the lion. Thattoun was a very large town between 
Pegu and Martaban. It is now in ruins. 
« The flag is Pathatta conftellation, fix circles it 
« has.” 
Eeffa conftellation fix circles has, of Momain 
« country the conftellation.” 
“ Of Akap, a conftellation of eight circles, Daway 
« js the country.” This is a fecond conftellation 
belonging to Tavay, fee No. 36. 
Of Thanliek, a conftellation of three circles, 
c Kothambe is the country.” The figure is meant 
to reprefent a fpear’s head. 
“ Wethaga has of a buffalae’s head the piéture, and 
fourteen circles.” 
« Of Thuade a great {nake’s-head picture, has 
« three circles, and the Thayndua country.” Swali, 
the fame name, is, according to Sir W. Jones; 
the balance. Thayndua has alfo another con- 
ftellation, fee No. 41. ¥ 
« OF Zeittara the tigers pi&ure, has one circle, 
“ and the Wethale country.” 
Hathadda of an elephant’s head the piéture has, 
« Dhagnawade is its’ country.” Hafla of Sir 
WILLIAM JONES. Dhagnawade is the polite name 
for the caftle of Arakan. 
& Kobiape conttellation with eleven circles has 
c the Myamma country.”  Myamma 1s the name 
by which the Burmas diftinguifh themfelves. 
«A fowls foot is Thareiddha, a conftellation 


sc of four circles, of Laynzayn country the con- 
« {tellation. 
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 ftellation.” Laynzayn is the vulgar name for 
é the capital of the fouthern Laos. 


68. = A boat's ladder is Tareiddha, a conftellation of 


“ fix circles, of Kula country the conftellation.” 
Kula is the name commonly given to Europeans, 
‘but is applicable to all the weftern nations. » 


Aone with the accounts of the Burma conftel- 
lations, Jonannzs Moses gave Captain Symzs two 
circular fchemes, which evidently relate chiefly toa 
lunar zodiac. Thefe {chemes Captain Symes oblig- 
ingly communicated to me, but without any expla- 
nation, 


Tur ultimate divifion in the larger plan is into 
twenty-feven figns, reprefenting the diurnal motion 
of the moon inher orbit. I negleéted to procure the 
Burma names for thefe figns ;.as I was told, that they 
were all contained in the delineations of the fixty- 
eight conftellations; and as I thought, from the dif- 
pofition of the ftars, that I fhould be able to find out 


what conftellations were meant: but fince I have had 


Jeifure to examine them, I find that this is by no 
means the cafe, : 


Tus next divifion, and which is to be feen in the 


outer circle of both plans, is into nine figns, each - 


containing three of the former. © The names for thefe 
are: 1, the horfe conftellation; 2, the Pyan con- 
ftellation; 3, the crow conftellation; 4, the Hayntha 
conftellation; 5, the Kayn crab conftellation; 6, the 
balance conilellation; 7, the Zangzayn conftellation ; 
8, Dana conttellation; 9, the elephant conftellation, 


_ Thele are to be feen in the delineation, and lift of 
the Burma ftars, Nos, 10, 2, 41, 489 34> 56, 615 


15, 22. 
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_ Tur inner divifion in both fchemes is into four, 
hefe are named rawng, the meaning of which word 
I do not know: the firt is named Banraung, the 
fecond Ngue or filver raung, the third Shwe or golden 
raung, and the fourth Mya-raung,  Thefe, I con: 
ceive, reprefent the fpaces of the zodiac paffed through 
by the moon in each of her four phafes. 

Tuts lunar zodiac is alfo in ufe among the Brahmens, 
and Sir Witiram Jones has favoured us with a repre- 
{entation of it after their manner*, They have the 
divifions into 4, 9, and 27: and the figures in the 
center’are no doubt a reprefentation of Mienmo, and 


the furrounding iflands, with the princes of the Nat, 


Zadumahari fitting on mount Fugando: in one thing 
however there is a material difference. Sir W. Jonxs 
fays, that the nine figures reprefent the fun, moon, 
and planets, with the dragon’s head or afcending node, 
and tail-or defcending node. It is true, that the 
Burmas believe in a planet, which performs the fame 
effe&t as the moon does when near her nodes at the 
time of a conjun@ion or dppofition, that is to fay, 
which produces an eclipfe: but the divifion into nine, 


“in ufe among the Burmas, is evidently zodiacal. The 


divifions are not called Azay, which fignifies a planet: 
but they named Tara, or a colleétion of fixed ftars: 
and in bath the written account, and in the delineation 
of the fixty-eight conftellations, there is an account of 
the number of ftars contained in each. Were we fure 
that thefe {chemes were mentioned in the writings of 
the Rahans, and not lately introduced into the Burma 
kingdom by the Brahmens, we might eafily account for 
this difference. It would in that cafe be prabable, 
when, in compliance with the prejudices of their new 
converts, the Brahmens adopted this lunar zodiac, 
that fecing no utility in the divifion into nine, and hav- 
ing a more juft notion of the planetary bodies, they 
filled up the places of thefe nine conftellations with 
the different parts af the folar fyftem. I make little 
: ; : : doubt 

* Afatick Refearches, II, 291, et feg. AE EEE 
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doubt indeed, but that the Brahmens originally in- 
finuated themfelves into the courts of the Hindu 
princes as aftrologers, in the fame manner as we fee 
them now doing in the courts of the Indian princes 
beyond the Ganges. By degrees they alfo introduced 
their fuperftition, building it in part on the dofrine 
previoufly exifting in the country, and at length firmly 
eftablifhing their favourite and deftru€tive fyftem of caft. 

In the larger plan, between the four raung and the 
twenty-feven conf{tellations of the zodiac, we have a 
divifion into twelve, which, I fhould imagine, is 
meant to reprefent the fun’s motion through the zo- 
diac, during the twelve, lunations of which} the Bur- 
ma year confifts. At any rate, as has been men- 
tioned before, the Burmay are acquainted with a folar 
zodiac divided into che figns, and reprefented by 
figures the fame or analdgous to ours. My friend 
SANGERMANO gave Captain Symesa filver bafon on 
which they wereemboffed. He conceived, and I think 
juftly, that this zodiac had been communicated to the 
Burmas from Chaldea by the intervention of the 
Brahmens. And I find that in this conjeéture he is 
fupported by Sir W. Jonzs*. Both however, I am 
afraid, will excite the indignation of the Brahmens, 
who, as the learned judge in another place alledges, 
have always been too proud to borrow fcience from 
any nation ignorant of the Vedas. Of their being fo 
proud as not to acknowledge their obligations, I 
make no doubt: but that they have borrowed from the 
Chaldeans, who were ignorant of the Vedas, Sir W. 
Jones himfelf has proved. Why then fhould he 


have oppofed the farcaftic fmiles of perplexed pandits 


to the reafoning of M. Monruciot, when that 
learned man alledged that the Brahmens have derived 
aftronomical knowledge from the Greeks and Arabs 2 
The Chaldeans were certainly a branch of the Arab 
nation: and the expreffion of the Brahmens quoted 


by 


® 


* Afiatich Refearches, II, 306. + Afiatick Refearches, 11. 303, 289. 
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+ by him as proof, namely “ that no bafe creature can 


** be lower than a Yavan or Greek*,” only expofes 
their miferable ignorance, and difgufting illiberality. 


“© XVII. Beow the habitation Zadumaharit,” fays 


the miffionary copying from the Burma writings, 
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are found many Nat who inhabit waters, woods, 
and mountains, in the fhape of large birds, dragons, 
and the like. The Burma writings however by no 
means alledge, that thefe beings enjoy the fame hap- 
pinefs, or the fame duration of life, as the Nat 
Zadumaharit. Thefe circumftances vary, accord- 
ing to the nature of the a€tions performed by thefe 
Nat, when in a human form. It is faid that the ` 
king of the dragons faw the firft God, who appeared 
in this worldt, and that he will fee the laft; or in 
other words, that the duration of his life will be 
nearly equal to that of the world. Itis alfo faid 
of this king of the dragons, that he always fleeps 
at the foot of thofe mountains, from whence the 
river Caffe {prings; and that he only awakes on the 
appearance of a new God. That is, when any 
being has arrived at fuch a degree of merit, as to 
deferve to be declared a God, he eats rice, which 
has been boiled in a golden goblet; he then, in 
order to give the people a proof of his having ac- 
quired divinity, throws the goblet into the river 
Caffe. The goblet fwims up againft the ftream, till 
it arrives at the place where the king of the dragons 
fleeps. There it ftrikes againft the rock, and makes 
a noife, till the king awakes. There are alfo akind 
of Nat, named Bommazo, who live longer than 
thole of Zadumaharit.” “ie 
«XVIII. ABove Zadumaharit is the bon or habi- 
tation Tavateinza, which, as has been faid, is fituated 
on the plane of Mienmo’s fummit. The fupreme ruler 
or emperor of this habitation, has fubje& to him 
thirty-two inferior Nat princes. The great city 
Mahafudaffana, 


* Afatick Refearches, II, 306. 
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A 


BS Mahafudaffana, in which this emperor refides, has - 


a fquare form. The pavement, ftreets; and ways, 
«e are entirely covered with filver or gold. The gilded 
& wall, which furrounds the city, is a perfeét fquare. 
-s¢ Each of its fides is in length 10,000 juzana, ip 
s height 150¥, and in width one juzana and a half. 
“ The gates are forty juzana high, are covered with 
“ gold and filver, and adorned ‘with precious ftones. 
és Seven ditches, diftant one juzana from each other, 
« furround the walls of the city: and a juzana beyond 
* the laft ditch is a row of marble pillars, gilded and 
“ ftudded with jewels. At the farther diftance of a 
“¢ juzana and a half are feven rows of palm trees, loaded 
«with gems, pearls, gold and filver. Every where 
« are to be found lakes of the moft limpid water, where 
< are kept gold and filver boats, into which the male 
& and female Nat entering with their drums and mu- 
“ fical inftruments, and purfuing one another through 
* thefe delightful lakes, now dance, then fing; fome: 
sE times pluck the odorous flowers from the trees, 
« which hang over them; and fometimes. admire the 
& beauty ‘of the birds, which frequent the trees and 
“ Jakes. Beyond the palms every where grows the 
& abovementioned Padeza-byan, the trees on which, 
< in place of fruit, hang the cloathing and food of 
ey the Nat.” 
_ &° Twenty juzana to the north of this city is a 
“ garden named Nanda, 100 juzana in length, and as 
much in breadth. In its center is a lake of the 
í fame name, and equally pleafant with thofe juft 
“< now defcribed. In this garden chiefly grows that 
-& celebrated flower, which is as large as a chariot 
‘wheel. The garden is named Nanda; which fig- 
«c nifies a crowd, becaufe the Nat frequent it in mul- 
S¢ titudes, in omer to pull the flower, and wear it in 
s their hair.” 
« To the eat of the city, at the diftance alfo of 
& penty juzana, is another garden, equally large and 
e pleafant 
fe lalyokiythanoniteereteey Bartina aittan. bidwi ayléed-doreatmocysher 
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s¢ pleafant as the former. It is named Zerttalata*, 
«< and in it grows that renowned twining plant, which 
“‘ every thoufand years produces a moft exquifite 
« {ruit. In order to get this fruit the Nat affemble 
“ here in crowds for a hundred years before it ripens : 
“and for one whole year, fing and dance, accom- 
“ panied by drums and other mufical inftruments. 
« Having eat of that fruit, the Nat become inebria- 
c ted for four entire months.” 
<“ To the fouth and weft of this’ city are alfo two 
“ other gardens of the fame fize, and ornamented with 
«c Jakes, and beautiful trees. The garden to the fouth 
“is named Parafu, that tothe weft Miffata.” 
“ To the north-eaft of Mahafudaffana is a very 
S large. hall, extending every way 300 juzana. In 
circumference it is goo juzana, and in height 450. 
<“ From its roof hang golden bells: and: its airs, 
“ walls, and pillars, every where fhine with gold and 
sc filver, intermixed with precious ftones. The pave- 
s ment is of cryftal, and each row of pillars contain 
« 400 columns, The road, which leads to this hall, 
«c is twenty juzana long, and one broad; and from 
« {pace to {pace are planted trees abounding with all 
« kinds of fruits and flowers. When the great em- 
c peror wants to. go to this hall, winds arife, which 
-& blow off all the leaves and flowers from the trees, 
“and frefh ones immediately fucceed. With thefe 
«c flowers, the Nat prefiding over the winds, adorn the 
«< whole. road to the hall; and the flowers are fo 
« abundant, that they reach up to the knees of the 
& paflengers. In the middle of this hall ftands the 
i great imperial throne, whofe plane extends a juzana ; 
e and over it is the white umbrellat. No throne 
¢ fhines. 
oe Lata, Lota, or Lot, in the language of the Hindus, fignifies a 
Sa climbing plant. Á 
_ + Different ranks in the Burma empire are diftinguifhed by their um- 
brellas. That of the king is white, with a deep fringe adorned with gold 
-lace and plates. “Thofe of the princes of the blood are gilded, and without 
fringe. Thofe of the four great minifters of fiae, called MWangyes, 
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s fhines like this with gold, pearls, and jewels. It is 
* furrounded by the thirty-two thrones of the in- 
« ferior Nat princes, and behind thefe fit the other 
6 Nat, each in his proper place. In this grand con-. 
“& vention are alfo prefent the four chiefs of the Nat 
& Zadumaharit. At the time in which the Nat thus 
t crowd round the great emperor to do him honour, 
“ they touch their mufical inftruments, and fing me- 
“ lodioufly. The four Zadumaharit princes then call 
“ the Nat under their jurifdiétion, and fend them into 
“this fouthern ifland. Zabudzba, commanding them 
to enquire diligently, if its inhabitants obferve the 
« holy days and laws, and exercife charity; or if, on 
the contrary, they violate the laws, and negleé their 
“duty. At this.command, quicker than the winds, 
“the Nat pafs through all the parts of this ifland; 
* and having carcfully noted, in a golden book, the 
« good and bad aétions of men, they immediately re- 


turn to the hall, and deliver their writing into the 


“ hands of the four Zadwmaharit princes, who pafs it 
** to the lefler princes Tavateznza, and thefe forward it, 
“till at length it reaches the great emperor. He, 
“ opening the book, reads aloud, and his voice, if it 
& be natural and even, is‘ heard to the diftance of 
« twenty-two juzana: but if it be raifed, founds over 
& the whole habitation Tavateinza. If the Nat hear 
“that there are many men who obferve the law, 
“prattife good works, and beftow alms, they ex- 
“claim, © Oh! now the infernal regions will be 
“empty, and our abode will be full of inhabitants.” 
* If, on the contrary, there have been found few good 


| “ men, “ © wretches, (fay they fmiling,) men and fools, 


‘“ who feafting for a fhort. life, for a body four cubits 
“in length, and for a belly not larger than a fpan, 
“have heaped on themfelves fin, on account of 
& which they muit be miferable in futurity.” Then 
GBF xh PE ‘* the 


hereditary governors of provinces, or tributary princes, are yellow. Thofe . 
of governors of royal provinces, called Myoowuns, are blue. Lower 
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the greatemperor, that he may induce men tolive vir- 


* tuoully, charitably, andjuftly, fpeaks thus: CoN Thy, 
“if men fulfilled the law, they would be fuch as I 
« am.” After thishe, with all his train, to the number 
< of 36,000,000 of Nat, return to the city, ‘in the 
midt of mufic. A . 

“In the center of this glorious city is built the 
“ palace of the emperor, of which the height is 500 
“ juzana: but who can defcribe its beauty, ornaments, 
c ‘treafures, or the abundance of gold, filver, gems, and 
“¢ precious ftones, with which it fhines? Small ftand- 
« ards, of gold and filver, are placed in every part. 
c 'The chariot in which the great emperor is carried, 
“ extends 150 juzana, andin it are placed a great 
«c throne, and a white umbrella. This chariot is drawn 
& by 2,000 horfes, Before whom is the great ftandard; 
“© 150 juzana high, which, when moved by the wind, 
“¢ yields a moft agreeable murmur.” 

& Twenty juzana to the north-eaft of the great city 
c is a moft ‘celebrated tree, the facred image of the ha- 
c bitation, which, like the facred trees of the four great 
« jflands, lives for the duration of one world. Under 
c this tree isa prodigious ftone, fixty juzana long, fifty 
« broad, and fifteen high. It is {mooth and foft like 
< cotton, and under the feet of the great emperor is €-" 
c Jaftic, being deprefled when he ftands on it, and rifing 
c again when he defcends, as if it were fenfible of the 
honored weight by which it is prefed. When the 
«c affairs of our fouthern ifland are profperous and. 
«& quiet, the half of the emperor's body finks into the 
« fone: but when a contrary ftate of affairs exifts, the 
«c {tone remains tenfe and rigid like a drum. This fa- 
cc cred tree is furrounded by fome of the kind called: 
cc Padeza-bayn, and by others producing both fruit and 
« flowers. The road leading to this tree is twenty Ju- 
< zana long, and is every year frequented by the Nat 
c reforting to the place. When the tree flowers, its 
«< ruddy {plendour extends, all around, to the diftance 
«c of fifty juzana, and its moft agreeable odour,is dif- 
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keeper of the tree informs the emperor; who is im- 
mediately feized with a defire to fee it, and fays, if 
an elephant would .now ‘appear, it would be both a- 

reeable and convenient. No fooner has he fpoken, 
than the elephant appears: for here, as well as in all 
the other habitations of the Wat, there are no animals, 
fuch as in our earth; but whenever any Nat has ufe 
for an animal, a temporary one is immediately creat- 


-ed, This elephant has thirty-three heads, corref- 


ponding to the thirty-three Nat princes. Every head 
has feven teeth, which are fifty juzana in length. In 
every tooth are feven lakes, in every lake feven 
flowering trees, on every tree feven flowers, in every 
flower {even leaves, in every leaf feven thrones, in 
every throne feven chambers, in every chamber feven 


‘ beds, in every bed feven Nat dancing girls. The 


head, on which fits the fupreme emperor, is thirty 
uzana in bulk; and is ten times larger than the other 


‘heads.’ On the large head is raifed a pavilion three 
< juzana high, under which is fixed the ruby throne of 


the emperor. “This elephant, called Lravum, ap- 
proaches the emperor, and after him the thirty-two 
princes mount. After the elephant the other Nat 
follow, each‘in his couch of ftate. Having come to 


the facred tree to colle& the flowers, this vaft mul- 


titude difmount; and the emperor being feated on 


< the ftone, the whole fit down, each in his proper place, 


and begin to celebrate the feftival, which continues 
for four months. They then gather the flowers, to 
do which they have no need to afcend the tree: for 


the Nat of the winds fhake it, and make the flowers 


fall; and left the beauty of the flowers fhould be. 


fpoiled, the winds fupport them, nor permit them to 
touch the ground. The whole bodies of the Na are 
then covered with the odorous duft coming from the 
ftamens of the flowers. Z : 
“ Fur ftature of thefe Nat is three gaut : and the du- 
ration of their lives four times that of the Nat Zadu- 


: meherit, or thirty-fix millions of our years. The 


Sie) 
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Nat of this habitation, like thofe of the higher kinds, 
do not require the light of the fun or moon, the light 
of their own bodies being fufficient: for they fhine 
like fo many funs or ftars.” 


«< XIX. Ithas been mentioned*, that the mountain 
Mienmo is 'fuftained by three fect of carbunclef. 
Now the fpace that lies between thefe is the habitation 
of a kind of Nat named A/fura. Although thefe Nat 
inhabit a different abode, yet are they exaétly of the 
fame kind with the Tavateinza: for they were driven 
by guile from that habitation, which formerly they 
occupied. The manner in which this happened, is re- 
lated as follows in the Burma writings. Gopama, be- 
fore he becameagod, when he wasin the ftate of aman 
in Zabudiba, with thirty-two other men of the fame 
village, by the good work of repairing the high ways, 
and by other virtuous aétions, deferved after death 
to become Nat Tavateinza, On their arrival the an- 
cient inhabitants of that happy abode, in fign of their 
joy, and with flowers in their hands, defcended half 
way down Mienmo, in order to welcome their future 
companions. GoDAMA, who then was called Macast, 
began to contrive, how he might drive thefe Nat 
from their ancient poffeffions, He and his compa- 
nions accordingly pretended to have drank wine: 
but what they drank, was not true wine. The former 
Nat Tavateinza, imitating the example of thefe men, 
drank real wine, and became intoxicated. Then 
Maca making a fignal to his companions, they drag- 
ged the Nat, while infenfible with wine, by the heels, 
and caft them out of the abode Tavateinza. But as 
the lot, acquired by the merit of the good aétions of 
thefe Nat, was not expired, a habitation formed it- 
P 2 ~ 186 felf 


* Page 176 of this Volume. 


+ In place of faying that Merv is fupported by three feet, the Brahmens 


ap 


alledge, that it is placed on the back of a prodigious tortoife. 


t Gopama is faid by the Brahmens to be the fon of Maca or Maja. 
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«© felf for them between the feet of Mzenmo;.and this ~ 


‘¢ habitation is called A//ura bon, which in every thing, 
& exceptits facred tree, refembles that called Tavatein- 
“© za*, In Affura bon there is alfo a tree, under which 
& there are four immenfe ftones, each of them 300 ju- 
& zana {quare. Onthefe rocks fit the four Affura 
& princes, when they determine fuits, and adminifter 
& juftice to their fubje&ts. Among thefe princes, in 
& the length of time, one has obtained fupreme domi- 
*¢ nion, and has become emperor of all the Nat dwell- 
é ing in this habitation t. 
“ Besipes this injury, the 4/fura have received an? 
* other from the new inhabitants of Tavaleinza: for 
** the great emperor ravifhed a daughter of the A fjura 
s“ prince. Mindful of thefe injuries, the A/fura Nat 
“ vowed perpetual war againft the inhabitants of Ta- 
vatenza. When they ufed to fee their facred tree 
“producing flowers different from thofe of their for- 
“ mer abode, breathing revenge, they were wont to af- 
** cend Mzenmo, and to take prifoners the giants, dra- 
** gons, vultures, and other fimilar Nat, retained by the 
“© Tavatleinza emperor as a guard for his frontiers. On 
* the report of this, the emperor mounting.his elephant 
150 juzana high, ufed to call to his affiftance the Nat 
** of the fun, moon, and ftars, and thofe of the winds 
** and clouds. He then created new forms of Nat, and 
of thefe raifed an army without the walls of the great 
“ city. But the A/fura prevailing, forced him to retire 
© within the walls. The rage of the Affwra was then 
** wont to abate; and the emperor having colleéted his 
$% forces, ufed to drive them from his walls, and to pur- 
‘ fue 


a 
A 


n 
a 


; ; 5 
* We have here the moft abominable cunning of Govama related as a 
laudable ation: for, as I obferved before, among his followers, cunning is 
looked upon as a virtue. (Page 185),. 5 i 
+ The Burma monarchs, in their cities, courts, and manners, imitate as 
much as pollible, thofe deferibed as belonging to the Nat princes ; and of 
courfe muft greatly refemble the ancient princes of weflern India; from 


. whom undoubtedly thefe deferiptions have been borrowed; and probably as 


much refemble the originals, as the defcription in the Arabian Nights Enter- 


tainments do the courts of Mohamedan ki i 
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« fue them in their flight. The Affura having failed, 


< touched a drum made of the claws of Cancer, and 


then retired to their own abode. In thefe battles no 
one was killed: the Nat only tore one another. Now, 
however, the A/fura remain quiet at home: nor do 
they any more engage in warlike enterprizes*. 


“ Accorpinc to what Gopama taught, whoever 
honours his parents t, and old age; whoever refpetts 
the three excellent things, namely, God, the law, and 
the Réhans; whoever abhors wrangling, and difputes; 
«c whoever is charitable, particularly to the Réhans: 
« all fuch perfons fhall after death tran{migrate into 
“ Tavateinza.” 


“ XX. Concernine the happinefs enjoyed in the 
& higher abodes of Nat, and by the Rupa, and Arupa, 
c the Burma writings are filent: they only in general 
c flate, that the happinels of each habitation is double 
c of that in the one immediately below. It is alfo 


‘ce ftated, that the lives of the inhabitants of each bon, 


c endure four times as long as thofe of the next infe- 
* riour fpecies. According to this ratio, the duration 
« of the life of all the beings above Tavateinza in- 
“« creafes: fo that the higheft rank of Nat, called Para- 
c neiminatavafjanti live 576 millions of years. The 
c prince of thefe Nat, whofe name is MANNATMEN, 
« has dominion over all the Naé of the other inferiour 
« habitations, and declares war againft any new god 
«c on his firk appearance. All his fubjeéts being drawn 
c out in battle array, occupy a fquare of eighteen 

RES juzana: 


* Thefe Nat are evidently the Afura Loka, or demons of the Brahmens, 
who place them at the fouth pole, while the north is occupied by the Devas 
or Deities. 

+ Filial refpett feems to be almoft equally flrong among the Burmas as 
among the Chinefe. No Burma is permitted to fit ona feat equally honour- 
able with that of his father: if the father is on a chair, he mutt fit on the 
ground; if the father is on the ground, the fon muft fit ‘behind. The fon . 
does not eat in his father’s prefence, and rarely fpeaks, except to anfwer a 
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<“ juzana*: he himfelf being in the center, is feated on 
& an elephant 250 juzana high.” 


& XXI: The Burma writings, as has been faid, make 
& no mention of the kind of happinefs enjoyed by the 
< Rupa and Arupa: but if we may judge from the’ 
£ length of their lives, they muft be infinitely more 
< happy than the Nat. Of the three habitations, which 
«& form the firt Zian, the firt Rupa live twenty-one 
* Andrakat; the fecond live thirty-one Andrakat; and 
® the third live one Affemchiekat. Of the three abodes 
& in the fecond Zian, the Rupa of the firft live two 
& Makakai; of the fecond, four Makakat; and -of the 
“ third, cight. Again, of the abodes which are called 
** the third Zan, the Rupa of the firt live fixteen 
<“ Makakal ; of the fecond, thirty-two; and of the third, 
“* fixty-four Makakat. Of the two abodes forming the 
* fourth Zzan, the Rupa live 500 Makakat. Of thefe 
& five remaining, abodes of Rupa, which are placed 
** perpendicularly above one another, the inhabitants 
“ of the firft live one thoufand, of the fecond two thou- 
** fand, of the third four thoufand, of the fourth eight 
“¢ thoufand, and of the fifth fixteen thoufand Makakai. 
<* Again, the life of the inhabitants of the loweft order 


© of Arupa lats for 20,000 Makakat, of the fecond for 


é 40,000, of the third for 60,000, and of the higheft for 
* 84,000 Makakat. 


“ Tue happinefs and length of the lives of beings — 
 “ qncrealing in proportion as their habitations are 


** higher, a greater and greater elevation will be pro- 
** cured by perfons after death, in proportion as during 
** life they have performed more good ations, and as 


“ they have pdifefled more liberality in beftowing 


& charity.” 
% XXII. Iam now to give an account of the abodes 
S* of wretchednefs, of the punifhments infli@ted on their 
*¢ inhabitants, 
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inhabitants, and of the duration of their exiftence. 


* There are four Rates of Apé or mifery. .1. That of 
animals, whether they live in the water, or on the 


earth, or whether they fly in the air: for, according 
to the Burma writings, the {tate of all animals in- 


t ferior to man, isa ftate of mifery. 2. That of the 
wretched beings called Pretta. 3. The ftate of 


thofe called Affurighe. 4. The ftate of the inhabi- 
tants of Miria, which may properly be tranflated 
hell. Of thefe beings I fall treat in order. 


“Tue Burma {criptures mention nothing concern- 
ing the wretchednefs or length of ‘life of animals. 
Some doétors however affert, that domeftic animals 
follow the fortunes of mankind: and that, when 
men live long, they do fo likewife. Thefe do€tors 
alfo fuppofe, that animals not domeftic have a fhort 


‘or along life, in proportion to the merit of their 


a€tions in a former exiftence. It is however, fay 
they, found by experience, that the elephant lives 
fixty years, the hore thirty, the ox twenty, and the 
dog ten. By the fame dottors it is alledged, that 
lice, and other fimilar infeéts, live feven days; and 


‘ they confirm this by a ftory related in their books. 


A certain priet conceived a violent liking for a 
beautiful robe, which he preferved moft carefully 
from being worn. It fo happened, that when this 


‘ prieft died, he was immediately changed into a loufe, 


which took up its refidence in the favourite robe. 
According to cuftom, the other priefts divided a- 
mongft them the effeéts of the deceafed, and were 


< about to cut up the robe, when the loufe, by his fre- 


uent going and coming, and by his extraordinary 
ceftures, {howed,. that the divifion of the robe 
would be by no means agreeable to his feelings. 
The priefts being aftonifhed, confulted Gop on 
the occafion, who commanded, that they fhould. 
delay for feven days their intended divifion, leaf 
the loufe fhould be enraged, and on that account 
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« defcend into a ftate of mifery yet more wretched. 
¢ Thofe men are changed into animals who’ do not 


c refrain their tongues, or the inordinate motions of 


cc their bodies or minds, and who negleét to beftow 
corals: 

« XXIII. Tur fecond miferable ftate of exiftence 
6 is called Preztta, of which there are various kinds. 
c Some Preiita are nourifhed on fpittle, excrement, 
& and other foul fubftances, and dwell in public halls, 
sé cifterns, and fepulchres. Others, wandering about 
« in woods or deferts, half wafted by hunger and 
& nakednefs, pafs the whole duration of a world in 
' howling and groans. Some by fiery whips are forced 
“ to plough the earth with red-hot iron. Some, who 
s live on their own flefh, with their nails tear to pieces 
«“ their own limbs. Others, who are a gaut in fize, 
& have a mouth no Jarger-than the eye of a needle, 
« hence are they: tormented with perpetual hunger. 
& Others are within on fire, fo that at times the flames 
« even burft through their bodies. There is ftill 
“another fpecies of Preitéa, who by day enjoy the 
e pleafures of the Nat, but by night are tormented 
“as above. Thofe in a future life are changed into 
‘* Preitta, who during this give no daily provifions 
* to the priefts, who do not fupply them with cloath- 
« ing, who corrupt their manners, or who offer 
€ violence to their perfons, who give abufive language 
& to the obfervers of the law, who are avaricious, &c.” 

s XXIV. Tux third miferable fpecies of beings, 
“ called Affurighe, refide chiefly in the roots of certain 
« mountains far remote from the habitations of men. 
Some of them however dwell in woods, and on the 
“ defert coafts of the fea. They are fubje€t to punith- 
“ments nearly the fame with thofe of the Presta. 
“© There is a kind of intermediate fpecies, -called 
« Affurighe-Preita. Thefe beings have bodies three 
« gaul in length, but as emaciated as a corpfe deprived 


of flefh and blood. Their eyes projeét from the fockets 


“ like thofe of a crab: and their mouths are on the 
ate , 46 crowns 
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fst crowns of their heads, and as {mall as the eye ofa 

needle, fo that they are tormented with hunger. 
Thofe are fubjeé to this punifhment, who in their ” 
i * quarrels ftrike with fticks, or deftru&tive weapons. 


p i “ Tue duration of thefe three Apé is not fixed, but de- 
= “ pends on the lot of evil ations, as the Burma doftors 
fpeak. “ If this lot be heavy, the mifery will con- 
tinue long: but if light, the unhappy beings will be 
the fooner relieved from punifhment ;” that is to fay, 
7 according to the greater or lefs atrocity of the fins 
i ** committed, the punifhment will be of longer or 
«c fhorter duration.” 


< XXV. Nirta is the fourth miferable condition; 
and its habitation may be properly called the infer- 
nal regions. Thefe are placed by the Burmas in the 
*¢ depths of this fouthern ifland Zadbudiba, in the midit 
of the great rock Sila pathavy, and confit of eight 
& great hells. Each great hell towards the four car- 
« dinal points has four gates, leading to as many 
« fmaller hells: fo that every great hell communicates, 
« with fixteen fmaller ones, and befides is furrounded 
& to the right and left by 40,040 ftill fmaller. A fpace 
* of 10,000 juzana {quare is occupied by each of the 
Ly se large hells, and its dependant fmall ones. 


c Berore the gate of each great hell fit the judges, 
‘¢ who condemn the guilty according to the weight of 
< their lot of evil deeds. Thefe judges are feletted 
“ from the Nat Affura: but their office does not pre- 
c yent either them or their affiftants from enjoying 
c the pleafures of their happy companions. Le 
s judges have no occafion to examine into crimes e 
‘¢ very atrocious nature: the weight of thefe, ay the 
“© Réhans, finks the perpetrators at once Into hell. 
«c Thefe Jmamen or judges then determine the punifh- 


&, c ments for fmaller crimes. The worfhippers of 
: 6‘ Bouppna, when beftowing alms, or performing 
a “¢ other 
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other good a€tions, commonly. ufe the ceremony 
of pouring a little water on the ground, which is 
explained to be emblematical of their wifhing to 
participate the merit of good works with other be- 
ings. Thole criminals, who during life performed 
this ceremony, the Jmamen will mildly raife up, will 
affuage their fears, and exempt from the torments 
of hell, unlefs they have been guilty of any great 
crimes. But to thofe who have negleéted this cere- 
mony, the Jmamen, with a horrible countenance, 
will declare, that they have done no good aétion; 
then the criminals, all trembling, will dare advance 
noexcufe: but the demons will advance, and {natch 
them away to punifhment.” 

“ XXVI. Tue duration of’ thefe punifhments, as 
has been already faid, is not fixed and determined, 
but depends upon the lot of bad aétions. The 
Burma writings enumerate four of thefe lots: the 
firft they fay is heavy, the other three light. The 
evil deeds, which after death produce the heavy 
lot, are chiefly five: 1, matricide; 2, parricide; 9, 
flaying a R2h@n; 4, ftrikinga God; (thus Deva- 
par, the name by which the Réhans know Jesus, 


‘ incurred the heavy lot by throwing a ftone at Go- 


pamaA;) 5, exciting diffentions among the Réhans. 
Thofe who have been guilty of fuch crimes, for the 


* whole duration of a world, fuffer, in one of the 


great hells, the punifhment of fire, and other cruel 
torments. This lot is called heavy, and the firft, 
becaufe thofe who die under its weight, enjoy no 


benefit from the good aétions they may have per- 


formed; at leaft, till the whole time of their punifh- 


ment has expired. But even more fevere than this 


is the lot of thofe called Deitit, or thofe impious 
perfons who have difcredited the evidences of Go- 
DAMA, Or of fome formet God: who, contrary to 
the exprefs doivine of all Gods, deny Nieban, and 
the tranfmigration of men into animals, or into fu- 
perior beings, according to the merit of their fees 

. : £1 who 
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Fo who teach, that there is no merit in beftowing alms 
or in performing’ the good works commanded by 

z Gop; or who adore the Nat prefiding over the 
woods and mountains. All fuch perfons, if they 
obftinately perfift in their infidelity, and irreligon 
will be tormented, not for the duration of one world, 
but to all eternity. After the world is deftroyed, 
they will pafs to other places, or be eternally pu- 
« nifhed in the air. But if obftinacy be not added to 


their crimes, the punifhment will ceafe at the end 
« of the world. 


“ Or thofe lots which are not heavy, the firft is 
that which receives a reward or punifhment after 
death; and fuch crimes are punifhed in one of the 
great hells, according to their greater or lefs atro- 
& city.* After this comes the lot of habitual fins ; 
and though thefe fins be not atrocious, yet if they 
have become habitual, they occafion a lot, which 
induces a punifhment in one of the feven great hells; 
but not in that named the great Avzrz. The fourth 
“ lot arifes from wicked defires, and is not punifhed 
c in any of the great hells, but in fome of the fur- 
«© rounding {mall ones.” 


«& XXVII. Berors we mention the punifhments 


a e which the damned fuffer, it muft be premifed, that 


«c of the eight great hells, four are called Avzr2 or hot, 
c and four Logantret or cold hells: becaufe in thefe 
« Jaft the damned fuffer intenfe cold. The infernal 
« days and years alfo differ from thofe on earth: for 
s every day in the great hells is equal to a thoufand 
¢ ‘terreftrial years; whilft in fome of the fmall hells it 

s equals 600 years, in others 700, and in others 800. 
“6 aft. Tuose who are irafcible, or cruel, quarrel- 
“ lous, 


7 1 
* Tue original here is very obfcure. I have tranflated it, as nearly 
as I could, word for word: but J am not fatisfied about the meaning. Per- 


SS haps it is, that fuch crimes induce this Jot, as are ofa nature not to require 


fade 
ase 


the determination of the Jmamen ` and fuch, as that their oppofite virtues 
Jead toimmediate high rewards ? ; 
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lous, or drunken, who are difhoneft in deed, word, 
«é or thought, or who are lafcivious, will, fter death, 
«© in the great hell Seinzi be torn to pieces with glow- 
& ing hot irons, and then expoted to intenfe cold: 
& after a time their limbs will again unite, and again 
& will they be torn afunder, and expofed to the cold: 
«& and this alteration of mifery will endure for 500 in- 
& fernal years. 

“© edly, Tuose who either by a€tion or fpeech ridi- 
«& cule their proper parents, or magiftrates, or Réhdns, 
* or old men, or the ftudious of the law; thofe who 
& with nets or fnares entrap fifh, or other animals; 
& all thofe will be punifhed in the great hell Chalafos 
for 1,000 infernal years: on a bed of fire they. will 
« be extended, and like fo many trunks of trees with 
& burning iron faws and hooks they will be cut into 
e eight or ten pieces. 

--% edly, Tuose who kill oxen*, fwine, goats, or 
* other fuch animals; and who are by profeffion hun- 
* terst; warlike kings; minifters and governors who 
** opprefs the people; all fuch will in the great hell 
e Sengata be ground between four burning mountains 
* for 2,000 years. 

“¢ ithiy. Tuose who do not mutually affift their 
* neighbours, and who on the contrary deceive and 
& vex them; thofe who kill animals by immerfing 
“them in boiling oil or water; thofe who are drunk- 

“¢ ards, 


* Tue prefent Burma monarch, who enforces religious duties with 
confiderable rigour, in a very particular manner punifhes the death of the 
cow kind. The Rahans, it is evident, look on the killing of all animals 
with equal abhotrence; and it is probable, that the Brahmens have in this 
inftance influenced the councils of the prince, and have deprived his fubjeéts 
of a moft wholefome and invigorating aliment. 

+ Venison isthe only meat permitted to be fold in the markets of the 


` Burma empire, a privilege allowed to hunters, moft probably on account 


of the Royal family. The hero ALouncsura, the deliverer of his 


country, and father of the king, was originally a hunter. He had the . 


good fenfe not to be afhamed of his origin, and, when he firt rofe into 
notice, affumed the name of Moutzobo, or the hunter-captain, a name: 
which he beftowed on his favourite refidence, when his merit and fortune 
had induced his fubje€ls to cal! him the lord of the world, 
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| $ sc ards, or who commit indecent and forbidden ac- 
tions; thofe who difhonor others; all fuch will have 
their bowels confumed by fire entering their mouths. 
s“ This punifhment will laft for 4,000 infernal years. 


« sthly. Tuose whotake any thing contrary to the 
exprefs will of the proprietor, whether it be by 
theft, guile, fraud, or by open’ violence; thofe 
magiftrates who receive gifts, and in confequence 
decide caufes unjuftly; thofe officers who, after 
wa «& having poffeffed themfelves of an enemy’s country, 
já « deftroy the inhabitants; thofe who deceive in feales, 
| i “© weights, or meafures, or who by any other unjult 
“© means appropriate to themfelves the goods of others; 
í „e thofe who injure the property of the Réhans, or 
« temples; all fuch, for the fpace of 8,000 infernal 
« years, will be punifhed in the great hell Maharo- 
«c yuva by fre and fmoke, which will enter by the 
& eyes, mouth, and other openings, and wafte away 

their whole bodies. i 


e 
a 


c- 6thly. THOSE who having killed hogs, deer, z 
« fuch like animals, {kin them, roaft their a ane 
$ « eatit; thofe who make arms; thofe Ne) ee 
" « flefh, or fowls, or wine, Or poifon ; t nofe w z 

í c I villages, or woods, fo that the. animals liv- 

y ce ae Tee perith; thofe who kill men y ee 

: ae j iti r who ki j nets 

. e arms, OF incantations, o w honil a ee 

“« or gins; all thefe after death Stan 

4! cc rears will in the great hell Tapana PoS 

i c& down headlong from a lofty a a as 

c there being transfixed on an iron re pos oe 

{ 6c - and torn by the demons wit V | 
$ cut a 


e fpears. 


itti i 5 have been 
ti. or infidels, who 
ce nthly, The Detti, OF ! i 
e alr & mentioned, will in the hell eee t 
; ER ed with their heads downwards, ang then 
F e 1 pi roe as palm trees. 
Dý i i ts as large as pail Bet 
$ : a 66 pierced with hot {pits a g p Si: 
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; a | 
& 8ihly. ParricipEs, matricides, and fuch as have AÀ 
& the heavy lot, will be punifhed for the whole dura- 
* tion of a world in the terrible of all hells Mahaviri, | 
*¢ the pavement of which nine juzana in thicknefs is of 
& red hot iron, and emits the moft horrible fnoke, 
« and the moft piercing flames.” 


“ XXVIII. Or the fmaller hells, which furround 
s the eight great ones, and which are called by one 
“< common name U/ffanirek, fome are mentioned b 
“* particular names. In the excrementitious hell, for 3 
‘ inftance, there are worms as large as elephants, N 
‘ which bite the damned while they are floating in 
& excrement. There is alfo a hell of burning afhes. 
‘“ In the hell of fwords the damned are torn in pieces 
“ by the knives, fwords, and other {harp inftruments, 
“ among which they are rolling. The damned in the 
& hell of hooks have their lungs, livers and bowels 
* torn out by thefe cruel inftruments: and in the 
“hell of hammers they are miferably beaten with red 
“ hot implements of that kind. ‘There is a hell of 
** thorns and prickles, a hell of biting dogs, a hell of 
“£ crows and vultures, which with. their beaks and 
: * claws tear afunder the flefh of the damned. There 
‘1s a hell in which the damned are obliged conftantly 
to afcend and defcend a tree named leppan, and & 
armed with the fharpeft thorns: another in which Æ 
“< they are forced to drink putrid gore; and ftill another, 
“ where fiends beat, whip, and torment the damned. ¥ 
| «In the {maller hells are punifhed thofe who did 
*¢ not honour their parents, magiftrates, and old age; 
** who took wine or inebriating drugs; who corrupted 
& the waters oflakes or wells; who deftroyed highways; 
“ who were fraudulent and deceitful ; who {poke roughly : 
“and angrily; who ftruck others-with their hands or E] 
“ fticks; who paid little attention to the words of pious | 
_“ men; who afflited others; who were {peakers of {can- | 
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5 dal, paflionate, envious, undervaluers of their neigh- 
‘ bours; who ufed abufive language; who confined 
‘ their fellow creatures with chains, bonds, or fetters; 

who admitted any forbidden thing in their words, 
actions or defires; and who did not confole the fick 
with foothing words. All thefe crimes will be 
punifhed in the fmaller hells, and that in propor- 
tion to the atrocity of the deed, and the frequency 
with which it has been repeated, 


“ Beresnes thefe places of punifhment there is 
* another hell, which may be compared to animmenfe 
“ kettle filled with melted brafs. The damned are 
t: forced to defcend to the bottom of this kettle, then 
“to rife to the furface, and 3,000 years are confumed 
in each defcent, and in each afent. To this hell 
are condemned the fenfual perfons, who corrupt 
the wives, the daughters, or the fons of others; 
and who, during the courfe of their lives, negleét- 
ing to obferve the holy days, or to give alms, pafs 
their time in feafting, drunkennefs, and lafcivious 
enjoyments. 


“ Ir has been already mentioned, that the equila- 
‘* teral fpaces, which are fuppofed to be in the inter- 
cc {tices of the different worlds, are full of water in- 
& tenfely cold. The Burma writings affert, that thefe 
é are fo many hells, to which thofe are condemned 
e who give offence to their parents, or to the ftri& 
* obfervers of the law. Thele people after death get 
& bodies three gaut in length, with crooked nails on 
« their hands and feet: fometimes like bats they creep 
« through the caves, and dark caverns in the deep 
c recefles of the mountains: at others they hang to- 
«& gether on trees like a hive of bees, mutually tor- 
Š menting and abufing themfelves with the moft dire- 
e ful words; then being inftigated by a cruel hunger, 
«they tear each other limb from limb. o plob 
« falling into the cold water are diffolved like Ta 
« but, the parts of their bodies being again yams? hy 
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«c the power of fate, they repeatedly undergo the fame 
t torments. 

< Havine thus explained the ideas of the Burmas 
e concerning the various don, or habitation, oy 
« and happinels, before we proceed any further; it is 
“ neceffary to ftate, that the beings which inhabit 
« even the higheft of thefe abodes, may, on account of 
« bad aGtions: fink into the infernal regions; or on 
« account of their good ones, may be fated to a higher 
‘rank: but it is only in ais ifland Zabudiba that 
c Nieban, the moft perfett of all ftates, can be ob- 
“tained. To arrive at Neeban a perfon muft fee a 
« god, and hearken to his difcourfes and evidences: 
sand it is only in Zabudiba that the gods arife. 
“© There are fome Burma doctors indeed, who affert, 
é that in this ifland only beings can deferve to rife to 
& a fuperiour, or to fink into an inferiour abode.” 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF 
ZABUDIBA. 
« I wave faid, that the Burmas allow thei diameter 
*¢ of this ifland, which we inhabit, to be 10,000 juzana. 
c From this-extent they fubtra€t 3,000 for woods and 


-  deferts, 4,000 for waters, and fuppofe 3,000 to 


¢¢ remain as a habitation for mankind. I fhall now 
€c explain their ideas concerning the topography of this 
« abode: but my readers will be much difappointed, 
“if they expeét any thing like an accurate defcription 
« of the earth, or of its divifions into kingdoms and 
« provinces. For in the fame manner, as what I have 
& already' delivered as the opinions of the Burmas 
« concerning the univerfe, are nothing but vain, 
ke chimerical, and monttrous fables ; fo what they relate 


concerning the ifland Zabudiba, never exifted, unlefs 


« in the invention of Gopama, or in the Grade con- 
c ceptions of his commentators. It is true indeed, that 


“ in the Burma writings mention is made of 101 nations, 


« which are faid toinhabit Zadudiba, and its dependant 
& fmall iflands: but of all the nations which are 
66 known really to inhabit the earth, we find none men- 
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| & =" tioned as a part of the one hundred and one, except 
i “ the Chinefe, Scamefe, and the inhabitants of Tavay, 


** Pegu, Laos, Cuffay, and Ardkan.” 
d Taus SANGERMANO prefaces his account of the 
i Burma gcography: but I think fome farther expla- 


i nation neceffary. The reader will foon perceive, that 
the miffionary is entirely right with regard to the im- 
| perfe&t and abfurd nature ‘of the Burma to pography 
; of Zabudiba, of which the accounts feem evidently to` 
| have been introduced from Hinduflan; alone yii the 
y religion and laws of Bouppsa, and of MENU > but 
I doubt not, that fome parts of thefe accounts are 
derived from an obfervation of nature. Iam alfo in- 
g. clined to think, that-he is rather fevere on the know- 
ledge which the Burmas poflefs of the geography of 
at leaft their neighbourhood. I found many of the 
Burmas who were very intelligent, and well informed, 
| ‘ concerning the fituation of the different parts of inei 
í extenfive empire;~who were not at all deficient in a 
Í knowledge of the neighbouring ftates; and who were 
: very curious to know the fituation of thofe at a greater 
diftance. They at once comprehended the nature of 
our maps; and fome of them could make delineations 
of their own country, which, with a confiderable de- 
gree of neatnefs, were fufficient to give a tolerable 
See idea of the courfe of rivérs and mountains, and of the 
fituation of towns, lakes, and provinces. I was in- 
formed, that, in the hall of the grand council in the 
palace of Amrapura, the king keeps a general map of 
his dominions, which has been correéted by com- 
` paring it with the various expeditions which the pre- 
fent roy al family have undertaken, and with the lifts 
of' cities and villages, which the governors of pro- 
vinces are annually obliged to tran{mit to' court: and 
in thefe lifts is given an accurate account, or one pren 
tended to be fo, of all the houfes and male inhabitants 
in each diftriét. Merchants and travellers put down in 
their books the names of all the places on fuch routes 
as they Srequent, with their eflimated diftances: fome 
fuch itineraries, and many of their delineations, I 


Sind 
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have communicated to Sir Jonn Snore: and if ms 
{tay in the country had been longer; I make no doubt, 
but that I could have procured feveral of the lifts 
tranfmitted to court by the governors of provinces. 
For the fake of the curious I fhall here tranfcribe 
the lift of the one hundred and one nations with which 
the Burmas are acquainted, ufing the mode hereafter 
to be explained of exprefling the Burma writing by 
Roman charatters, and adding a fhort explanation. 
From this I think it will appear, that the lift is formed 
from a real knowledge of the nations, and not from 
the idle fables brought from Hinduftan, and explained 
by the miffionary. It is true, that of many of thefe 
names I can give no account; but that will by no 
means imply, that no fuch nation exifts ; for who would 
think that Taroud meant a Chinefe, or Kulaan European? 


Loo mioo tiwé tabé. Of men the nations one and 
an hundred. “a 


1 Myam-ma The proper name of the Burmas. 
2 Ta-lain, The inhabitants of the kingdom 
: of Pegu. 
3 Yun, The inhabitants of Sayanimay or 
Chiamay-: 
4 Yoo-dd-ya, The Siammefe. 
5 Shams » The grand Siams of M. Dz La 
Lovuserg. 
6 Layn-fayn, The inhabitants of lower Laos 
É or Lanjans. 
7 Grum, Thefe are two fmall rude tribes 
8 Kiun, living inhilly and woody trafts 
f in'the Sham country. 
9 Dha-nty, A rude tribe inhabiting the hanks 


of the river Thalluayn, north . 
from Martaban. 


LO Ké-rayn, A rude tribe inhabiting the. 


'“ woods of the Pegu kingdom, 
and thofe near Prone. : 


: 11 Ku-/a, 
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Ku-la, 


Pi-deik-hé-ri, 


The Europeans, or the natives 


of the weft. 


Another weftern nation; but 
which, I could not learn. 


Q a2 


40 Li-pe-kas, 


13 Déa-way, The natives of Tavay. 
14 Rek-haik, 
15 Ayn-giay, Said to live between Cuffay and 
the Kzaynduayn. 
f 16 Ta-nayn-tha-ré, The natives of Tenafferim. 
i 17 So-gé, Hermits. 
By: 18 Kzeen-zout, Said to live near Cuffay. 
a 19 T4-rout, The Chinefe. 
20 Ta-rek, The Tartars governing Chine: 
21 Layn-thek, Said to be an independent 
; people living’ near China. 
f 22 Pan-thè, ; 
j Inhabitants of the mountains 
{ 23 Pale, north-eaft from Ava, wha 
24 Pda-laung, pickle the tea leaves fo much 
ufed in the Burma kingdom. 
25 Thout-tan, 
26 *Zi-laung, Said to live feven days journey 
weft from Ava. 
< 27 Zu- lē; Live north from the laf mens 
! tioned people. 
-4 28 T4.’ba-the, 
f 29 Ha-re, 
j 30 Zan-dé, Zandaptre is the name of the 
capital of Laos. 
i gı Mal-lé, j 
4 32 Sd-wd, 
} 33 S4-we, 
] 34 Zeim, 
K 95 La-hu, - 
E 36 Lä-myayn, 
S 37 Zayn-giyan, 
i A 38 Kian-dan, 
P © 39 U-tha-ba, 
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40 La-pe-Ka, i S ; A 

j 41 Myoun, A people inhabiting the hills be- x 


tween Arakan and Chittagong; 

called by the Bengalefe, Moroong. 
42 Goun, 
43 Pat-tu, The Malays of Acheen. 
44° Zt-da, 
45 Né-ba, 
46 ’Bu-daung, 
47 Layn-yaung, 
48 A-tha, | 
49 Payn-g'ū, . x 
50 Mezt-zert, z | 
51 La-hek, b 
52- Rè-me-duæky > 
53 Kan-zek, 
54 Taung-thil, 
55 Pyu, 
56 Ki-zd, 
57 Kam-yan, 


58 A-myayn, A Burma city of this name. 
59 Ka-hiayn, A wild people on the frontiers of 

China. | 
66 Thouk-kada, A Siammefe city of this name, ? 
61 Léa, | : e=. 
62 Shein-4ü,' ' : | 
63 Rè-dī, Ae 
64 Payn-wi, A Burma city of this name. 
65 Meiz- zāy , ; 
66 La-wa, : A very numerous tribe inhabiting 


the woods to the eaft of the 
Martaban river. 


67 Reé-’zun, 
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Y Re’ zun, 


’ Zayn-té, 

Peith-thè, ` 

Taz’-z00, 

The-ho, Ceylon. 

Sa-w, 

Ro-gi, 

Keen-zé, 

Ma-lein, 

S0-ra, 

Z¢-dout, 

Sa-hout, 

Tharek, 

Thek, The people inhabiting the eaftern 
branch of the Naaf river, who 
have fent a colony to the upper 
parts of the Curnafooly, and who 
are called by the Bengalefe, Chatn 
and Chatnmas. 

Do-ra, 

Taung-ra, 

Ka-thee, Cuffay or Meckely. 

Mick-na-mee, 

Kiee, 

Poun-nā, The Brahmens. 

Bi-dhé, 

Eim-bit, 

Ka-dit, A. tribe between Martaban and 
Siam. 

La-ro, 


| Lha-doo, 


La-ngoun, 


Q 3 93 La-rouk, 
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93 La-rouk, 


94 Pa-gna, 

95 Bia-ba, 

96 Ram-man, TN ; 

97 Kiayn, A numerous tribe in the mountains 
feparating Ava from Arakan. 

98 Pyö, 


99 L4-waik, The capital city of Cambodia. 
100 “Layn-nat, 
101 Oo-byee, 


Bur let us now return to the defcription of Zabu- 
diba, as extraĉted by the miflionary from the Burma 
writings. 


« XXIX. In the moft northern parts of Zabudzba, 

t the Burma writers place an immenfe mountain, of 
s which the perpendicular height is 500 juzana, and 
& the extent it occupies is in circumference gooo 
“ juzana. Itis named Hemavunta, on account of the 
“ perpetual fnow with which it is covered*; and 
“ confifts of 14,000 {mall mountains, one piled on 
& another. In the declivities of this mountain are 
** feven lakes, which receive the water produced: by 
“the melted {now. Of thefe lakes the depth is fifty 
“* yuzana, and the circumference 150. From thefe 
s Jakes {pring five great rivers, one of which is named 
t Gunga; and from thefe rivers arife five hundred 
“ fmaller ftreams. On Hemavunta grow various 
“ fpecies of fandal wood: on this mountain live many 
** Nat of the kind named Zadumaharit: and here are 
< found the kings of elephants, and of horfes, with 
many 


* Tus Hemavunta is evidently the mount Imaus or Emodus of the 
antients, or the Himaleh or Himalaya mountains of the prefent Hindus s 
all the three names deriving their origin from the phenomenon of fnow, fo 
wonderful to the inhabitants of tropical regions, Prin. Hift. Nat. L- 6, 
c. 17.—RENNELL’s Memoir, P. 126. 
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many other animals not to be found near the habi- 
é tations of man. Of thefe lakes the moft celebrated 
is called Anaudat*, which is furrounded by five 
« mountains. Thefe mountains, which are five 
* hundred juzana high, incline their lofty fummits 
e over the lake, and prevent the fun’s rays from 
reaching its waters, except for a fhort {pace annually, 
when the fun is in the inner road. 
« Tuer bowels of one of thefe mountains contain 
moft copious mines of gold, and even its furface is 
thickly covered by that precious metal. The furface 
‘ of the fecond mountain is covered with filver, and 
it contains alfo rich filver mines. The third contains 
mines of diamonds and rubies, and thefe ftones 
“ glitter on its furface.. The fourth of thefe moun- 
* tains is alfo impregnated with all manner of jewels ; 
6 and the fifth is covered with fandal-wood, clove 
s and nutmeg trees. In this aromatic mountain are 
s three arched habitations; one of gold, another of 
« filver, and a third of carbuncle; and before thefe 
« abodes grows a flowering tree one juzana highe 
“ In this delightful place dwell certain hermits, and 
& men of eminent fanétity and morality, who appear 
“in this world when the law of any god ceafes. For 
c the Burma writings declare, that when a god appears, 
c and reveals his law, men are only bound to obferve 
ec jt for a fixed number of years after his death, at the 
cc expiration of which time every one is at liberty to 
c follow the law of nature. Such is the brightnefs 
« proceeding from thefe mountains, that it excludes 
6 the darknefs of night. 

“ Tur water of Anaudat is limpid like cryftal, nor 
& does any foul thing live on its fhores. Neither turtle 
& nor fifh dare {wim in it; for the water is deftined 
“to be the drink of thofe illuftrious faints above- 
«c mentioned. Only fome Nat giants {port in the 
é Jake. ; : 
« On the eaftern bank of Anaudat is the image ofa 

Q 4 i « Jion’s 


* Tue name, as pronounced at Amarapura, feemed to me ta be 
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$ 
s lion’s head, on the fouthern that of an elephant's, — 


“on the weftern that of a horfe’s, and on the northern 
& that of a cows: and: from thefe four heads are 
s poured forth the flreams of four rivers. The water 
s which proceeds from the lion’s mouth, after making 
& three turns, round the lake, and mixing with the 
“ other waters, rufhes through the eaftern parts of 
* Hemavunta; and after flowing through many in- 
“hofpitable regions, at length falls into the eaftern 
s fea*, In the fame manner the waters, which pafs 
“ through the northern and weflern mouths, after 
& running thrice round the lake, form two rivers ; one 
* falling into the weftern t, the other into the northern 
‘feat. The water which flows from the elephant’s 
& mouth, after turning, like the others, three times 
“ round Anaudat, runs direétly fouth for fixty juzana, 
“& when afcending a finall mountain, and rufhing over 
“ an immentfe rock, it forms another lake fifty juzena 
“in circumference; paffing thence through a fub- 
 terraneous paflage for fixty juzana, it meets a great 
“ mountain||, which divides it into five large rivers, 
“each of which has its proper name: and thefe are 
“the five great rivers already mentioned, of which 
“one is the Gunga or Ganges.§ From each of thefe 
“* five rivers proceed a hundred {mall ones; in all five 
** hundred fmall rivers. But the banks of each of the 
** four great rivers abound in that fpecies of animal, 
i, from the Image of whofe head its waters ruth out of 
“the lake Anaudat. Thus the banks of the fouthern 
“ river 

* This river is probably the Yang-tfe kyang, the greatelt river of China, 


and the fource of which iş at no great diftance from that of the Ganges. 
+ The wellern river is no doubt t} 
Cafpian Sea beyond which it is probable, that the Hindus in the age of 
Bouppna knew nothing, yi ee a i ; 
1 menfe river Irtis, of which the fource is about 

1,000 miles north from that of the Ganges. “ 
Il Probably Sewalick. ` 
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of the eaftern with lions, 
» and of the weftern with a 


į  “friver abounds in elephants, 
; Í ; ** of the northern with oxen 
se horlesia2 
Tuts fable was at Amarapura often mentioned to 
me. The names of the five hills furrounding Anau- 
dat are, Sudafana, Pathoda, Gandomadena, Kelafapa, 
and Sevtera. The five branches of the elephant or 
fouthern river are Gaynga, Yemuna, Mohé, Therapoo, 
and Rawadé. 1 am convinced that this fable, not fuf- 
ficiently underftood, has been the foundation of the 
A es idea reprefented in many maps, of there being a lake 
f w Chiamay, from whence the Ganges, Burrampooter, 
Ayrawade, and other great rivers, take their rife. 
This opinion was confirmed by the mention of Chiamay 
made by M. De La Loungers; but the city fo named 
by that excellent author, (as the maps I prefented to 
Sik Joun Snore clearly prove,) is the capital of a 
kingdom at prefent fubje&t to the Burmas, and fitu- 
ated on the river of Siam, which arifes on the fron- 
tiers of China. 
Tunis topography, mentioned in the books of the 
Réhans, however incorreét, in my opinion clearly 
points out the country in which the doétrine of Boup- 
f pHa commenced. It muft have been on the banks of 
{fome of the brances of the great fouthern river: and | 
4 the northern parts of Hznduftan are the moft probable. 
Bouppua's knowledge of geography muft have been | 
very confined; but as we approach towards the place | 
above mentioned, it affumes a form fomewhat more 
-f : particular and rational. From the accounts of the ` | 
l 
| 


aes 


se 


mountains, now, feas, and rivers, given by-his fol- 

lowers, 

* By this account the Ganges fhould not come through the cow’s mouth, 
but through the elephant’s. Thè Brahmens apparently have mifconceiv- i 


ed this part of the`fable; and the rock called the Cow’s mouth, feems, as 
we extend our knowledge of geography, to elude our fearch. (Ren- | 
NELL’s Memoir, p. 371). The learned Pautrnus has, as I have al. 


ready mentioned, (Note $ in p. 175), confounded the fables of the moun- l 
tains Mienmo and Hemavunta, Perhaps in this he has followed the Brah- i 
EN ‘mens, from whofe works chiefly his ideas feem to have been taken : and 


the Brahmens may differ from the Rahans as well concerning the fituation 
of thefe mountains, as concerning the cow’s mouth, ‘ 
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lowers, we may conclude that he was a near neigh- 
bour of Thibet: we may {uppofe, that he had feen 
the fnowy mountains, and had heard of the great rivers 
running from thence into the Siberian, Chinefe, and 
Cafpian feas: and from his particularizing the branches 
of the fouthern river, we may conclude, that he 
dwelt on its banks. Had he beéna native of Thibet, 
he never could have formed the grofs mifconception 
of the common origin of the Bengal and Oude rivers, 
nor of their manner of penetrating through the Sewa- 
fick mountains. I find that fome perfons* have al- 
ledged Bouppna to have beena native of Aria or 
Korofan. On what reafons this opinion is fupported, 
I have not learned: but I think very {trong ones will 
be required to invalidate this topographical argument, 
for his having been a native of the north of Hinduftan. 
Upon confulting a Brahmen of Bengal, who is ac- 
quainted with the Sanferit language, he fays, that 
Bouppua was king of Rahar, which, according to him, 
is bounded on the eaft by the river of Moor/hedabad, 
and from thence extends to Benares, being nearly the 
fame with the foubah of Behar. 

As far as relates to Hinduftan, the Brahmens have 
adopted very nearly the geographical ideas of their 
predeceffors the Réhanst : but having come from 
Egypt, their knowledge of the weftern parts of the 

world 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, article Samanians. This opinion may have 
originated from two paflages in the fathers with which I have met in Pav- 
Linus, (Mus. Borg. pag, 186 187.) xai ex 
Xapaveoi CYRILL. Arex. Tom, 2. pag. 13 
CLEMENS ALexanp. Strom. lib. 1, pag. 359. The’ knowledce 
which the fathers of the church had of the feét of n 
chiefly obtained from fuch of the Samanians as refided in the Perfian 
empire, and who mult have entered Iran from Hinduflan by the com. 
mon route of Baétria, may readily account for thefe two paflages, 

+Buopua, the fon of Jina, Te to the Bhagawat, would a 


pear at Cicata, which by a learned Hin bs 


u was faid to. mean Dherma- 


ranga, near Gaya, ( Afatick Refearches, II. 122.) But whether this 
Buppna be the fame with the author of the 
know. ; 
f See a treatife by the learned MrBurrows in the Afiatick Refearches, aes 
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world is much more extenfive : nor need we require 
any further proof for their having come from Egypt, 
than their compleat knowledge of the Nile, which has 
been fo ingenioufly illuftrated by the learned Mr. 
WILFORD. , ; 

“ XXX. Nexrto the lake Anaudat,” continues 
“the mifionary, “ the moft celebrated is that called 
“* Zaddan, nearly equal in extent to Anaudat. Inthe 
“* center of the lake, limpid water of acarbuncle colour 
“ occupies a {pace of twenty-five juzana, around which, 
‘in concentric circles, are placed five gardens, eacha 
“ juzana wide. In thefe gardens grow the various kinds 
** of flowering trees which thrive in water. Without 
< the lake are fields of corn, efculent feeds, gourds, 
“ and cucumbers. Without thefe fields are gardens 
& containing every kind of fruit trees: fuch as a gar- 
**den of plantains, producing fruit as. large as an 
‘* elephant’s trunk ; a garden of ratans ; and the like. 
‘* Laftly, without thefe gardens are fields of cotton. 
“ All thefe fields and gardens furround one another 
& in concentric circles, and each is a juzana wide. 
¢ Without thefe gardens and fields the lake Zaddan 
“is furrounded by a mountain one juzana. high, 
& of which the furface is covered with gold refletting 
“a light that makes the whole lake fhine. This 
« golden mountain is furrounded by another fix juza- 
& na high, and full of carbuncles. This again is fur. 
“ rounded by a mountain five juzgana high, and emit- 
“ ting from its fide next Zaddan a fplendor equal to 
“that of the fun. Round this is another mountain 
* four juzgana high, and fhining like the moon. Ano- 
& ther mountain beyond this fparkles like cryftal. 
« And laftly come two mountains; the one two, the 
“other one juzana high; and of both the interior 
“ furfaces are black. 

« To the weft of the lake Zaddan, in the golden 
“ mountain, is fituated a celebrated cave, filled with 
« gold and jewels, and of which the mouth extends 
“twelve juzana. Toọthe north is another lake, fifty 
s uzana in length, and as much in breadth. Its limp- 


DN 
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“id waters nourifh various flowering trees, and its 
- “ fands are the minute fragments of diamonds and 
& cryftals. 

“£ Between thefe two lakes grows the great Gnaung- 
 dayn*, a tree facred among the Burmas, _becaufe 
“under its fhade, fay they, Gopama received his 
“ divine nature. Many fimaller trees:of the fame 
* kind furround the great Gnaung-bayn, and under 
t the {hade of one of thefe is the king of the elephants 
“wont to relide. This king, from the place of his 
*‘ abode, is often named the elephant Zadda. Eight 
‘& thoufand elephants, white, red, and black, are in 
£ his train; and he has three queens. When he goes 
t into the Jake, to wath and to amufe himfelf, he is 
“ attended by all the 8,000; part of whom go before 
“and clear the way: others, while he is wafhing, 
“ weave crowns and belts of flowers, which, on his 
“ coming out of the water, they prefent to their king, 
“ who thus adorned returns to the great tree: the cle- 
“ phants then in proper order, firit the white, then 
‘the red, and then. the black, go into the-lake to 
“wath themfelves: and on coming out, having adorn- 
* ed their bodies with flowers, they go and ftand in 
‘the prefence of their king. Then the black cle- 
“ phants plucking fome flowers from the tree, give 
* them to their females, who deliver them to the fe- 
“male red elephants, and thefe again to the white 
“females, who prefent them to the king, and to his 
“queens, that they may eat. Then the others dif- 
** perfe themfelves through the woods, every one 
“finding his own food. And thus they daily pafs 
*¢ their time. During winter they live in the great 
“cave above mentioned, and during fummer under 
* the great Gnaung-bayn, which from its trunk fends 

“ forth 8,000 large roots, one for every elephant.” 
“XXXI. Near thefe fame lakes, and the five others, 
& are faid to be. found many extraordinary fpecies of 
s j ke wild 

* Ficus indica, 
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c wild beafts, and of birds: and among others five kinds 
< of the lion that frequents certain great forefts, The 
“< moft celebrated of thefe is the lion Chalarafi, whofe 
“< throat, legs and feet, and the tip of whofe tail, are 
“ red; and from the top of whofe head a read ftreak 
** runs along his back, and defcending by his fides, ter- 
“ minates at the navel. His mane alfo is red, and his 
“‘ roar is heard through an extent of thirty-three 
< juzaná. The other animals, when they hear the 
“ tremendous found, dare not remain in their refting 
“places. His agility is wonderful; and his flectnefs 
“ fuch, that ina moment he runs a league, taking 
“140 cubits at each fpring. When he wants to un- 
c load his bowels, to enjoy a female, or to fatisfy his 
& hunger, he comes out from his cave, and roars 
“ thrice terribly. The echo anfwers all around for 
“three juzana: and before the echo has ceafed, he 
** has preyed on many deer, and other animals. His 
“ ftrength is fo immenfe, that he kills the largeft ele- 
€ phant with the fame cafe as another lion would the 
& timid hare. Itis further faid, that this lion fleeps 


** on his right fide, with his tail under him, and with ` 
‘all his limbs properly difpofed. When he awakes, 


“if he finds that’during his fleep he has altered this 
** pofture, as a kind of punifhment he ftays in his 
“ cave all that day. There is alfo ‘another kind of 
“ lion, which has a human head, but a lion’s body*. 
“ This kind is never feen but when a God appears 
** on earth.” . , 

“ XXXII. Iw thefe regions dwells a king of the 
** Nat Bommazot. He lives for the duration of a 
** whole world, and his virtue is faid'to be great.” It 
s is related of this king, that at a certain time hav- 
** ing paffed through the whole world, he found all 
“the habitations of the Nat nearly empty: foran im- 
“ menfe multitude of Nat, as well as of men, had 
« affembled in a certain kingdom to hear Gopbama, 
“who was then preaching a divine fermon. Then 

c oreat 
“* Tus lion feems to be the Narfina of the Brahmens. 
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“ great envy feized on the Wat king, becaule he ob- 
s ferved all the Nat giving a preference to the holinefs 


` & and virtue'of Gopama. With his fubjeéts there- 


‘ fore he went toa burial place in the vicinity of 
& where GopamMa was preaching. After having rol- 
“ led themfelves among the afhes of the dead, and 
** having-put round their necks broken urns, with loud 
“ fhouts, and beating on urns in place of mufical in- 
*“flruments, they advanced to the multitude, who 
“t were liftening to the preacher, in expe@tation of 
“ diverting the attention of the hearers from the fer- 
“mon. Many, who were of a volatile difpofition, 
** at the unufual found, turned afide their eyes; but the 
“ greater number neither looked afide, nor gave the 
**{malleft attention to the aétions of the Nat; and 
** Gopama himfelf continued his difcourfe, as if no- 
“ thing extraordinary had happened. The Naé there- 
“fore, perceiving that his attempt to difturb Gopama 
“ was in vain, retired greatly difcompofed. 

‘ On another occafion, when the fame great Nat 
“ Bommazo faw Gopama paffing, he faid to his com- 
& panions contemptuoufly, and ironically, that the 
“ virtue of Gopama was great; and impudently pro- 
“< pofing to try which of them could perform the 
“ greateft miracle, he faid, ‘O Gopama, let each of 
“us hide his body, and fee which will bet dif. 
** cover the other.’ Although Gopama was fenfible 
“ of the childifhnefs of fucha trial, yet fearing, if 
“ he declined it, that both men and Nat would be apt 
“ to undervalue his divinity, he mildly indulged the 
“ Nat, defired Bommazo to hide himfelf, and at the 
“ fame time with his hands he covered his face. The 
“ Nat prince by his power immediately changed his 
“ body into a particle of fand, and penetrating into 
** the centre of the earth 100,000 juzana deep, he there 
“hidhimfelf. But Gopama, although he had kept 
“his eyes fhut, perceived every thing by the power 
“of his divine wifdom, and going to the aperture 
t through which the grain of fand had entered, he 
“ covered with his left hand the opening, while with 
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is right he moved the earth, and forced the Nat 
** from his concealment. He then faid, ¢ O Nat, come 
«c forth!’ The great Bommazo, thinking that’ Gopa- 
€ ma had done this by chance, wanted again to hide 
** himfelf: but. Gonasa calledout, and faid, O Nat, 
“ do you not know, that I am acquainted with the 
€ molt fecret thoughts of your heart? Come out 
“ then, nor any longer pretend not to hear? Then 
“ the Wat perceiving that he could be no longer hid, 
“* came out, and turning to Gopama, faid, ¢ Now, in 
‘ your turn, conceal yourfelf” Gopama not con- 
“ verting his great body into a grain of fand, but into 
“ a moft minute and invifible atom, ftood upon that 
“ párt of the Bommazo which is between the eye- 
“ brow and the eye-lid, and called out, * Now feek 
“me. The Bommazo hearing the voice of Gopama 
very near, immediately opened his eyes; and when 
“ he could fee nothing near, he began to look every 
“where after Gopama. He fearched the four great 
“ iflands of this earth, and the two thoufand {mall 
“ones; he examined the whole ocean, and the lofty 
“and inacceffible mountains of Zetchiavala: from 
“ thence afcending Mienmo, he vifited the habitations 
< of all the Nat, the Rupa, and Arupa: he then pe- 
“ netrated into feveral other worlds; but being at 
“ length fatigued, and declaring himfelf overcome, 
* he faid, ¢ O great Gopama, no longer hide thyfelf, 
< but appear.’ Then Gopama forthwith creating a 
“ magnificent ladder, compofed of gold, and orna- 


66 


“mented with pearls, applied it to the eye of the 


“ great Bommazo; and afluming the natural fize of 
“ his body, and the moft fplendid Ornaments, with the 
“< greateft pomp, defcended to the ground from the eye 
“of the Bommazo. This miracle being feen, the 
“ great Nat aftonifhed, threw himfelf at the feet of 


_**Gopama, and humbly. confefling his arrogance and 


“ pride, befought pardon; and from thenceforward, 
** he venerated Bouppua asa God: and notonly during 
“ the life of Gopama, but ever fince his death, this Nat 
é has continued to worlhip him carefully and devoutly,” 
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“OF THE DESTRUCTION AND REPRO. 
“DUCTION OF WORLDS. 
“SXXIU. Tur Burma writings alledge three re- 
** mote caufes for the deftru&tion of a world ; luxury, 
“anger, and ignorance. From thefe, by the power 
“of fate, arife the phyfical or proximate caufes; 
“ namely, fire, water, and wind. When luxury pre- 
* vails, the world is confumed by fire; when anger 
“prevails, it is diffolved in water; and when igno- 
“ rance prevails, it is difperfed by wind. The Bur- 
“ mas do not fuppofe, that a world is deftroyed and a 
“ new one inftantaneoufly regenerated; but that the 
“ deftruétion.takes up the {pace of an A ffenchiekat, 
‘that the reproduétion takes up another, and thata 
“third Affenchiekat intervenes between the end of 
“ the old world and the beginning of the new.” 
“XXXIV. Brrore we procced to explain the 
“ opinions of the Burmas concerning the deflrudtion 
“ of a world, it will be neceffary to recolleét, that 
“ they fuppofe fixty-four alterations in the length of 
“ man’s life to happen during the exiftence of one 
“world*., They fuppofe alfo, that almof the whole 
“ human race perifhes at each of thofe fixty-four pe- 
“ riods, in which the length of life is reduced to ten 
years. And they farther fuppofe, that this deftruc- 
“ tion befalling the human kind is analogous to the 
“ crimes which have produced the fatal abbreviation 
“of life. Thus when luxury prevails amongit men, 
“ the greater part of them perifh by hunger, thirft, 
** and wretchednefs: when anger is the caufe of fhort 
“life, perpetual contentions and wars arife, and the 
* bulk of mankind périfhes by the {word or {pear: 
“finally, if ignorance be the prevailing crime, man- 
& kind, worn out by a horrid confumption, wafte away 
“ to mere fkeletons. After the greater part of men 
“ have by fuch difafters perifhed, a great rain falls, 
“ and {weeps away into the rivers the unburied bodies 
“and filth. Then follows a fhower of flowers and 


“fandal-wood to purify the earth: and all kinds of 


** garments 


ge / : 
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‘ garments fall.from above. The fcanty remains of 


“< men, who had efcaped from deftru€tion, now creep 
“* out from caverns and hiding places, and repenting of 
** their fins, from henceforward enjoy longer lives.” 
Tue Burmas not only conceive, that the length of 
mens’ lives is extended by virtue, and fhortened by 
vice; but alfo that moral excellence, efpecially intheir 
princes, is followed by much phyfical advantage, by a fa- 
vourable change in the feafons and produétions of the 
earth, and efpecially by a great abundance of the pre- 
cious metals and ftones*. This do@rine ofthe Divine 
Providence beftowing phyfical rewards upon moral 
excellence, although perhaps in many cafes prejudicial 
to the good of fociety, feems to have been much ad- 
mired by the late emperor of China Yone-rcuinc, who 
was by no means a fuperttitious prince, but appears 
even to have rejeéted all the revelations introduced by 
various feĉts into his dominions. In confequence of 


-fome political intrigues of the Fefurts, as it is com- 


monly fuppofed, he had banifhed the miffionaries, 
which no doubt gave great uneafinefs to many of their 
converts. Two governors of provinces endeavoured 
to perfuade him, that, wherever temples of the Godof 
armies (probably churches) had been ere€ted, thofe 
provinces were exempted from locufts, and other de- 
ftruétive vermin: other officers had mentioned to him 
different fuperftitious expedients for procuring rain. 
Inhisanf{wer, of which Groster t has favoured us with 
atranflation, he indeed treats as a ridiculous error the 
belief that prayers offered up to pretended beings can 
remedy our affli€tions: but he at the fame time lays it 
down as an infallible doétrine, that our plains may be 
defolated by inundations, drought, or infects, as a pu- 
nifhment infliéted by heaven on the emperor or his of. 
ficers, who having deviated from integrity and juftice, 
by that means may be brought back toa fenfe of their 
duty. Dalirdnt reges, pleétuntur Achivi. — 

VOL. VI. i Rog «XXXV. 


* Note f m page 193 ofthis Volume, + General Deferip. of China, LI, 185," 
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« XXXV. But to proceed with the account of the 
‘6 deftru€tion of a world; the Burma writings relate, 
& that 1,000 years before fuch an event, a certain Nat 
s¢ defcends from the fuperior abodes to this ifland. His 
s hair is difhevelled, his countenance mournful, and 
* his garments black. He paffes every where through 
« the public waysand ftreets, with piteous voice, an- 
& nouncing to mankind the approaching diffolution. 
«c In the fame manner as the fowls of heaven and the 
« fifh of the fea, by a certain natural inftiné, havea 
foreboding of ftorms; fo the Nat in their minds per- 
« ceive the approach of a world’s deftru€tion. Then 
«¢ mankind are ftrongly excited to an obfervance of 
“ the law, and efpecially to the performance of fuch 
& good works, as may entitle them to afcend to the 
‘* abodes of the Rupa, and Arupa. Thefe good works 
« are chiefly four: charity, the honouring of parents 
“ and old age, juftice, and the love of our neighbours. 
& The Nat are thus folicitous to encourage men in ob- 
“ taining a placein the abodes Rupa and Arupa, be- 
& caufe when the world is deitroyed by-wind in canfe- 
‘ quence of mens’ crimes, all the habitations of Rupa 
and Arupa perifh: but when it is deftroyed by fire, 
& or water, many of thefe abodes remain untouched. 


a 
a 


“ On hearing the terrible forebodings of the Nat, 

“ men fhudder, and with their utmoft power apply 
“* themfelves to pra&tife the four above-mentioned good 
works. The Nat alfo who inhabit Mzenmo, and the 
“ fuperior abodes, are elevated to the different Zian. 
“< The infernal beings, even the lots of whofe evil deeds 
“ have now expired, are born men, and endeavour to 
« lead fucha life as may entitle them to a place in the 
“ Zian. Itis only for the impious, and for infidels, that 
* there is no falvation. Transferred to the frigid fpaces 
“ interpofed between the different worlds *, thefe'fin- 
‘ ners are there left- to undergo eternal punifhment. 
iy “* Irrational 


* Page 175 of this Volume, $ 
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“ Irrational animals are fuppofed to perifh along with 
So themw.OTl cream | d 
“ XXXVI. Ir has already been ftat ed,. that the 
** world is deftroyed either by fire, or by water, or by 
“ wind. When it is to happen by fire, as foon as the 
‘* Nat has ceaied to admonifh men, a heavy rain falls. 
“ from heaven, fills all the lakes, caufes torrents, and 
“ produces an abundant crop. Mankind, now filled 
“ with hope, fow feed more plentifully: but this is 
“ the laft rain, nota drop falls for 100,000 years, and 
“ plants with every vegetating thing perifh. Then die 
“ all animals, and pafling on to the ftate of Nat, are 
“ from thence transferred to theabodes Zian or Arupa. 
‘“ The Nat of the fun and moon having now become 
** Zian, thefe luminaries are darkened, and vanifh. 
“ In their flead two funs arife, which are not Nae. 
“ The one always fucceeds the other, rifing when it 
** fets; fo that there is no night, and the heat confe- 
‘ quently becomes fo intenfe, that all the lakes and 
“ torrents are dried up, and not the finalleft veftige of 
** a tree remains upon the furface of the earth. After 
“ along interval, a third fun arifes. Then are dried 
** up the greateft rivers. - A fourth fun fucceeds, and 
“& two being now conftantly above the horizon, even 
“ the feven great lakes difappear. A fifth fun arifes, 
« and dries up the fea. A fixth fun rends afunder this 
“¢ and the other 1,010,000 earths, while from the rents 
“ are emitted fmoke and flame. Finally, after a very 
“Jong interval, a feventh fun appears, by which 
“* Menmo, and all the inhabitants of the Nat, are 
“& confumed: and as in a lamp, when the wick and oil 
“ are exhaufted, the flame goes out; fo when every 
“ thing in this and the other 1,010,000 worlds is con- 
*¢ fumed, the fire of its own accord will dic away. 
** From the laft great rain, to the final extin@tion of 
** the fire, is one A/fenchickat.” . 
“ XXXVII. Sucu is the manner in which the 
* world is deftroyed by fire. When the deftruétion is 
£ E. produced 


a 
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s% produced by water, or wind, the circumftances are ~} 
“ very fimilar. For when water is to deftroy a world, \ 
* at firft there fall very gentle fhowers, which by degrees 

‘¢ increafing, at length become 
“fo prodigious, that each 
é drop is 1000 juzana in mag- 
« nitude. By fuch rain the 
« abodes of men, . ahd- Nat, 
« fome of the Zian, and all the 
é other million and ten thou- 
** fand worlds, are entirely dif- 
s* folved. Whena world isde- 
« ftroyed by wind, the Nat 
“ having finifhed his warn- 
« ings, afine rain falls. But 
“& it is the laft rain during that 
‘ world. After 100,000 years 
‘the wind begins to blow, 
‘ and gradually increafes. At 
‘ firft it only raifes fand, and 
“ {mall ftones; butat length it 
“ whitlsaboutimmente rocks, 
“and the fummits of moun- 
“tains. Then fhaking the 
£ whole earth, it diffipates this 
« and the others, with all the 
& habitations of the Nat, Ru- 
“ pa, and Arupa, and {catters 
“them through the immenfe 


& extent of the fkies, 
: 


a 


‘PUM ‘E ‘oN 


“ Turadjoiningplan fhews 

* the order in which the Bur- 

** mas {uppofe the fucceffive 

“worlds to be deflroyed by 
* fire, water, and wind. 


& From this plan it will appear, that out of fixty- d 
“ four times, the world is fifty-fix times deftroyed by ) 


é fire, 
dation USA 
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£ fire, feven times by water, and once only by wind; 
“ and that in the fame order as in the plan. The 
“ perpendicular lines reprefent the times of deftruc- 
“ tion, and the horizontal ones the proportionate 
“ height to which each deftruétion reaches. Thus 
** when fire is the agent it reaches to the height No. 1. 
€ and the five inferior Zian are deftroyed. After a fe- 
“ ries of fixty-four deftru&tions of the world, the laft 
** of which happens by wind, the firft of the next fe- 
“ ries is occafioned by fire; and the fame order is re- 
“ peated. The world which immediately preceded 
et this, was deftroyed by fire, which reached to the 
“ height marked No. 4.” 

“ XXXVIII. Tue conceptions of the Burmas rela- 
“ tive to the reproduĉtion of a world now come to be 
“ explained. As we have feen, they allege three 
“ caufes of deftru€tion, fire, rain, and wind; but, ac- 
“ cording to them, the only caufe of reproduction is 
“rain. One Affenchiekat after the deftruétion of a 
“ world rain begins to fall like muftard feed, and in- 
“ creafes by degrees till each drop becomes 1000 
“ juzana in fize. This rain fills all the fpace, which 
“ had been formerly occupied by the deftroyed habi- 
“ tations, and even a greater: for by the wind it is 
“ gradually infpiffated to the precife bulk of the for- 
“mer worlds. The rains, thus infpiffated by the 
‘£ wind,*form on their furface a cruft, out of which 
“ arife, firft, the habitations of the Zian, and then 
** Mzenmo, with all the abodes of the Nat who dwell 
“ near that mountain. The rain continuing to be in- 


_* {piffated, forms our earth, with the mountain Zet- 


** chiavala, and finally all the other 1,010,000; and 
“ all thefe are exaétly in the fame difpofition, order, 
“ fituation, and form, which they had in their former 
& exiftence. Thefe changes, both in the deftru@ion 
“ and reproduétion of worlds, take place, not by the 
“ influence of any creative power, butare occafioned 
* by the power Damata, which isbeft tranflated by 


« our ward fate,” ¢ 
Ra SEAS: 
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'“ XXXIX. Ir farther remains to be explained, 
“ how the inhabitants of a new world.are produced. 
“ The Burmas conceive, that on the furface of the 
“ newly-regenerated, world a cruft arifes, having the 
** tafte and {mell of butter. This fmel] reaching the 
“ noftrils of the Rupa and Zian, excites in thefe beings 
“<a defire to eat the cruft. The end of their lives as 
“ fuperior beings having now arrived, they affume 
“ human bodies, but fuch as are fhining and agile, 
‘and defcend to occupy oir earth, and the other 


** 1,010,000, which are a Jjacent*, . Thefe human 
“ beings for fome time live on this preternatural food 
in tranquillity and happinefs. But being afterwards 
“ feized with a defire and love for property, the -nec- 
‘ tarious cruft difappears as a punifhment for their 
‘crime; and their bodies being deprived of trant- 
parency and fplendour, become dark and opaque. 
“ From this lofs of light, dark night commences, and 
nankind are in the utmoft perturbation : for as yet 
“ there is neither fun nor moon. Immédiately how- 
ever the fun begins to appear in the eaft, diffipates 
‘ the fears of man, and fills him with delight. Hence 
“is the fun called Suria, But this joy is foon fol- 
‘lowed by new diftrefs: for the fun performing round 
“© Mienmo his daily revolution, is foon hid by that 
** mountain, and darknefs again commences. Men are 
again afflicted by this new deprivation of light, and 
“f in perturbation exclaim, ¢ O that light, which came 
to illuminate the world, how quickly hath it vanifh- 
“ed! While they are with ardent vows defiring 
“another light, behold in the fame eaftern region, and 
in the beginning of night, the moon appears accom- 
* panied by all the ftars, and all mankind are wonder- 
“ fully delighted. Now they fay to one another, 
“< How timely is this appearance! This luminary 
“ has appeared as if it had known our neceflity ; let 

i z - e ecus 


n 
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* The fouls deflined to animate buman bodies are by the Brahmens 
called Brama, which is evidently the fame word with the Biamina, or firll 
inhabitants of the earth, according to the Rahdns + for the Burma pro- 
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“us therefore call it Zanta*? This appearance of 
“ the fun, moon, and ftars, happened on a Sunday, 
“< at the full moon of the month Taboun, which corre- 
** fponds partly with our Marcht: and at this very 
£ inftant of the fun’s appearance, every thing on the 
“ earth became fuch as it has ever fince continued to 
£ be. As when rice is boiled, fome of its particles 
** will remain crude and undreffed, while the remainder 
é js fufficiently boiled; fo likewife, fay the Burma 
 doétors, by the power of Damata, or fate, part of 
“< the earth remains plain, -part rifes into mountains, 
** andspart finks into vallies.” 
“XL. In the foregoing Paragraph it has been 
** mentioned, that on the furface of the earth there 
“ had been generated a certain cruft like butter, which 
“ had difappeared, as foon as avarice, and the defire 
“ of property, began among men. ‘This cruft pene- 
“ trating the interior parts of the earth, and reaching 
“the great rock Sila-pathavy, converted its upper 
** parts into mud, earth, and duft. When the buty- 
** raceous cruft defcended into the earth, in its ftead 
“ fprung forth a certain climbing plant, which alfo 
“had the tafte of butter. This-plant continued to be 
** the common food of men till avarice again pre- 
* vailed; then it difappeared. In its place, from the 
“* merit of certain good men, there came out of the 
t earth’s bowels a kind of excellent rice already 
“ cleared of its hufk. Pots. alfo filled with this rice 
‘* grew of their own accord; and men had only to 
** place them ona ftone then common, which {pon- 
taneoufly emitted fire fuflicient to boil the rice. 
£ Every where alfo were to be found meats various 
& according to each perfon’s defire. 
«In the beginning, when men fed on the cruft, and 
** on the climbing plant, the whole of this food was 
** changed into flefh and blood: but when they began 
& to eat rice, the groffer pasts of that diet required 
R 4 after 
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* The Pati word for necefhty. + See page 170 of this Volume, 
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“ after digeflion to be evacuated. In confequence, 
“the different canals, and organs, neceflary in the 
“ human body for evacuation, were of their own ac- 
&'cord generated. After having eaten rice, men begani 
“ to have luxurious defires, and the different organs 
“ of fex appeared; for before that time mankind were 
“ neither male nor female. Thofe who in a former 
“ Jife had been males, now obtained the male organs 
“ of fex; and thofe who had been women, obtained 
“female organs. When the difference of fex firft 
“appeared, men contented themfelves with mutual 
“ Jafcivious glances: but afterwards they married: 
“ Neverthelefs thete remained many virgins of great 
* virtue, and many holy men, who were called 
“ Manuffa Biamma. Thefe neither practifed agricul- 
** ture, nor any mechanical art; but only underwent 
“the great Jabour of making offerings and beftowing 
“alms. Thefe men long obferved inviolate chaftity : 
“ but when in the progrefs of time they perceived 
“ their numbers daily leffening, many of them, in 
“ order to raife up an offspring, contraéted Marriages ; 
“and thofe who are now called Brahmens, are de- 
“ fcended from thefe latt alliances. The Manuffa 
“ Biamma, who had retained their chaftity, were very 
“indignant on hearing of this conduét in their com: 
“ panions; and loathing much their depravity, ever 
“ after held them in the utmoft contempt, fpit in tbeir 
“ faces, and abhorred to haye any community with 
A them in eating, cloathing, or dwelling. From this, 

fay the Burma doftors, has arifen among the Brah- 
F ee a cuftom of not eating or wafhing with the 
cw OF mankind. But although the law of Gopama 
„« Permits marriages ; yet as, without the ftriét obfer- 

vance of celibacy, no perfon can arrive at Nieban, 


* as a deed not of a Perfeét nature.” 
“ XLI. Tue Biamma, who had married, by de- 
* grees built houfes, villages, and towns: bat when 
“ they began to multiply, there arofe among them 
$ 66 G 
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§* contentions and quarrels ; for avarice prevailing 
‘f every one confulted his own immediate intereft, 
“ without attending to the injury he might do to his 
a neighbour. At length thefe difputes came to be 
determined by ftrength; and to put a ftop to this 
& violence, it was determined in common council to 
“< eleét a prince, who fhould be able to reward accord- 
s$ ing to merit, and to punifh according to the atrocity 
of crimes. And a certain man being found amongft 
“* them, who excelled the reft in ftature and beauty, 
** and who had always been more obfervant of the 
“* Jaws than the others, this perfon was created king 
fand lord of the earth : becaufe he had been chofen 
** by common confent, he was called Mauasamata ; 
** becaufe he was made lord ‘of the earth, he was called 
“ Karria; and becaufe he punifhed according to the 
‘ laws, he was named Raza. From this Mana- 
“samata defcended a feries of forty-four kings, of 
** whom, according to the moft learned of the Burmas, 
** the tenth was Gopama*.” 
Tue account of the miffionary here is not very 
clear. It is not evident, whether Gopama, as de- 
fcended from Manasamata, was a Brahmen 5 or 
whether both princes are confidered to be defcended 
from the Bramma, who married before the Brahmens. 
If the former be the cafe, the Réhdns make their god 
to be an apoftate Brahmen: if the latter be their 


meaning, they fuppofe the Brahmens to be a fe& of ` 


diffenters from their religion. I imagine, that little 
credit can be given to either opinion. The Réhans 
are evidently miftaken in their account of the origin 
of the Brahmens ; for the averfion to eating in common 
with others does not originate with mankind, but with 


the Brahmens. I think it indeed probable, that this 


account has been lately framed by the R%hans, with a 
view of rendering odious to their followers a race of 
pete prieits, 


f Gomes this account with the Hiftory of Cafimere, p. 163 of this 
Volume, 
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2il 7 pe Fate S H. 
priefts, fo formidable among ignorant people from i 
s their hypocrify, mortifications, and impudent pre- 
$ tenfions to fupernatural powers. ` 


I rutnx that Sir W. Jones and Paurinus have 
fucceeded in proving, that the religion of the Brahmens 
| is effentially the fame with that of the Egyptians ; and 

therefore I muft think it probable, that the two reli- 
gions had a common origin: but notwithftanding the 
etymological labours of the latter author, I muft agree 
with the former, and with M. A NQUETIL DU PERRON, Á 
in thinking, that Egypt is the fource from whence ~ 
this worfhip has been {pread over a great proportion X 
of the world. In fa, during the mof remote periods, 
to which hiftory reaches, we find this religion univer- 
fally eftablifhed in Egypt. Later, but as foon as our 
knowledge extended to India, we find there eftablifhed 
two feéls: the Magi, and the Samanians, or priefts of 
Gopama.” We afterwards learn, that the Brahmens 
were a fet of priefts in India following nearly the fame 
worfhip with thofe of Egypt: We find them about 
the time of Curtsr gaining a {uperiority over the 
worthippers of Bounpaa; and about nine’ hundred 
years afterwards, we find them totally overthrowing 
bs doctrine in its native country*. That the Vedas, . 
which are commonly fuppofed to be the oldeft books A 
of the Brahmens, are inferior in antiquity-to the time , 
of Bouppaa, is evident from the mention which they 
make of that perfonage, The ‘ftrongeft objettion 
- againit this opinion of the Egyptian origin of the 
Brahmenical worfhip, appears to me to be the tofmo- 
graphy of the Brahmens, the fame Nearly with that è 
of “the Ráhäns, and- in my opinion evidently 
framed in the north of Hinduflan. A folution of 
this difficulty may however be given: We may 
readily fuppofe the Brahmens to have been a colony 
of Ee vplians, who formed their firft eftablifhments in 


; , i v8 T ‘ 
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the vicinity of Bombay*; and by degrees engrafted 
their Auperttition on the ignorance of the Hindus, 
adapting the African deities and miftical philofophy 
to the Afratick fables and heroes, and carefully intro- 
ducing the Egyptian cat and ceremonies with all 
their dreadful confequences, - 
z “Tie Burma doétors,” continues the miffionary, 
* admitof four claffes ofmen: the firft, defcended from 
** MAHASAMATA, are princes; the fecond, defcended 
_* from the Manuffa Biamma, who married, are the 
* Brahmens; the third, defcended from fuch men as 
“ married before the Manu/fa Biamma, are the Sathe 
*orrich: in the fourth clafs, called Suchive, are in- 
“ cluded all other men, merchants, artificers, labour- 
“c ers, and the like.” ee, 
_ This opinion might be fuppofed to imply, that the 
feet of Bouvpua admitted of caft, in a fimilar man- 
ner with that of the Brahmens; but as far as relates 
to its followers in the Burma empire, and in Siam, I 
can affure the reader, that fo cruel and fo abominable 
a diftinétion.is utterly unknown, except by report, 
and from the example of the Hindus fettled in thofe 
countries. At what time then was the do@rine of caft 
eftablifhed in Hinduftan? Prixy is the only antient 
author to whom on this fubje&t I can at prefent refer. 
He mentions a divifion of ranks among various Jndian 
nations, which he calls vita multipartita: but from what. 
he fays, it would not appear to have been univerfal 
at the time he received his intelligence: neither is it 
by any means clear, thathis vita mullepartita means catt. 
Itis to be obferved, that all Roman citizens followed 
nearly the fame manner of life: they were foldiers 
and {tatefmen ; and when not employed in either of 
gpa thefe 
* Tue images in the cavé at Elephanta appear to me, now that Lam 
acquainted with the fubject, evidently to be thole of the gods of the Brah- 
mens. J well remember, when 1 viewed them, (although then quite un- 
acquainted with the controverfies concerning their origin), that I was 
flruck with the African appearance of their hair and features; and con- 
ceived them to have been the work of Sesostris, as I had imbibed the 
Vulgaridea, that they were nog the jols of the Braky nS, 
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thefe capacities, they were all cultivators of the land. —*\ 
To them therefore a diftinétion of profeffions in the 
citizens of a ftate would appear ftrange: and I am apt 
to think, that the vita multipartita of Prıny more re- 
fembles the divifion of ranks and profeffions among d 
the Burmas, or in modern Europe, than it does the 
caft of the Brahmens. The paflage 1 allude to is, 
& Namque vita mitioribus populis Indorum multipartita | 
6 degitur. Alii tellurem exercent, militiam alii ca- | 
“ peffunt, merces ali fuas evehunt, refpublicas optimi | 
“ dilimi temperant, judicia reddunt, regibus affident. A | 
* Quinium genus celebrate illic, et prope in religionem, MY 
“ verfe fapientia deditum, voluntaria femper morie vi- \ i 
“tam, accenfo prius rogo, finit*. Unum fuper hac eft 
< femiferum, ac plenum laboris immenfi, et quo fupra 
“ ditta continentur, venandi elephantes domandique, 
& Tis arant, iis invehuntur, hec maxime novere pecu- 
“aria: ws militant dimicantque pro fintbus.t” Itis 
to be obferved, that this defcription neither agrees } 
well with the prefent divifions of the different cafts, 
nor does it call the learned Brahmens ; on the contra- } 
ry, Puiny fpeaks of the Brachmana not as a clafs 
or order in fociety, but as a nation, or as a name à 
common to many nations. He mentions, that SENE- é 
ca had attempted to procure the names of all the pco- | 
ple inhabiting India, and had a€tualiy heard of one 
hundred and eighteen nations. The moft confidera- a | 
| 


wr 


ble of thefe he afterwards enumerates: « Gentes, quas 
te $ F ges 
memorare non pigeat, I/mari, Cofyri, Izgi, et per 
(23 7 hay ji 
juga Chifiotofagi, multar umque gentium cognomen 
“ Brachmanæ quorum: Maccocalingæ, flumina Pumas et 
6 . . 5 5 6 . ore 5 
Cainas (quod in Gangem influit) ambo navigabilia.t” i 
l This 
` * Ir is to be obferved, that this manner of ending life, attributed to the 
Se are 
learned of antient India, more’ refembles that in ufe among the pniefts of 
Pegu (Lounens’s Relation du Siam) than it does that recommended 


by the Brahmens, who according to Azur Fazin (Ayeen Akbery) ? 
think it meritorious to terminate life by cutting the throat at the confluence Se) 


of the Ganges and Puma, or by expofing themfelves to the alligators d 
at the mouth of the holy river. : S 4 
t Nat, Hit, L. 6, c. 19, F Nat, Hit, L. 6, c. W 
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‘This circumflance furprizes me, as the general recol- 
Je€tion of my reading induces me to believe, that the 
Brahmens, as a religious feét, had been eltablifhed in 
India before the time of ALexanpeEr, from whofe 
expedition Piiny’s knowledge of the northern parts 
of Hindujian is chiefly derived. To thofe who have 
an opportunity, I leave it to determine the time when 
Brahmen came to bethe name applied to the religious 
of India. With Priny it feems to be analogous to the 
Brahmens of Kufhup*, or perhaps the Beamma of the 
Réhanst. Mr. Haxincron has fuggefted to me, fince 
I wrote the above paffage, that all the countries in 
which Brauma was worfhipped might be called Brah- 
menical, an opinion which I think not improbable, 
Ifit be jut, it will fhow the progrefs made by the 
Brahmens in India in the fourth century before the 
birth of Curisr. K 

“ XLII. Ir being admitted, that all mankind are 
& the offspring of the fame ftock, namely of the Bt- 
‘¢ amma, who defcended from the abodes of the Rupa ; 
“a certain Burma doétor afks, why there is not the 
« fame language among all nations; and whence ari- 
« fes that variety of manners, religions, complexions, 
‘and features, fo obfervable among the inhabitants 
« of this earth? This fame doétor thinks he anfwers 
« this queftion, by faying that the firt inhabitants of 
“ the world, after having greatly multiplied by mar- 
c riage, were forced to emigrate into various parts of , 
«the earth; and as in thefe the climate, air, water, 
s natural produftions, and temperature, are extremely 
« different, fuch circumftances could not have failed 
“ to. produce an effeét on the manners, religion, and 
“ appearance, of thofe who were under their influ- 
‘ence. For if in one kingdom the inhabitants vary 
«in ftature and colour, how much more evident mutt 
“ this difference be amongft the inhabitants of remote 
“ countries? And as*children defcended from the 
se fame parents are called by different names; fo of 

PS rts “the 
* Page 164 of this Volume. + Pages 245 & 248 of this Volume. 
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“the defcendants of the Biamma, fome are called 
“ Burmas, fome Cuffays, fome Peguefe, and fome 
“© Srammefe. He alfo alleges, that, according to a 
“ perfon’s lot of good or evil deeds, he is born either 
“ a Burma, or a Siammefe, or a European. ~ It fome- 
“times alfo happens, that he who was at firt born 
“ of anignoble family, fhall afterwards be born of an 
“ jlluflrious race: but this not from his original lot 
© of nativity, but from fome accidental good works. 
“ For diverfity of names the fame author thus ac- 
“counts. It may fo happen, fays he, that the fame 
“ perfon, according to the different actions he may 
“have performed, may be confidered in different 
« points of view, and thus obtain different appella- 
* tions: and this he confirms by the example of Go- 
* pama, who, according to his various attributes and 
“ excellencies, is called by various names. i 

“ Tur fame author inquires, by what. power and 
& caufe the various kinds of trees and herbs have 
‘appeared in the world? He fuppofes them to have 
‘arifen from the feeds of the antecedent world con- 
“tained in that rain by. which the new earth was 
“reproduced. The fame however he does not ven- 
‘ture to afirm of the mines of gold, filver, and 
‘ precious ftones, which he alleges have not from 
“the beginning exifted in the world, but have origi- 
“ nated from the virtues of good men. ‘Thus when 
“ jufl and upright princes reign on earth, and when 


na 


D 


e 


con 


““*many men are celebrated for fan&ity and virtue, 


“then the tree Padeza appears; from the heavens 
“‘fhowers of gold and precious ftones defcend; in 
“the bowels of the earth many mines of gold and 
“ filver are difcovered ; the fea alfo throws up on its 
« fhores various kinds of riches, and whatever is 
« fown comes to perfe&tion. On the contrary, when 
“unjult kings have reigned, or when men have neg- 
“lected the laws, not only have new riches remained 
 undifcovered, but all the old wealth has difappeared; 
“ the mines of gold and filver have been exhaufted ; 

and 
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i 4 andthe fruits of the earth have become of fuch j 


A ‘t a noxious quality, as to induce upon mankind Lig 
f s“ misfortune, difeafe, and peftilence.” 


Such are the general doétrines of the fe& of Boup- 
DHA, as € xtraĉted from the writings of the Rahéns 
by SancrermaNo; doétrines which, althouen intended. 
to lead mankind to the performance of good works, 
are involved in the mof puerile and nd fables. 


Tuer religion of the Burmas is fingular, as exhi- 
biting a nation confiderably advanced or the rude- 
N nefs of favage nature, and in all the aĉtions of life 

i much inder the influence of religious opinions, and 

4 yct ignorant of a Supreme Being , the creator and pre- 

} ; ferver of the univerfe. The fy fem of morals how- 

i evcr recommended by thefe fables, is perhaps as good 
' as that held forth by any of the religious doBtrines 
prevailing among mankind. The motives alfo by 
i which thefe fables excite to good works, cue the 
| temporal nature of the Few: /h law to the future 

iM expedlations of the Chriftian difpenfation: while hav- 
an ing adapted the nature of the rewards and punifhments 

i to the conception of our prefent faculties, they have 
| ~. all the power of the Mohamedan paradife ; and having 
| / proportioned thefe panifhments and rewards to the 
— extent of virtue or vice, they poffefs the juftice of 
the Roman purgatory, but without giving to prielts 
$ the, dangerous power of curtailing, its duration. 
Bo Bouppna has no doubt given to the beftowing alms 

on the clergy a confpicuous place among the virtues: 
but his clergy for fupport are entirely dependant on 
. thefe alms;, as they have not ventured to propofe any 
: ftated, lafting, or accumulating property, being an- 
; eet to free order; nor have they affumed to hen 
felves any rank or power in the management of fecu- 
E- lar affairs. Except this elevation of an inferiour 
L = virtue to the rank of an important duty, and the 
S > merit which we. fhail find given to the ceremony 


of 
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| of pouring forth water on certain occafions, there is A 
i perhaps no confiderable objeĉtion to any of the 
morality recommended by Gopama, unlefs it be his 
confidering it cominal to put any animal to death for 
the ufe of man* ; and his reprefenting celibacy as a 
kind of virtue, or at leaft as a more perfeét {tate than 
marriage; an idea, though common to fome of the 
authors of prevailing religions, yet certainly produc- 
tive of much mifery, and of the worft confequences. 
It mut however be confeffed, that the practice of 
morality among the Burmas is by no means fo correét, j 
as might be perhaps expeéled among a people whofe D4 a 
religious opinions ‘have fuch an apparent tendency to | 
virtue. In particular, an almoft total want of veracity, 
and a moft infatiable cruelty in their wars and punifh- 
ments, are obfervable among them on the {flighteft 
acquaintance. 
Havine now condei in a general manner the 
religion and fcience of the Burmas, I muft defcend 
fomewhat more to particulars: and in giving an ac- 


count of their faith, I cannot follow a better guide M el 
than the treatife of the Zarapo. It will give the al 
reader not only a faithful abridgment of the religious f 

é} 


do&rine of the Réhans, but will alfo fhow him the en 

progrefs made by the beft informed priefls of the 

country in the art of compofition and inftruétion. ‘ 

Bur as a preface to this treatife, I muft here infert $ 
fome obfervations on the hiftory and name of the 

od. 

: Tue author of the Alphabetum Tibetanum fuppofed 
' Bouppua to have been the fame with the Jesus of 
the Manicheans ; and father Pauxinus, in his triumph 
over this abfurdity, denies that any fuch perfon ever 
exifted. Entirely neglecting the authority of the 
numerous 


* THE worlhippers of Gopama do not look on any animal food as i 
unclear: it is only the depriving it of life which they regard -as criminal. sg 
Accordingly they eat all manner of carrion, and many difgulling reptiles é ics 
are their favourite food, Lae 
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numerous fe& of Bouppna, who all fuppofe him to 
have really lived, and to haye been an Indian prince, 
the learned Carmelite from fome coincident attributes- 
believes Bouppsaand Hermes to have been the fame. 

Te fuppofes them, as well as all the other gods of the 
Greeks and Brahmens, not to have been real beings, 
but perfonifications of the elements and heavenly 
bodies. In applying this fuppofition to BouppEs, 
as worfhipped by the Réhans, he quite overlooks the 
effential difference of their making Gopsma an only 
God, and that the do€trine of perfonification necefla- 
rily implies polytheifm, a fyftem of belief held in ab- 
horrence by thefe priefls. I think it a more probable 
opinion, when the Brahmens introduced their doétrine 
into Hinduflan, that they could not venture to deny | 
the divinity of the god of the country; but on com- 
paring his attributes with thofe of their different gods, 
that they alleged him to be the fame with their Toru; 
and by adopting him and his titles into the lift of their 


deities, and many. of the prejudices of his followers ` 


into: their capacious fyftem, they greatly facilitated 
the progrefs of their do€rine. It is true, that the 
various accounts of Gopama, faid to be given in the 
legends of the different nations following his religion, 
agree fo little together, that they can hardly be made 
matter of hiftorical evidence. But many of thefe dif- 
ferences may have arifen from the miftakes of. travel- 
lers; and it is only by procuring faithful tranflations of 
the different legends, that we can be enabled to deter- 
mine what credit is due to their contents.: In tse mean 
time I muft fay, that I know of no plaufible reafon 
for believing that Gopama did not exift, and was not 
an Indian prince, as his followers univerfally allege. 


' The father, although a catholick, feems to found his 


objeétion on the fuppofition, that mankind could ne- 
ver be fo abfurd as for any length of time to worfhip 
aman.* But the whole difficulty of Pautinus is 

VOL. VI. S removed 


* Mus, Borg. page 37- 
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removed by the doftrine of Gopama. His followers 
are, ftriétly fpeaking, atheifts, as they fuppofe every 
thing to arife from fate: and their gods are merely 
men, who by their virtue acquire fupreme happinefs, 
and by their wifdom become entitled to impofe a law 
on all living beings. If the Bouppwa of the Réhans 
were merely the genius of the planet Mercury, as 
Pauuinus fo violently urges,* why do his followers 
place his abode or palace in the loweft habitation of 
Nat, among beings equally liable with mankind to 
old age, mifery, change, and gravity? Thatthe Egyp- 
tian religion was allegorical, I think, the learned fa- 
ther, with many other writers, have rendered extemely 
probable; and confequently I think that the do€trine 
of the Brahmens has in aconfiderable meafure the 
fame fource: but I fee no reafon from thence to fup- 
pofe, that Bouppua, Rama, Kisuzn, and other gods 
of India, may not have exifted as men: for I have al- 
ready ftated itas probable, when the Brahmens arrived 
in India, that they adapted their own religious doc- 
trine to the heroes and fabulous hiftory of the coun- 
try. Neither do I think it altogether impoffible, that 
even in Egypt the priefts, who at firft introduced the 
worfhip of the -elements and heavenly bodies, after- 
wards applied to thefe deities the names of fuch per- 
fons as were moft celebrated among their country- 
men, andintermingling the legendary tales concerning 
thefe perfonages with their own myftical philofophy, 
produced that abfurd mafs of theology, by which a 
great part of mankind have been fo long fubjugated. 
DirrerenT learned men have fuppofed Bouppya 
to have been the fame with Noan, Moses, or Sr- 
pHOAS, thirty-fifth king of Egypt: but as I have not at 
prefent accefs to the works of Hurt, Vossius, or 
Tourmont, I do not know on what reafons fuch 
fuppofitions have been formed. Sir W. Jones fup- 
pofed Bouppua to have been the fame with Szsac or 


SESOSTRIS, 


* Mus. Borg. page bg. 
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_ Hindus, and by Sir Wirsram Jones copying 
pole from the Sanfcrit, is written Goramas.[ -This 
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Srsostris, king of Egypt, “* Who by conqueft fpread 
“ a new-fyftem of religion and philofophy, from the 
** Nile to the Ganges, about 1,000 years before 
* Curisr*.” The affinity of the religion of Egypt 
with the prefent fuperflition of Hinduflan, and the 
fatal refemblance of the words Srsac and Sakya, one 
of the names of Gopama, feem to have.given rife to 
this fuppofition. In my opinion, however, no two 
religions can be well more different, than that of the 
Egyptian polytheift, and that of the Burma unitarian. 
Sesac or Sgsosrais is indeed placed by antiquarians 
at the time to which the learned judge alludes: but 
I fhall hereafter have occafion to fhow, that, according 
to the moft probable accounts, the origin of the reli- 
gion of Gopama ought to be referred to a much later 
periodt. That the religion of the Brahmens was 
introduced from Egypt, I have already mentioned as 
an opinion highly probablet: but I fufpeét that this 
happened by no means fo early as the time of Szsos- 
TRIS, whofe obje& in his military expeditions appears 
rather to have been plunder, and the capture of flaves, 
than the propagation of religion or philofophy. The 
perfecution of the Egyptian priefts by Camsysrs is a 
more likely period for any very extenfive emigration 
into India ; at the fame time it is not improbable, that 
the Egyptians, who before this traded to India, had 


-previoufly communicated fome knowledge of their 


fcience to the Hindus. is Eine a 

Ir muft be obferved that the god, of whofe doftrine 
we aré now going to give an explanation, has a great 
variety of names, which are.apt to produce much 
confufion.. Gopama or-Kopama is the moft common 


appellation among his worfhippers im Jndia beyond 


the Ganges. It feems alfo to be common among the 
I fup- 


S 2 E name 


* Afiatich Refearches, II, 380. 

+ See note t in page 265 of this volume. 
+ See page 148 of this volume. 

|) Afiatick Refearches, LV, 170. 
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name Paurinus informs us may be written Gopama 
or Gaupama, and. literally fignifies cow-herd, but 
metaphorically king*. It has however been mentioned 
to me, on the authority of a pundit belonging to our 
fupreme native court in Bengal, that the meaning of 
Gopama is eminently wife, a fage. Somona, the name 
prefixed to this appellation by M. De La LOUBERE; 
fignifies that.he had adopted the drefs of a Rahan, as 
1 was informed by Mur-paune SEITAGIO, an 1n- 
telligent Sammefe painter at Amarapura. The fame 
circumftance is implied by Bura-zaynou, one of the 
moft common titles beftowed on him in the Burma 
empire: for his images are almoft always in the drefs 
ofa Réhan. Many other appellations are. given to 
Govama from the poftures in which he is reprefented 
in his various images. Thus a famous image at Pougan 
is named ANANDA, which fignifies plenty, from its 
fuppofed efficacy in producing that bleffing. 


In the Pali language, and among the Cingalefe, a 


common name for this divinity is Bouppya. This 
Mr. Cuamssrs writes Buppout, Paurinus Bupsat, 
and from thefe two authors I have colleéted the fol- 
lowing corruptions of that name. Buppa, or BUTTA, 
of Beausozre apd Bocuarr, Bop of the Arabians, 
Bonppa of Eprist, Borra of CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, 


and Buourn of M. Gentit. This name is faid to’ 


be an appellation expreffive of wifdom||. I can readily 
agree with thefe two learned men, that the Pour of 
the Stammefe, Pour, Porr, Pori, Por of the natives 
of Thabet, and the Bur of the Cocshinchinefe, may alfo 
be corruptions of Bouppua. The Szammefe painter 
told me, that the mot common name for GopAma 
among his countrymen is. Pourrrr Sar, which he 
interpreted into Buratoun, a common. appellation 
among the Burmas. Among thefe indeed I very rarely 
heard Bouppua ufed, probably becaufe BuraLoun has 

the 


* Mus, Borg. page 8. t Afiatich Refearches, I, 142. 


t Paurinus Mus. Borg. page 71. 
| Sreruens’s tranfldtion of Faria y Souza, Il, page 4) 
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the fame meaning. Mr. Cuamaers, following M. 
Genrit, and followed by Pautinus, conceives the 
Fo or Fom of the Chinefe to be alfo a corruption of 
Bovppua. The etymology is here fo forced, that 
I do not think it merits great attention: yet I allow it 
to be a probable opinion, although not completely 
eftablifhed, that Fo and Bouppua are the fame god *. 
The derivation of Taautos, Toru, or Touts, the 
Egypiian name for Hermes, from the fame word 
Bounpua, t feems to me perfeétly fanciful: and I muft 
entirely diffent even from the rational Mr. CHAMBERS, 
when he fuppofes Bouppua to be the fame with the 
Wopen of the Scandinavians. No two religions furely 
can be more totally different; nor can I conceive it 
to be a fufficient proof of a common origin, that the 
fame day of the week is-called after the two gods. No 
circum{tance indeed feems to have occafioned more 
miftakes among the antiquarians, than from one or 
two coincident attributes to fuppofe two divinities of 
different nationsto be the fame: an error adopted by 
all the Greeks and Romans, whether from re{peét to 
their gods, or from national vanity. 

AconsIDERABLE degree of confufionis to be found 
in the various accounts of the religion of the Chine/e. 
Grosier, the lateft author on the fubyect; with whom 
Ihave met, feems by no means to- have had good in- 
formation. I know well that fome of the Brahmenzcal 
gods are worfhipped in China, having feen their images 
in that great temple oppofite to Canton, which was the 
palace of the laft native princes of the Chznefe empire. 
I have lately feen fome elegant drawings of the Chinefe 
gods, belonging to the Reverend Mr. Browy, of 
Calcutta: and as far as I can truft to my memory, they 
appear to be very exatt reprefentations. Although 
the Chinefe have given to thefe idols their own fca- 
tures, and drefs, withnew names, yet there can be no 
doubt of their being the fame with the gods of the 
Brahmens. Among them You-ror-rat, the god of 

S 3 wildom, 
* See note + in page 268 of this volume. i 
t Pautinus Mus, Borg. page 73. 
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wifdom, has a very ftrong refemblance to the images 

of Gopama; and perhaps the Chinefe ambaffdors, and 

their fuite, whom I faw at Amarapura worfhipping the 

images of Bouppua, conceived the two deities to be i 

the fame. -When in the firft century of the Chriflian 

æra the fuperftition of a Chinefe monarch had intro- 

duced into his dominions the religion of the Brahmens, 

his fucceffors were too juft to hinder their fybjeéts 

from worfhipping what gods they thought proper; but 

they were too wife to admit the Brahmens as prietts, 

or to tolerate their intriguing fpirit, or their deteftable / 

fyftem of government: a conduét entirely fimilar to ae 

that wifely adopted towards the Jefuits by the late y 

emperor Yonc-Tcuine. On the whole I am inclined 5 

to believe, that the religion moft commonly, profeffed 

by the vulgar Chinefe, has nearly the fame affinity ta, 

that of the Brahmens, which the fe&t of quakers has 

to our eftablifhed church. Itis true, that they have 

Bonzes, or regular priefts: but thefeare neither Brah- 

mens, nor are they acknowledged by the Réhans to 

be legitimate priefls of Bouppya., But the wor- 

fhip of thefe Brahmenical gods, as communicated to 

the Chinefe, is quite diftintt from that of Gopama, f 
' Whether the god Fo be one of thefe gods. of the 

Brahmens, or whether he be Suaxa, or whether all 

the three be diftin&, I will not prefume, for want of A 
] fufficient information, to affert: but there is a great 
{ probability, that a very confiderable fe€t among the 
Chinefe worfhip Gopama under tbe name of SHAKA, 


oo a 


t or, as the Portuguefe write it, Xaca. 

j Tue feét of Bouppya is faid by fome to have been 
p introduced into China in the year of our æra 63*. ie 
7 Others allege, that this event did not happen till the at 
Á year 519: and that the apoftle was a certain DARMA, $ 


pi third fon of an Indian king, the twenty-eighth 
in defcent from Suaka, or as, the Dutch write, 
SyAKA- 


ae 


* Faria y Souza tranflatedbySrepnens, II. p. 4,C. XVI. par, 12. 
pes CGrosier’s general defcription of China, Il, 215. ` 
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L Syaxa.* The name Suaka Sir Witttam Jones 
wrote Sakya, and Paurinus SuHaxya. It fignifies, 
according to that learned etymologift, the cunning, 
the god of good and bad fortune t.. From China the 
religion of Suaka feems to have fpread to Fapan, 
Tonquin, Cochinchina, and the moft remote parts of 
Fartary. 

Ir muft however be obferved, that the religion of 
Cochinchina, defcribed by Borretr Y as that of Burt, 
THAT-DALNA, Nuin-nuuc or Tuica MAUNI-PHUT, 

\ and alleged to have beenintroduced from Ceylon in the 
| \ reign of the Chinefe emperor Minu-pe, feems to differ 
in many effential circumftances from the do€trine of 
the Burma Réhans. The Cochinchinefe are alleged to 
fuppofe, that Bur created the heavens, the earth, and 
indeed the whole univerfe: and from Borger’s men- 
tioning that they adore Bur as the principal deity, we 
may infer, that they allow of other gods. The priefts. 
of the Cochinchinefe are alleged to be pretenders to the- 
arts of magic, enchantment and necromancy, and to 
implore the divinity to aflift them in fuch deceptions. 
In thefe circumftances the worfhip of Bur in Cochin- 
china differs from that of Bouppwa in Ava; and I 
2 fufpeét, that there, as well as in China, the prevailing 
vulgar religion is the worfhip of the gads of the 
va Brahmens freed from the doétrine of caft; and that 
; Bouppma is with them the favourite god, as different 
AR members of the Egyptian theocracy in different places 
met with very different degrees af refpeét. Still how- 
ever the accounts I have feen of the vulgar religion in 
thefe eaftern regions are very unfatisfaftorý ; and the 
| hints given us by ALEXANDER of Rhodes, || concern- 
i ing the doftrine of Tuicca in Tonkin and Cochinchine, 
$4 bear 


.* Kaemprar, Amen, Exot, 608, as quoted in Hapraris’s voy- 


oa Ff ware pag. 80. t PauLinus Mus. Borg. pag, 89 et feg, 


lj Diftionarium Anamiticum Rome, 1651, page 761. 
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-bear a much ftronger refemblance to the worfhip of 
the Réhans, than the accounts of Borrer. 

THESE various names applied to the god, of whom I 
am treating, are all appellatives, exprefling his various 
attributes, as we ufe the ternis; almighty, the moft 
high, and other fimilar phrafes, to denote the Creator 
of the univerfe. Many other appellations of Boup- 
DHA may be feen in Pautinus, who copies them from 
the Amarajinha, a work of the Hindus; but as I donot 
know, that thefe titles are ever beftowed on GopAMA 
by thofe who worfhip him as the only god, I fhall 
forbear to enumerate them. 

Tue name by which this divinity was called on 
earth, was probably Duzrma or DHARMA rajah; al- 
though it muft be obferved, that among the Hindus it 
has never been cuftomary to call any prince by his 
proper name. This cuftom has been communicated 
to the Burmas with fuch ftrength, that it is almoft im- 
poflible to learn the name of any prince during his 
reign. His titles only can lawfully be mentioned ; 
and the law is enforced with fuch rigour, that Burmas, 
even in Calcutta, fhudder when requefied to mention 
the dreadful name; nor am I fatisfied, that either 
Captain Symes; or’ I, could ever procure the real 
name of the reigning monarch. Durrma rajah fignifies, 
according to Pauxinus, the virtuous or beneficent 
king,*and may be only a title beftowed on that prince, 
whole real name, as his reign ftill continues, it ma 
not be lawful to mention. This etymologift alfo al- 
leges, that the name Hermes muft bederived from the 
Sanferit word Dherma, fignifying virtue or benefi- 
cence: although interpreter was imagined to be the 
meaning of this word by the Greeks, as the father pro- 
bably- would fay, owing to their ignorance of the 
Samfcrdam, as he has chofen to name the language. of 


the Hindus. His opinion however is fupported with 


ingenuity ; and the word Turm, which WincKELMANN 
luckily found upon two old pots in Italy, is by no 
pe ee í means 
* Mus, Borg, page 75. 
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means a weak fupport to an etymological reafoner, 
faving thus endeavoured to colleé the various ap- 
pellations beftowed on the god of the Burmas, Ipro- 
ceed with the tranflation of 


A SHORT VIEW OF THE RELIGION OF 
GODAMA*. - 

** A CATHOLICK bifhop, refiding at Ava fometime 
“ago, afked the chief Réhan, called Zarapos UR Ato 
“ give him fome fhort treatife, which would explain 
“ the heads of the Jaw taught by Gopama. The Za- 
“* RADO, willing to fatisfy the bifhop, wrote for his ufe 
“ the following treatife: 

“Tue gods who have ‘appeared in this prefent 
“ world, and who have obtained the perfect ftate 
£ Nichan, are four; Cuaucuasam, Gonscom, Gaspa, 
“and GODAMA...:  - 7a eaennn j 
** O. Of which of thefe gods ought the law at prefent 

* to be followed? : 
« A. Of the god Gopama. 

* Q. Where is the god Gopama? 
“A. Gopama, at the age of thirty-five years, having 

“attained divinity, preached his law for forty- 

“ five. years, and brought falvation to all living 

“beings. At eighty years of age he obtained 

“ Nieban, and this happened 2362 years ago.t 

“ Then Gopama faid, After: I fhail have departed 

“ from this earth, I will preferve my law and difci- 

a “* ples 

* I wave little doubt, but that the author of this treatife was the fame 
ZArADO who wrote the Compendium legis Barmanorum, of which 
PauLinus gives us an account. The treatife however tranflated by 
SANGERMANO does not contaiti feveral of the circumftances faid to be 
mentioned in that of the mutcum of the liberal and learned cardinal 
Borgia. 

t Iam not certain whether the original means, that Gopama died 
2862 years before the period a. which the bifhop, received the book from 
the ZAxAbDO; or whether, in trarflatine it, father SancERMANO re- 
duced the time to the year 1745. im which I fw him: I believe the latter 
tobethe cafe, although the difference will not be great, as the bifhop died 
at Ava a few years ago. Much reaioning of Sir Witiram ONES, on 
the age in which Bouppna lived, may be feen in the Ajiatick Refearches, 
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N . “ples for five thoufand years: and he commanded 4 | 
Sii ** that his images and relics fhould be worlhipped, 


| “ which has accordingly been ever fince done. 
t Q. In faying that Gopama obtained Nieban, what 
“ is underftood by that word? 
A. When a perfonis no longer fubje& to any of the 
| « following miferies, namely, to weight, old age, 
| “ difeafe, and death, then he is faid to have ob- 
“tained Meban, No thing, no place, can give us 
“an adequate idea of Nieban: we can only fay, 
“that. to be free from the four abovementioned 
« miferies, and to obtain falvation, is Nieban. In 
** the fame manner, as when any perfon labouring 
< under a fevere difeafe, recovers by the affiftance “J 
e of medicine, we fay he has obtained heaith: but $ 
“if any perfon wifhes to know the manner, or { 
* caufe of his thus obtaining health, it can only i 
* be anfwered, that to be reftoréd to health fignifies + 
“ no more than to be recovered from difeafe. In 
“ the fame manner only can we fpeak of Nieban, 
“ and after this manner Gopama taught. 
“ Q. Is not Gonama the only true god on the face 
** of this earth ? 
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; “ A. GODAMA id 
(II, page 121, andthe following). It would appear by this, that the 
Brahmens differ fome thoufands of years in their accounts of the time of 
his appearance. ‘From the immenfe variations of time in the chronology of A 
the Brahmens, nò truft can rationally be put in their account. The opinion 4 
of the Chinefe ftates Suaxa to have lived 1028 years before CHRIST: t 
but as this opinion can only be founded on the authority of the Indians, $ 
who introduced the worfhip of Bouppu into China, it proves no more 
than the Indian ideas at the time: otherwife it would deferve much credit.: 
Ge orc, from the writings of Thibet, reduces the æra of BOUDDHA to the j 
year 959 before Curist. If Iam right in my conjeĉture, the ZAra- R 
DO’s 2362 Burma years, equal to nearly 2341 of the Julian reckoning, a) 
would place the death it Close 546 years before Curist. The 
Stammefe, whofe vulgar æra commences with the death of Gopama, make 
] that event to have happened in the year 544, (Relation du Royame de 
Stam, par M. nE LA LOUBERE, Il, 160,) within two years of the 
ZaraDo’s eflimate. The Cingalefe, according to Mr. Harincron, 
make the era of Gopama’s death 542 years before Curist.Paurinus, | 
calculating from the date given in the _Borgian. manufcript, reduces the & 
Stammefe period four years: and in all {fuch differences of opinion, the "a ; 
fafeft to follow is the latch date, as moft likely to approach the truth, 4 e 
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s A. Gopama is the only true and pure god, who 
* knows the four laws called Sizza, and who can 
s beftow Nieban. In the fame manner as on the 
deftru€tion of a kingdom many arife, who afpire 
to the throne, and who affume the royal infigina ; 
fo when the time fixed for the duration of the 
law preceding Gopama had expired, and it had. 
been prophefied for a thoufand years, that a new 
god was about to appear, fix men before the 
coming of Gopvama pretended, that they were 
gods,’ and each of them was followed by five 
hundred difciples. 
Q. Did thofe falfe gods preach no doftrine? 
sA. They did preach: but that, which they taught, 
& was falfe. : 
< Q. What did they teach? 
& A. One taught, that the caufe ofall the good and 
c evil, which happen in the world, of poverty and 
wealth, of nobility and want of rank, was a cer- 
tain fuperiour Nat of the woods, who on this 
account ought to be worfhipped by mankind. 
¢ A fecond taught, that after death men were by no 
& means changed into animals, and that animals on 
being flain were not changed into men: but that 
after death men were always born men, and 
„animals born animals*. 
A third denied the proper Nieban, and afferted, that 
« all living beings had their beginning in their mo- 
ther’s womb, and would have their end in death: 
< and that there is no other Nieban, but this 
c death t. “A fourth 


66 


(29 
66 
66 


66 


nen 


£ Tuts was probably the doflrine adopted by the Burmas before they 
were converted to the religion of Bouppua: for it is yet retained by 
the Karayn, a rude tribe ftill occupying many of the woods in the Pegw 
and Burma kingdoms. ; j 

+ Groser, in hisaccount of the Chinefe religion, (II, 222,) has 


either confounded this heretical Nieban with the true doétrine of the 


` Rahans, or elfe the religion he has defcribed as that of Fo, muft be dif- 


ferent from that of GoDAMA. In that work alfo many deteftable prac- 
tices are afcribed to the Chinefe Bonzes, which, fo far as I could learn, 
were entirely unknown to the Rahans s and alfo many foolifh and grofs 


iti vhick they never pratife, 
EE duperttitions apd penances whick they never prachle: 
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& A fourth taught, that-all living things neither had 
“& a beginning, nor would have an end: and that 
** every thing which happens arifes from a fortui- 

€ tous and blind fate. He denied the lot of good 

*¢ and evil deeds, which, according to the law of 

“© Gopamay,is the efficient caufe of all the good and 

** evil that happen to living beings. , 

The fifth taught, that Mieban confifts in nothing 

“ more than the life of certain Nat and Biamma, 

“& who live for the whole -duration of a world. 

*¢ He afferted, that the chief good works are to 

& honour our parents, to endure the heat of the 

* fun or of the fire, and to fupport hunger; that 

s there is no crime in killing animals. He faid, 

** that fuch as performed thefe good works, would 

%& be rewarded in a future life; and that fuch as 

*¢ did the contrary, would be punifhed. 

t The laft taught, that there exifted a being, who had 
** created the world, and all things which are 
“ therein, and that this being only is worthy to be 
* adored *, ‘¢ Now 
* Here the ZARAvo probably alludes to Devapat, as the Rahans 

call Jesus Cirist. The Siammefe painter before-mentioned told me, 

that Devapar, or, as he pronounced it, Tevepart, was the god of the 

Pye-gye, or of Britains; and he conceived, that it is he who, by oppofing 

the good intentions of Gopama, produces all the evil in the world. _ I 

I am inclined to believe, that the legend of Tevepar, of which 

M. Lovsere has given us a tranflation, has been compofed fince the 

arrival of the Portuguefe in India, in order to prevent the propagation of 


their religion, fo well adapted, by its fplendour and myfleries, to gain the 
belief of an ignorant people. Some antiquarians have thought, that much 
light may be thrown on the hiflory of Hinduftan by the legends of the 
gods as delivered by the Brahmens : but much caution would be neceflary, 
even when for fuch a purpofe we made ufe of the lefs miraculous legends 
of the Burma heroes, who are the fame with the gods of the Brahmens > 
for it is reafonably to be fufpetied, when A want to ferve any particular 
purpofe, that both Rahans and Brahmens ring out o¢cafionally either a 


a 


6 


a 


oe . i 
- new legend, or an addition-to an old one. In fo doing, the Brahmens are 


indeed perfeĉtly fafe ; for if ever there were any hiflorical writings among 
the Hindus, they have long fince been deftroyed. The arguments of 
Paurinus (Mus. Borg. pag. 121 et feg.) on this fubjeét deferve much 
attention, although to many he will appear to have pufhed his conclufions 
farther than his arguments will warrant. It is to be regretted, that the 
vigilant zeal of the father fhould have induced him to forget the civility 
due to adverfaries, and to be uncandid in'attributing ir 5 
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Now all thefe falfe gods: or deitti taught fuch 
‘ things, not becaufe they believed them to be 
“true: but in order to anfwer queftions which 
had been propofed to them, they faid whatever 
at the time came into their minds. 
Q. When the true god Gopama appeared, did not 
** the falfe gods renounce their do€trines ? = 
A. Some of them did: but others ftill continue 
“ obftinate : and with all thefe Gopama fought in 
the kingdom Saulti near the tree Manche: what 
greater miracle can be performed *? 
Q. In this confli& who gained the fuperiority ? 
A. Gopama did: on which account the ringleader 
« of the falfe gods was fo afhamed, that tying a pot 
& about his neck, he threw himfelf into a river, 
« and was drowned. 
Q. The mafter being dead, did his followers re- 
** nounce his do€trine ? 
A. Some 6f them renounced his doétrine:. but 
& others did not. It is eafy with your nails, or 
“ with Megnapt, to take a thorn out of your fect 
& or hands: butt is. very difficult to pluck forth 
s from the minds of men the doétrines of falfe gods. 
Q. Cannot this be done by any means? 
A. The warnings of juft men, like the Megnap, can 
“ only effeét it. 
Q. What are the warnings and doétrines of thefe 
‘¢ juft men? 
A. In the firft place, whoever kills animals, or 
& commits the other wicked a€tions, which are con- 
& trary to the five commandments, is liable to the 
Siki 
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ce 


* Tits conflit of Gopama with Devanar, and the other deitt, 


PauLinus imagines to be the fame with the dottrine of the Magi con- 
cerning Ormuzep and Arimanius (Mus. Borg. pag. 51): which 
appears to me to be_ncarly as improbable, as the opinion of the Rahdns 
concerning the identity of Jesus Crerist and Devepar. Tn the 
. Titans of the Grecians, the father alfo difcovers this dottrine of the Magi. 
However thefe fame Titans, with perhaps asmuch probability, are alleged 
by Governor Pownex to have been a hord of favages from the north, 
under the command of their Hetman Briareus. 


Tae inflrument with which the Burmas pluck their beards. 
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c] . * lot of evil deeds: but whoever beftows alms; ~ 
í | & praélifes the ten virtues, and adores god and the ^ i 
& Réhans, will obtain the lot of good deeds. In 
f the fecond’ place, in the fame manner as the | 
j “& fhadow and body are infeparable, fo during all 4 
* * the fucceffive deftru@ions of future worlds, thefe R 
“ lots of good and evil infeparably follow all living ' 
* beings, and are the fufficient caufes of all the 
© good and evil, by which thefe beings are effefted : 
“* from thefe lots beings are born noble, or ignoble ; 
& from them men pafs into animals, or into Nat. ; 
* This is the doétrine revealed by Gopama, and s? 
** it is called the doĉtrine of SammapeITTI. This 
** doétrine is the great Megnap, or nail, which com- 
“ pletely plucks forth from the minds of men the 
** thorns of the deitti. O ye mafters and wife men 
* ofall nations, Armenians, Engli/h, French, and 
*¢ Duich, proclaim it to all living beings! 
* Q. Did thefe fix falfe gods, who taught that it is 
“ good to honour our parents and teachers, to 
“ fuffer heat, cold, and the like, receive no benefit 
© by the performance of fuch aétions ? 
“ A. As when any one eats bitter fruit, which he 
‘* fuppofes to be fweet, in the a€t of eating he does 
“ not find it fweet,. but on the contrary bitter: or 
“as when any one drinks mortal poifon, thinking 
t it to be a valuable medicine, his fo thinking #4 
** does not prevent his death: fo it is with thefe 
“ fix deitti, who pretended to be gods, and did not 
“< abjure their doétrine; although they endured 
“< hunger, thirft, heat, and cold, thinking fuch to 
“* be good, yet have they received no advantage, 
but-have paffed into the infernal regions, where 
“ they fuffer many evils and tortures. Therefore,- 
“ O ye teachers of the Englifh, Armenians, Dutch, 
and others, and ye the wife men of all nations, 
“ take heed to the above example, and like lights 
“ in a dark place teach others, who wander in the 
“* errors of the deitti, fo that they may efcape from As 
“¢ thefe, as from an inhofpitable and defert path, 
6-a sduamraigiatitbretyaianipher Golebighr Rashes Bod OP stg YS! 
z & true doĉtrinc:and fgith, “o. t 
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Q. What is the doftrine, and Jaw, which Gopama 
« delivered to be obferved by all men ? 

A. it confifts chiefly in obferving the five com- 
“¢ mandments, and in abftaining from the ten fins: 
Q. What-are the five commandments ? ; 
A. I, From-the meaneft infe& up to man, thou 
‘* fhalt kill no animal whatever. II, Thou fhalt 
not fteal. III, Thou fhalt not violate the wife 
or concubine of another. IV, Thou fhalt tell 
nothing falfe. V, Thou fhalt drink neither wine, 
nor any thing that will intoxicate; thou fhalt 
not eat opium, nor other incbriating drug. 
Whoever keeps thefe five commandments, during 
all fucceflive tranfmigrations, fhall either be born 
anobleman, or Nat; and fhall not be liable to 
poverty, nor to other misfortunes, and calamities. 
Q. What are the ten fins ? 

A. Thefe are called by the common appellation 
‘© Duzzaratk, and are divided into three claffes. In 
& the firft clafs are comprehended the works which 
are contrary to the commandments; namely, 
I, the killing of animals; II, theft; II, adul- 
“ tery. In the fecond clafs are contained; IV, 
** fallhood ; V, difcord; VI, harfh and indignant 
language; VII, idle and fuperfluous talk. To 
* the third clafs belong, VIII, the coveting of 
your neighbours goods; IX. envy, and the de- 
fire of your neighbours death, or misfortune ; 
*¢ X, the following of the do€trine of falfe gods. 
s He who abftains from thefe fins, is faid to ob- 
** ferve Sila : and every one who obferves Sila in 
« all fucceflive tranfmigrations, will continually 
“¢ increafe in virtue, till at length he will become 
« worthy of beholding a god, of hearing his great 
c voice; and thus he will obtain Nzeban, and be 
é exempted from the four known miferies, namely, 
“ weight, old age, difeafe, and death. We muft 
«alfo believe, that Gopama taught, if we obferve 
s¢ his laws, we {hall fee the other gods, who are to 
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Q. Befides thefe already mentioned, are there any - 
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*¢ other good works which ought to be praétifed? | 
A. There are. One good work is called Dana ; 
© a fecond is called Bavana. 

Q. In what confilts Dana ? 

A. Dana confifts in giving alms, particularly to 


(15 


the Rahéns.” 


Q. In what confilts Bavana ? 
A. It confilts in thoughtfully pronouncing thefe 


cc 
c6 
c6 
66 
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ce 


three words, Aneizza, Doccha, and Anata. By 
the word Aneizza is underftood, that he who 
pronounces it, recolleéts, that by his particular 
fituation he is liable to viciffitudes: by the word 
Doccha is underftood, that by the fame fituation 
he is liable to misfortune; and by the word 
Anatta, that it is not in his power to exempt 
himfelf from being liable to change and to mif- 
fortune. Whoever dies without having obferved 
the Sila, Dana, and Bavana, will Certainly pafs 
into one of the infernal ftates, and will-become a 
Nirea, a Prtetia, or fome animal. 


Every one, who dies without the merit of fome 


44 
(<4 
(14 
ce 
ce 
C6 
& 


good aĉtion, performed during his life, may be 
compared to him, who, without a ftore of pro- 
vifions, travels through inhofpitable deferts : to 


‘him, who without arms, penetrates into a place 


abounding in robbers or wild beafts: to him 
finally, who in a {mall and leaky boat, attempts 
to pafs a vaft, tempeftuous, and whirling river. 


Moreover whoever, either pri¢ft or layman, gives 


(43 


66 


up himfelf to the five carnal works, or to the 
pleafures received by the five fenfes, who does 
not obferve the five commandments, and who 
does not abftain from the ten fins called Duzza- 
ratk, is like a moth, which attraéted by the fhining 
of a candle, flutters round the light, till it perifhes 
in the flame: or he is like a perfon, who feeing 
a fpot of honey on a fword, is unmindful of the 
edge, and in licking the honey cuts his tongue, 
and dies ; or he is like a bird, who, eager for the 
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‘f bait, does not perceive the fpringe laid for it: or 
‘t like aftag, who running after the female, obferves 
& not the arms nor the fnares of the hunter. This 


‘* perfon not attending to future danger, but folicited 
“ by the five carnal delights, will either pafs to the 
ce 


infernal regions, or will tranfmigrate into an animal. 
** By fuch fimilitudes did Gopama teach. 

** Revolving thefe things in your minds, O ye 
Englifh, Dutch, Armenians, and others, adore Go- 
paMA the true god; adore alfo his law, and his 
pricits; be folicitous in giving alms, in the obfer- 
vance of Szla, and in performing Bavana. Buta 
true and ligitimiate priclt of Gopama is not to be 
found except in this empire*, or in the ifland of 
Ceylon : and you, O bifhop, have obtaineda great lot, 
« who have been thought worthy, although born in 
“ one of the finall iflands depending on Zadudiba, to 
& come hither, and to hear the truth of the divine 
“law. This book, which I now give you, is more 
e eftimable than gold and filver, than diamonds and 
S¢ precious ftones: and I exhort all Engi/h, Dutch, 
« Armenians, and others, faithfully to tranfcribe its 
« contents, and diligently to aft according to the pre-. 
« cepts therein contained. 

“ Tux title affumed by the writer of the above 


e 


‘6 treatife was I -Aruri Zaravo, great-mafter of the 
‘king of the nine provinces of the Shan, of the 


c province of Cuffay, of the three provinces of Giun 
“& Yun and Han, of the three provinces of Pegu, and 


«c of the feven provinces of Burmas: prince of the 


‘+ golden umbrella, of the palace of the fun and moon; 
« and alfo fupreme lord of the white elephant, of the 
“ red elephant, of the black elephant, &c. &c. &c.” 


OF THE PRIESTHOOD. 

Turse titles of the chief priet of the country lead 
me to defcribe that order of men, fo intimately con- 
neéted with religion and learning. 

C VOL. VI T ALL 


* Siam was then fubjeft to the Burmas. 
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Arr the priefts of Gopama are properly whatin 4 
a Roman catholic country would be called regulars. 
There are no fecular or officiating priefts, having 
charge of the worthip of the lay part of the community. 
Thele priefts, by Europeans commonly called Talapoins, 
and by Mohammedans, Raulins, are in the Burma lan- 
guage called Réhans,and in the Pali, Thaynka. This 
is the proper name, asin Europe fimilar priefts are 
called monks: but as in catholic countries the monks 
from refpeét are commonly addreffed by the title of 
father ; fo among the Burmas the Rëhāns are com- 
monly {poken to: by the name Pown-gye, which fig- 
nifies great virtue. 

Somona or Samana is alfo a title beftowed on the 
pricits of Gopama, and is likewife applied to the 
images of the divinity, when reprefented, as he com- 
monly is, in the prieftly habit. From this name the 
whole fet of Bouppua have been by many called 
Samanians, a name frequently mentioned by the an- 
tient writers, and: faid to be derived from the San- 
Jerit word Saman, fignifying gentlenefs or affability*. 
The learned Paurinus fuppofes the Samanians and 
Magi to have been the fame, an opinion which he 
has been by no means able to render probable. The 
accounts of the religion of the Samanians, as extraéted 
from the writings of the Rahans by Sancrrmano, the 
treatife of the Zarapo, and the book Kammua, in 
my opinion fhow' the two feés to be effentially diffe- 
rent. The Magi believed in two principles, the one 
‘producing all the good, the other all the evil in the 
world. The former they compared to light or fire, 
and worfhipped the fun and fire, as emblematical of 
the beneficent principle: but they worfhipped no 
images, They were much addi€éted to aftrology, and 

have even given their name to all pretenders to fuper- 
natural powers, But the Samanians confider every 
thing asarifing from fate by means of water, and look 
on their divinity as merely a great moral teach- 
ey. Devapar they do not efteem a principle of 

7 mic , Mature, 
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nature, but a wicked perfon now undergoing the pu- 
nifhment of his crimes ; and who has involved man- 
kind in fin and misfortune by teaching a doétrine con- 
trary to that of Gopama. Indeed the little mention 
made of him inthe cofmography, in the book Kam- 
mua, and by the Zarapo, fhow that he is not fo ef- 
fential a-being in the do&rine of Réhans, as ARMS- 
Nius was in that of the Magi. Befides the Rahéns 
worfhip images; and are fo far from adoring fire, they 
never kindle one,leaft they fhould deftroy the life of fome 
animal. Magic and aftrology they alfo abhor, and 
deteft bloody facrifices. The Magi, on the contrary, 
facrificed animals. There is even reafon to believe,” 
that human facrifices were common among the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, and by them introduced into 
the horrible rites of a great part of the ancient world. 

I. therefore conclude that the Magi were a different 

fe€t from the Samanians; and I doubt not, that they 

were a feét of much greater antiquity. 

- Paurinus alfo fuppofes the religion of the Magt 
to be the fame with that of the Brahmens, or of an- 
tient Egypt,t but in this too I think he is miftaken. 
The good and bad principles of the Magi, and their 
want of images, of the perfonification of the deities, 
andabove all, of caft, are great differences. Befides, 
the two fyftems are confidered as diftm€ by the an- 
tients, who furely were the beft judges. The religion 

f the Magi, Pauxinus,-with great probability, con- 
nds t came from India to Perfia in the reign of 
yrus, about §60 years before the birth of Curisr, 
nd from Perfia was afterwards difperfed over the 

_weftern nations. || How then could the father fup- 
pofe the doétrine of the Magi to be the parent of the 
religion of Egypt? areligion which had fubfifted there, 
and had been transferred to Greece, certainly many 

- ages before the invafion of Camby/es. a 

W Tuese 
* Printz Natur. Hiftor. lib. go, cap. 1. + Mus. Borg. pag. 188. 
t Mus. Borg. page 141. $ 35 
|| This is confirmed by the opinion of Prixy (lib. 30, cap. 1.), who 
thought, that magic was firft introduced into Zurope by the army of Nerxes, 
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| Turse Réhans live together in convents or colleges, — 
‘by them named Kzawng, which are by much the beft \ 
| habitations in the empire. They are, as faras I could 
judge, very z decent in their lives, remarkably kind and 
hofpitabl e to ftrangers, the bef informed men in the 
country, and very highly refpetied by the inhabitants. y 
Every ‘college has a head named Zara, of which the 
literal meaning is reader; but the name may be tranf- 
Jated abbot; ‘thougl 1 by the Portuguefe miffionaries 
thefe fuperiors of SOTS have been more commonly 
ftyled bifhops. As every great perfonage builds a i Í 
Kiaung,,and procures the Rahan, whois his f{piritual 
guide, to refided in it as fuperiour ; fo there comes to | 
bea kind of diftin@tion in rank between the different 
Zaras: thofe who prefide over convents built by the 
powerful and rich, having more fpacious colleges, and 
more Rahins, inde their: authority in conféquence ot 
better pec ommnocation: and greater means of fub- 
fiftence, are no doubt more e re{peéted than thofe who are 
at the head of Kzaungs built by perfons of lefs diftinc- 
tien. Ina par ticular manner is refpeted the Zara: l 


»o, or royal abbot, who may be likened to the king’s } 
confeffor. . His apartments are very fuperb, his: vate |: 
tendants very numerous: next to the king he is the Y 


perfon to whom the greateft external homage is paid: — 
and he is permitted tofleep under a Pyathap,* a dignity » \ 


3 not enjoyed by.even the king’s eldeft fon, who already | 
poffeffes one half of the imperial power. But although 
: thefe heads of colleges have thus different degrees of f 
4 dignity, according to the rank of the: perfon whofe 
i fpiritual teachers they are; yet I underftood, that 
a every Zara managed the affairs of his own college 
rf without any appeal to the fuperiour of the governor's 
Pe convent, or even to the Zarapo. What power the 
Hi Zaras heat over the Réhans, who_ live in their own 
2 convents, I do. not know; but it is probably con- 
jz fiderable, as they receive PAA their inferiours great 
marks of fubmilfion and refpeet. A, 
Tyr ee 
% Keith of gilded {pire in a Rages and ending | in an obelifk. 
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Tue refpeét given: by the Jay inhabitants to all 
Rahans is very great. The road on all occafions is 
t yielded up to them; they are almoft always addreffed 

by the names of Poungye and Bura; and in their con- 
vents they are permitted to ufe painting and gilding, 
things prohibited to every other fubjeét: nay, they 
are even in fome cafes permitted to plafter the outfide 
roofs of their Kiaungs white, and white is the royal: 
| colour, the moft diftinguifhing of all royal infignia, 
l-E and common only to God and the king. Although: 


\y ~ the priefts are thus honoured, yet even the higheft of 
them retain the greateft fimplicity in their manners. 

The drefs of the Zarapo, when we had the honour 

\ of vifiting him, did not differ from that of the prof- 
? trate multitude, by which he was furrounded. Tivas told 


alfo, that when fome years ago he was at Rangoun; he’ 
ufed, like other R&hZns, to perform his rounds bare- 
footed, and to receive from door to door the rice that 
was offered as alms. In this perhaps there was fome- 
what more than humility; as wherever: he went,-the’ 
ftreets were covered with cloth, and. the: men were: 
proflrated imploring his bleffing; while the women 
‘ kept out of his way, as too imperfeé beings tobe'in 
j the prefence of a man fo weaned from the pleafurés of 
thefenfes. He is however a perfon of mild and agre- 

| 7 able manners, and feems well informed; but with-a 

~ confiderable affe€tation of meeknefs, and of contempt 
for worldly cares. At Loungye I met with a Zara of 

$ my acquaintance begging rice in the fame manner as. 
the inferiours; and although he“ was an old infirm 
man, he had ventured out to a confiderable  dftance, 
and that in rainy weather. “ on 
I nave already mentioned the charity of the Réhans, 

i which is exerted efpecially towards ftrangers; confe- 
quently there is no country, where a ftranger, wnac-- 
quainted with every one, and an outcalt, would be 
: lefs likely to faffer want than in the Burma empire: 
a nor during my ftay there did I fee one common beg. 
ee Į gar. In the:neighbourhood of convents, the pious 
è - ale founders 
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founders generally build houfes for the accommoda- 

tion of ftrangers and travellers. .Thefe houfes are 

commonly very good defences again{t the weather; nay, 

many of them are very handfome. Any perfon may there 
pafs the day or night, and he is fure of being kindly 

received by the Réhdns, and of being by them fup- 
plied with provifions. Befides this virtue, the Réhans 
are very humane, and in confequence have often dif- 
putes with the'magiftrates. It is a law, that no crimi- 
nal can be executed within the gates of acity: norcan 
he be put to death, fhould a Réhan touch him when 
leading to the place of execution. This privilege 
the R&ahans often exert; and although they no doubt 
are fometimes bribed, thus to fave a bad man, yet I 
believe they much oftencr interfere to prevent injuf- 
tice. Another great virtue of the Réhans is tolera- 
tion, From. the difcourfe of the Zarapo, it is evi- 
dent, that they wifh to make converts to the religion 
of Gopama, and that they think their religion intend- 
ed to. fave all men who are willing to believe: but I 
never faw nor heard of any attempt by the Réhans to 
ufe violence in this converfion; or to hinder any man 
from worfhipping God in whatever manner he thought 
proper: we eyery where faw tolerated the church, the 
mofque, and the pagoda: and their priefts publickly 
permitted to ufe their peculiar dreffes, and even to 
affume in their houfes thofe kinds of roofs which are 
appropriated to officers of confiderable rank. Reli- 
gious proceflions are publickly made by foreigners; 
and many infidels are admitted to hold publick offices, 
and places of fome diftinlion: nay, fome of thefe 
officers are allowed to prefide at games inflituted 1 
honour of religious feftivals. 

As far as I could learn, the Réhans do not at all 
officiate in the temples, like the parifh priefts or fecu- 
lar clergy of Europe. Very few of them were prefent 
at any of the religious ceremonies or proceflions that 
I faw; not even in thofe made at the confecration of a 
young prieft. Neither did I fee many of them at the 
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I temples, either on holy days, or at other times: and 
although fome of their convents are generally fituated 
in the neighbourhood of the greater temples, yet that 
is by no means univerfally the cafe: nor did I ever fee 
any of them, who appeared to take charge of a temple, 
or of the images belonging to it. Their time feems to 
be employed in inftruéting the youth in reading, 
writing, and acquiring fuch knowledge as the nation 
polleffes, efpecially in religion, hiftory, and law; and 
in foliciting provifions for themfelves, and for the 

- needy. Their religious worfhip, I believe, they al- 
moft always perform within the walls of their own con- 
vents: in all of them they have images, to which at 
the ufual times they chaunt their prayers. 

Ir is faid, that formerly there were convents of 
women, who entered into orders while young virgins, 
who continued for life to obferve celibacy, and all the 
rules of the Réhans, and who were drefled in yellow. 
This has been abolifhed, probably by the policy 
of the kings now governing in ealtern India, who 
think, by the pleafures of a number of women, to 
allure men into their fervice. And now a few old 
women only enter into a kind of orders, fhave their 
heads, and aflume a white drefs. Thefe attend on the 
temples and on funerals, and are a kind of fervants to 
the Réhans: although they never live within the walls 
of their convents. The Pali books, however, con- 
taining the form of admitting women into the facer- 
dotal order, and the rules for their conduét, are ftill 
to be found in the libraries of the Réhans. 

In order to give a clear idea of the manner of life 
and duties prefcribed to the Réhans, I cannot do bet- 
ter than infert a tranflation of a Latin verfion of 
the canonical book called Kammua. An elegant copy 
of the original Pali was fent by the king to Sir Joun 
Snore. The whole I fhall endeavour to explain by 
notes: and to thofe who wifh to enter more into par- 
ticulars, I would-recommend M., DE LA Lousers’s 

At a tranflation 


4 
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| tranflation of the maxims of the Talapoins, given us 4 
> in/his invaluable account of the Stammefe kingdom. N 
It muft be obferved, that a tranflation of the Kammua, 
“which is. contained in the collection of Cardinal 


* -Borera,* feems to differ in fome particulars from that 


given by father Sancermano, In the latter, no men- 
@ =. tion is made of fire and water being the principles of 
| all things, ofthe purifications of the Rahdns by fire and 

water, ofthefe priefts paffing their timc entirey abforbed 


in a meditation of the Supreme Being, or of the con- 
feffion of fins on the days of the full and new moon. 
Father Pauxinus alleges the Borgian Kammua to con- 
tain all. thefe circumfltances: and I can only account \ 
for fuch a difference by fuppofing, that they are not 4 
contained in the original work, but in the expla- 
natory gloffary, which is faid to accompany the Bor- 4 
gian copy. I never, however, heard of thefe doétrines 
prevailing among the Réhdns: nor is there any hint 
given of them in the cofmography of SANGERMANO, Or 
in the treatife of the Zarados- 
TRANSLATION of KAMMUA-ZA, or the BOOK | 
KAMMUA. ' 


«< In theceremony of ordination, before the Sabeit t 
“ is delivered to the candidate, he muft approach his 


1 5 g > 
i < mafter Upizet, and fay three times, ‘ Lord, are é 
1 “ not you my mafter Upize 2?’ He is then ordered to 
o i advance 
} l ; 
t <- * Pautinus Mus. Borg. pag. 84. s i 
: .* + The Sadeit is a round black covered veffel, generally made of lacquered | 
11 bafket-work, and ufed by the priefts in their morning rounds to receive the 
h alms of the charitable. 
n f AT ordination there areaffiflinga great number of Rahans, and the 
+} Upize is one of the eldeft prefent, and prefides in the aflembly. It would 
appear from the account of M. ne ra Lousere, that in Siam, ordina- 
0) tion can only be performed by a particular kind of fuperior, named Sancrat. 
ey Perhaps Sancrat and Upize may mean the fame rank : although I did not, : 


underftand, that among’ the Burmas it was neceffary for the Upize to be a 
Zara, much lefs that there was any diflinétion of rank among thefe fupe- 
riours, farther than what has been already mentioned. 
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b advance to the Kammuazara*; and having ap: 
‘* proached near, he is thus interrogated :” 
Kammuazara. “ O candidate, is this your Sabet 2” 
Candidate. ** Verily my lord itis.” 
p Kam. “ O candidate, is this your garment ?” 
jk Cand. “ Verily my lord it is.” 


“Seale 


“ Turex fhall the Kammuazara fay, Retire from 
* this, and wait at the diftance of twelve cubits. He 
fhall then read, addrefling himfelf to the aflembly 
“of priefts, Let the affembly of priefts hearken to 
s my words. The prefent candidate humbly afks 
from his Upize the facerdotal rank: and furely this 
«c is now both a convenient time and place for ordi- 
« nation. In the-mean time I willadmonifh the can- 
« didate. You O candidate hearken. Atthis it is by 
« no means allowed you to tell falfehoods, or to con- 
«ceal the truth. There are certain defects, which 
& are contrary to the priefthood, and which prevent 
« any perfon from being received into the prieftly 
“ order: and as you are now before this aflembly of 
' Réhans to be interrogated concerning thefe defeéts, 
you muft anfwer truly, and declare, what defeéts 
are in you, and of what nature they are: what de- 
feéts you have not, and in what manner, you are 
free from them. Do not be filent: but, left you 
fhould be hindered by fear or fhame, bend down 
< yaur head, Now all thofe in the affembled coun- 
cil are about to interrogate you. 


n 
X 


n 
ON 
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«© Turn fome priefts’ in the affembly fhall thus 
tc interrogate the candidate. 

Prieft. “ O candidate, are any of the following dif- 
« eafeson you? Are you afflicted with the lepro- 
“fy, or with any other foul diforder ? 

Candidate. ** My lord I have no fuch diforder. 

í Prieft, 


Pr * The reader of the book Kammua, 
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Prieft. “¢ Have not you the {crophula, or fome kind A 
“ of herpes ? À 

Cand. .“ My lord I have not any fuch difeafe. ' 

Prieft. “* Have you not the {chirrhus, cancer, or itch? 4 

Cand. ** My lord I have not. 

| Prieft. “ Are you afflicted with the afthma, or cough? 

4 Cand. * My lord I am not. 

Prieft. “ Are you not maniacal, or do you not labour 
« under thofe difeafes which proceed from a cor- 
“rupted blood, or from the influence of giants, 
< Lamia, or evil fpirits, or of the Nat of the woods 
¢¢ and mountains ? J 

Cand. “ I do not my lord. \ 
Prieft. © O candidate, are you a human being? 

Cand. * I am a human being my lord. 

Prieft. “* Are you a male? 

Cand. “ I am a male. 

Prieft. “ Are you a lawfully begotten fon? 

Cand. “ Iam a lawful fon. 

~ + Prieft. “ Are you not in debt? 

Cand. ‘ I am not my lord. 

Prieft. “* Are you not the dependant of {fome officer ?* 

Cand. “& I am not my lord. 


to 


= 


Prieft. > 


* From thefé queftions it will appear, how anxious the Rahans are \ 
not to render the order of priefthood difreputable, by admitting into their a> 
fraternity low people, or fuch as have loathfome difeafes. But there are 
alfo other reafons for the reftri€lions here impofed. Celibacy would have 
no merit ina perfor deprived of his virility : befides impotence, although 
an involuntary misfortune, is almeft always viewed with contempt. It 
would be’injuftice to admit perfons in debt, or dependants on great men 5 
for the creditors could not afterwards recover their debt by felling the 
Rahan: and all the dependants on the Burma nobles are in their debt. 
But the great objeét of thus confining the priefthood to the higher ranks 
probably is, that at the confecration, the parents may be enabled to give 
handfome prefents to the convent. In faét, the ordination ofa fon to the 
priefthood generally colls the family more. than his marriage, and fetting 
up in the world, would do: fifty or fixty Peiththa of filver (from 210 
to 260 Ib. weight) is faid not to be uncommon for a wealthy man in a 

- provincial town to éxpend on fuch occations, : a 
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Prieft. “* Have your parents given you leave? 
Cand. “* They have my lord. 
Prieft. “* Have you compleated your twentieth year? 
Cand. ‘* My lord I have compleated it.* TEES 
Priet. “ Have you not in readinefs your fabeit and 
& garments ? 
Cand. “ They are ready my lord. 
Prieft. “° How are you called ? 
Cand, * I am called Naka; that is to fay, candidate. 
Prieft, * What is the name of your malter Upize ? 
Cand. “ My mafter Upize is called A/feventeitatrit, 
& or excellency. ` Fy 
« Arrer thefe queftions the reader of Kammua 
fhall again fay, Moft virtuous lord and priefts here 
affembled, I befeech you to hear my words. This 
candidate humbly begs from his Upzze to be admit- 
‘ ted into the facred order, and I have already given 
s¢ him admonition. Now certainly a very conveni- 
ent time for my lords has arrived: the candidate 
ought therefore to approach the affembly,° and beg 
this order from them. The priefts fhall then fay, 
‘¢ Approach. Thecandidate fhall approach, and fay, 
L afk the order of priefthood from the Réhans. 
My lords, if you have compaftion on me, fnatch 
‘me from the lay tate, a ftate of fin and error; and 
«c appoint me to the facerdotal ftate, a ftate of virtue 
« and perfeétion ; and three times fhal] the candidate . 
£ pronounce thefe words, Then fhall the Kammua- 
“ Zara 


i 


* Tuis regulation is very commonly neglefted. Rich men, who 
with tor give their fons a good education, generally make them Rahans 
about the age of twelve or fourteen years : and the youths continue in the 
college till they be twenty-four, or twenty-five. | Being then fit for bufi- 
nefs, they leave the convent, and marry : for it is in the power of a prieft 
to relinquifh his order whenever he pleafes, and to return to the world : 
and this he does without incurring any confiderable fcandal. The poorer 
fort of people fend their boys to the convents, where as menial fervants 
they attend on the Rahan who aéts as their mafler, inflructing them to 
read and write: and there are very few men in the country who are not 
able to do both with facility. Fewer women learn thefe accomplifhments ; 
but {till there are many who do, and who are very well informed ia fuch 
learning as the Burmas poffefs. 
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‘< zara fay, My virtuous lords here affembled, attend A 
** to my words. This candidate has afked from his “th 
& Upize the facerdotal rank : and he, who: thus afks, f 
** is without any defeét or impediment, and has pre- 
pared all: neceffaries*. :The candidate alfo in the 
i & name of his Upize befeeches the affembly, that they 
4 & would {peedily make him a prieft. Is it convenj- 
“ ent and expedient for the affembly in the name of 
& the Upize to confer on this perfon the order of 
“ priefthood ? To whatever perfon this appears con- 
& venient let him be filent; but if the candidate to 
& any one appear unworthy of the. rank, let that per- \ 
** fon fpeak.. The reader fhall thrice repeat thefe 
& words, beginning with My virtuous lords, &c: i 
“ He then fhall proceed, and fay, Now fince none “a 
© of the priefls fpeak, but all are filent, it isa fign, 
** that it is proper for this candidate from a {late of 
‘ ymperfeélion and fin to pafs into the ftate of per-- 
** fe€tion, from the ftate of a layman into that of a 
*¢ prieft: and it is a fign, that in the name of the 
** Upize the aflembly are refolved to make this can- $ 
“ didate a prieft.. Therefore by the confent of. the 
** Upize, and of all the affembly, this perfon is here- 
“ by ordained a prieft. ies A Š 
“Tne reader afterwards proceeds, and fays, The 
i “£ fathers ought to mark'under the fhade of what foot, 
1 “ in what day, in what hour, in what feafon, whether 
1 «< fummer or winter, whether in the morning or even- 
Ke ** ing, this perfon has been ordained a prieft. And 
y 
a 


Dr 


“< moreover the newly ordained prieft is to be admo- 
“< nifhed concerning the four things which priefts are 


t “ allowed to do, and the four things which they 
MEEA «are 
b ` > 

n. * Turse neceflanes are the Sabeit, a proper yellow garment, a large 
th fan ferving for an umbrella, amat and pillow fora bed, a bucket to draw 


water, and abottle to keep it, a drinking cup, and a chamber pot. This 

utenfil is peculiar to the Rahans, and not ufed by any of the other inha- d 
er bitants : the Rahans being afraid of killing fome intett by performing on A 

- the ground their natural funétions, eel E aa 2 
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are prohibited from doing. Wherefore, I the reader 
admonifh him in thefe words. 

*¢ In the firft place the facerdotal order confifts in 
eating that food only which is procured by the la- 
* bour and motion of the mufcles of the feet. Where- 
fore it behoves you, O young prieft, during the 
* whole courfe of your life, to ftruggle, that you may 
‘live on food procured by the labour of your feet. 
But if alms and offerings abound, that is to fay, if 
your, benefattors come to you, and offer food, you 
may lawfully ufe the following kinds of provifions: 
1ft, all kinds of food, that are offered to R&hans in 
‘general; 2d, provifions that are offered to you in 
particular; 3d, provifions which are fent along with 
aletter; 4th, provifions that are offered on the days 
‘ of the full and new moon; 5th, provifions given on 
“ feftivals by your benefaétors. Of all thefe provi- 
« fions you may lawfully eat. The new: prieft {hall 
‘© anfwer, Verily my lord I have heard.* 


‘ 


o 


ce THE 

* Jy fad, the Rähans are allowed to eat every thing, which they receive 

as a prefent, provided it be ready drefled ; for they never kindle a fire, for , 
fear of deflroying fome life. What is meant by procuring their food by 
the labour of their feet, isthis: every morn'n ~“, as’ foon as they can diflin- 
guifh the veins on their hands, the whole Rahans iffue from their convents, 
cach with his Sabeit under his arm. They {pread themfelves all over the 
neighbouring {lrcets and villages, and as they pafs along, flopa lte at 
the different doors, but without faying a word. If the people of a houfe 
are difpofed tobe charitable, or have not already given away all that has 
heen prepared for the purpofe, a perfon, generally the miftrefs of the houfe, 
comes out, puts the ready dreffed provifions into the Subeit, and the Rahan 
“goes on filent, and without returning thanks. Nor does he ever folicit for 
any thing, fhould it not be convenient or agreeable for a family to bellow 
alms: but after flanding for a few minutes proceeds on his round.’ So deli- 
cate arethey in this particular, that it ts {infal for a Rahan on fuch occafions 
to cough, or make any fignal, by which he might be fuppoted to put the 
laity in mind of their duty. To the greater part of convents Hovis fuck 
begging is not neceffary for a fubliflence, as the offerings cr to the di erent 
Rahans, by the pertons whofe fpiritual guides thcy are, tot a eas of the 
wealthy by their parents, and to the whole on holy days and feltivals, are 
generally more than fafficient for their own maintenance, As they literally 
take no care for toxmorrow, the fuperfluity they daily give away to annals, 
to the poor, and to needy {lrangers or travellers. Honeveg that they may 
be able to fupply thefe varous demands, and comply with the letter e 
w, 
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\ 
“ Tue reader then proceeds. In the fecond place A 


“ the order of priefthood requires the ufe of garments 
“ covered with duft, of garments which have been 
& thrown into public fepulchres: wherefore, O young 
* prieft, you muft, during your whole life, ufe fuch 
& garments as are {tained with the duft of the field. 
“ However, if induced by your learning and teach- 
« ing,-many benefa€tors refort to you, then are you 
** permitted to ufe the following cloaths in your drefs; 
“ namely the cloths called Choma; cloths made of 
*¢ cotton, filk or wool; cloths made of the bark of 
** certain trees; cloths made of the feathers of certain 
“birds. Itis lawful for you to ufe all the above- 
‘mentioned cloths. Thenew prieft anfwers as before.* 

“ Tur reader then proceeds. In the third place, 
** the facerdotal rank requires its members to live in 
& houfes conftruied under the trees of the woods. 
* Therefore, O newly ordained prieft, you ought du- 
“ ring the whole of your life to inhabit-fuch houfes. 
“t Neverthelefs, if your genius and doétrine attraé 
“ many benefaétors, you may inhabit houfes of the 

** following 
law, even when they are inno want of provifions, the Rahans make their 
daily rounds. In confquence we find in the Burma dominions none of 
thofe well endowed convents in retired places, fuch as are in many parts of 
Europe: but the convents are always in the neighbourhood of towns, and 
always in proportion to the wealth and number of inhabitants. The finch 
Kiaungs in old Ava are now deferted, and their gilded halls have become 
the habitations of outlaws and unclean animals. Hence alfo it is, that near 
many of the moft celebrated temples there does not live a fingle Rahan. 
Kaungomudo and Shue Loga tharabu are both temples of great dimen- 
fions, and high celebrity; and at certain feafons vaft multitudes of the laity 
tefort thither on account of their fuppofed fan&tity: but at prefent there is 
not in their vicinity a fufficient number of inhabitants to fupport a convent, 
and therefore no Rahans live near them. 

* Sevenras of thefe cloths I have never feen: but the Rëhäns are 
well cloathed witha large yellow or yellowith mantle, which they throw 
round them ina decent and becoming manner. Under this they have feve- 
ral fmaller pieces of drefs, which however I never ob{erved with fufficient 


accuracy to enable me to defcribe, They fhave the head and beard, are very 


clean in their perfons, and always go bare-footed. None of them wear 
jewels, or ornaments of gold or filver. In hot weather, I never faw them 
indulge themfelves by expofing their naked bodies ; much lefs do they, like 
the jogies of Hinduftan, ever expote their nudities; but are fingularly mo. 
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“ following kinds: namely, houfes furrounded with - 
** walls ;* houfes ending in a pyramid;t fuch houfes 
“ as are triangular or four fided; fuch as are adorned 
with flowers and figures carved in wood ;ł fuch as 
are built with arches. || In fuch, and the like houfes, 
you may for the future dwell. The newly ordain- 
ed pricft anfwers as above. 
“& Acain the reader fays, in the fourth place, O 
new prieft, during the whole courfe of your life, 
you are only to ufe fuch remedies as men have 
thrown away for being ufelefs. However, if your 
virtue, and manner of teaching, procure you bene- 
faftors, you are permitted to ufe as remedies, but- 
ter, milk, whey, oil, honey, fugar, fyrup, and the 
& like. The new ordained prieft anfwers, Verily my 
** Jord I have heard T.” 

‘“ Acain the reader of Kammua fays, Since you 


& have 


CN 
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* Sucu houfes are not permitted to be ufed except by perfons of very 

high rank. ; 
+ Sucu honfes are only permitted to God, the king, and the Rahans. 
.. f Tuese ornaments are only ufed in charitable or religious buildings, 
fuch as Kiaungs, chapels, and the public buildings for the reception of 
travellers. 

|| It is a fingular circumflance, that the art of conftru&ting arches 
fhould have been loft among the Burmas. From many buildings, efpe- 
cially at Pougan and Gnaungoo, it appears, that formerly they could 
conftruét very excellent brick arches, both circular and gothic: but now 
no one in the empire can be found fufficiently {kilful to arch over the 
opening of a window. Miafonry indeed has fallen into negle&, the jea- 
loufy of the late princes having prohibited to private individuals the ufe of ` 
brick or flone houfes. 

§ I thall hereafter give fome farther account of thefe buildings. Suffice 
it mow to fay, that I believe, none of the Réhans live at prefent in the 
woods. Their Kiaungs are generally fituated in the moft agreeable places 
that can be found in the immediate neighbourhood of large villages, towns, 
or cities. The furrounding grounds are well cleared and inclofed, and 
generally contain many fine trees, efpecially the tamarind, mango, coco- 
nut, and palmira. Keung is the name which I heard ufed for thefe 
buildings by every one in the Burma empire, except SanceaMaNo, who 
ufed the word Bau or Bao. At the time I took this name to be fome 


., vulgar Partuguefe word: but I have fince learned, (PaAuLINuS Mus. 


Borg, pag. 24.) that itis the Pai name for a convent, derived from 
Bhava or Bhavana, the Sanfcrit word for habitation. 

Tix fad, I found the priefls willing to take any medicine which T 
preferibed, i 
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s¢ have been admitted into the order of priefthood, 
* you are no longer permitted, after the manner of 
« Jaymen, to commit any carnal deed, cither alone, 
{ «& or with another, whether it be man, woman, or 


‘ & beaft. A prieft who after the manner of laymen 
| ‘ £ commits fuch a€tions, is no longer to be efteemed 
S “one, noras appertaining to the divine order. To 
=a “ what.can fuch a perfon be compared? In the fame 
S < manner as in a beheaded man the head can never be 
ci & again joined to the body, and fo live ; fo the prieft, 
G & who after the cuftom of laymen has committed for- 
<( © nication, or any fimilar acl, is cut off from the 1 
ce * prieftly order, never more to be reftored to their 
‘“ number. It behoveth you therefore, O young i 
ED « prick, during the whole courfe of your life, never 
pY & to commit {uch deeds. The newly ordained prieft 
i *¢ fall fay, Verily my lord I have heard your words*. 
s “© Tue reader then fays, It is by no means per- 
a * mitted to a Réhan to fteal, or to take to himfelf 
s “even the value of a dram of filver. The prielt, 
* who fteals even fuch a value, is to be efteemed as 
fay fallen from the priefthood, and is no longer to be 
a « numbered in the divine order. Sucha pricft may 
Eu « be compared to the withered leaf of a tree: and as 
alw & this can never again recover its verdure, fo the 
Kù > “e pricft, who fteals even a dram of filver, no longer  \ 
the '& can be efteemed as belonging to that facred order. p> 
Ka “ Wherefore, O young pricit, during the whole 
fion * courfe of your life, abftain from theft. The young - 
refo ‘¢ prieft anfwers as before. : 
Me “ Tuer reader then fays, It is unlawful for a prieft 
ag f ` l SIO 
well * From this it might be inferred, that unnatural pra€tices were very 
roun common among the Burmas; and in various old accounts of Pegu we have 
ral fi mention made of fuch having been the cafe, and of fome very abfurd re- 
accu. gulations having in confequence been eftablifhed. At prefent, as far as 
clear: I could learn,, neither thefe regulations are obferved, nor even in convents 
jewel are at all praéifed the crimes ‘on account of which they were impofed. 
indul The prefent royal familiy have been too wife to trut to fuch frivolous A 
the jc devices, and the number of common women, which, under certain regula- gas 
dell a tions, they permit in every confiderable town, has probably been an eflec- i 


tual remedy for the greater vice, i 
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to take away the life of any animal, fhould it be 
* even the fmalleft infeét: The Ra who taketh 
away the life of the vileft infeé, fhall no longer bea 
prieft, or of the divine order. To what thing can 
he be compared? He is like a great rock rent in 
two parts: as itis impoffible that the rock fhould 
ever again be united, fo it can never happen, that 
he fhould again be reckoned a prie, or of the di- 

vine order. Wherefore you, O newly ordained 
prieft, ought to take care, during the whole courfe 
of your life, not to commit any fuch murder. 

The newly ordained prieft anfwers as before. 

‘Tne reader of Kammua then-fays, Whoever is ada 
«< mitted into the pricfthood, can by no means be per- 
& mitted to extol himfelfas a faint, asa perfon endowed 
** with any preternatural gifts; fuch as the gifts called 
“© Meipo or Zian: Neitheris it for him lawful to de- 
& clare himfelf ahermit, or a perfon that loves folitude. 
& The priet who, prompted by ambition, falfely and 
< impudently pretends to have obtained the extraor- 

* dinary gifts of Zian or Mezpo, or to have arrived 
“ at Nieban*, is no longer a prieft of the divine 
t order. To what can he be compared? In the 
< fame manner as a palm-tree cut through the middle 
« can never be rejoined, fo as to live; “in fuch man- 
& ner fhall this ambitious prieft be unworthy of being 
* efteemed as belonging E the facred order. Where- 


= fore, O young priek, during the'whole of your life 


“ avoid fach criminal excels. The young prieft 
« fhall anfwer, Verily my lord I have heard an that 


« eyen till now you have faid.” 
END OF THE BOOK KAMMUA. 


Tue month of Namaung, the fecond of the Burma 
year, is the feafon in which young men are admitted 
VOL. VI. U into 


* We have already explained the meaning of Zian and Nieban, 
Metpo is faid to mean thofe prerogatives, w hich are exercifed by fuch as, 
quite free from worldly thoughts, employ their time entirely in fublime 
meditations. What a wide difference is here between the priclts of the 
Burmasand of the Hindus! 


, 
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into the priethood: While we were at Rangoun = 


i during this feafon, I had frequently an Opportunity 
; of feeing part of the ceremony. [or feveral days 
í previous to afluming the habit, the young men’s pa- 
5 rents gave great entertainments. Sheds were built in 
1 the ftreets oppofite to their houfes, and under thefe 
‘ were ercéted feats adorned with flags, and flowers na- 
: tural and artificial. Here generally aflembled four or 
a five of the young candidates, drefled out in the moft 
A gaudy manner, and fat admiring the fupple motions 
3 of dancing girls, or laughing at the grimace of players oe 
and mimics. During this time; at leaft once a day, y 
“| the candidates went through the town ina proceffion, 


confifting often of five or fix hundred perfons. The 
following order, that I obferved in one of thefe pro- 
‘í ceffions, will give an idea of the whole. 

1. Drums and Burma hautbois. 

2. Young girls gaudily dreffed, their heads adorned 


Sy with tinfel, gum flowers, and the wings ofan ele- 

F gant beetle, the Bupreflis ignita of Linnxus, 

P Same! dreficd young women, carrying on their 

heads bafons filled with fruits and flowers, an offer- | 
D -ing for the temple. 

h 4. The fathers and male relations of the young men, 

iy with their attendants carrying their [words of ftate, 

aly and other infignia of royal favour. Among them \. 
A Was a Zarecyy, an officer of confiderable rank in pe 
sed the'town. 

Kı 5. Well drefed women carrying on their heads pots 

fio; of rice, a prefent for the Rahans. 

ref 6. Bamboo flages, each carried on four men’s 
pe fhoulders, and fupporting an imitation of the 

Padezabayn. This confifted of a large upright 

we bamboo, in the center, with many fmaller fixed 

TOU into it, in imitation of branches, which were orna- 

a mented with tinfel and gum flowers. An umbrella i 
PE termthated the whole, and from the branches were 
jew fufpended the different kinds of utenfils which are asf i 
ind) ' nfed by the Réhans - fuch as Jabeits, fans, water- Zk 
r ~ buckets, bottles, &c. 8c. Be apne ME = 
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7- Women carrying on their heads pillows made of 
ftuffed mats, fome of them very fine. Thefe alfo 
were an offering to the Réhans. 

8. An offering of mats and {mall carpets, which 
ferve the Réhans for beds. Thefe alfo were car- 
ried on women’s heads. 

9- Yellow cloth for the drefs of the Réhans, put up 
in rolls orhamented with flowers, and carried in 
the fame manner. 

10. The candidates, each carried by four men on a 
bamboo ftage. They were richly dreffed in velvet 
and gold lace, with many golden ornaments, and 

_ their heads were covered withtinfeland gum flowers. 

11. A cart, drawn by two buffaloes, adorned with 
flags, flowers, andthe like: and containing danc- 
ing girls, and a band of mufic. 

12. The mothers and female relations of the young 
men. j 

13. Several officers of government with their atten- 
dants and badges of honour: but not in high drefs. 
Among them was the Akoonwun, or colle€tor of 
the land-tax of the province, an Armenian Chriftian. 


Tue whole was very gaudy, and muft have coft a 


great deal of money. The women were all well 


dreffed in filk and muflin. Many of them wore very 
fine muflin, and had much gold and filver in their 
ornaments. All of them had, good fandals covered 
with f{carlet cloth. Their deportment, although lively, 
was modeft, and graceful. In many other proceffions 
the candidates were mounted on horfeback. 


Arrer having thus for fome days enjoyed the fplen. 
dour and amufements of the world, the young Rahans 
muft bid adue to the pleafures of the fenfes: they are 
conduéted to the affembly of the Réhans to be ordain- 
ed; are deprived of all their ornaments, and of their 
hair, and affuming the yellow habit, leave behind, 
their parents and.the world. ° 

: U 2 Ic 
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Ir will be obferved, that no Réhins affifted in the A 
proceffions: and I may fay the fame of all the reli- \ 
gious ceremonies which I faw the laity perform. 
On the grand felkivals the laity endeavour to pleafe 
God by all kinds of amufements; by wreftling, danc- 
ing, mufic, plays, and fireworks. On other occa- 
fions they folicit Gopama’s favour by prayers and 
offerings at the temples. 

Amonc the worfhippers of Bouppna, there are 
So-ge, or hermits, who pretend to a high degree of 
fanctity, arifing froma mortification of their paffions 
and appetites. They ought to live in caves, woods, 
and fubterraneous buildings, of which we faw many 
remains in the neighbourhood of Gnaungoo. It was 
one of thefe hermits, named Menu, who is faid to have 
formed the code of Burma laws, a fable probably 
invented to-increafe their authority. Menu was alfo, 
according to the Brahmens, the author of their laws ; 
but the Meyw of the Brahmens is, according to the twa 
legends, as different from the Menu of the Burmas, 
as the two codes of laws are different in their juftice 
and tendency. Thefe So-ges at prefent are not nu- 
merous in the Burma dominions, I not having feen 
one; but in Hindwian, under the name of Fogiess 
they are ftill very common, and are highly indecent, 
from their going about the ftreets, and entering all 
houfes abfolutely naked. They are not of the Brah- 
menical order, and to me feem to be the remains of 
the gymnofophilts mentioned by antient authors, and, 
I fufpeét, often by inaccurate antiquaries, confounded 
with the Brahmens. Pau rinus every where in his ac- 
count of the Borgian mufeum, confounds thefe LOE eS» 

Fogies, OF, as he wrote, Yogurs, with the Samantans or 
Raéhans: for this however he affigns no reafon. 
Among the Burmas Talways heard them diftinguilked 
as two different orders. But in reality all religions 
` have had their Zoges. Men who thought to acquire the 
favour of God by enduring mifery in this life, or who, 
by pretending to more than common fanétity, and con 
maw 
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mand over their paffions, have wifhed to impofe on the 
weaknefs of their neighbours, have, I believe, been 
found among unenlightened nations of all religious 
perfuafions: and it appears to me, that the Zoges are 

nothing more than fuch deluded or deluding perfons, 
Ir has already been faid, that Gopasta commanded 
his images and relics to be worfhipped*. The largeft 
and moft celebrated temples are generally in the form 
of a pyramid, and are fuppofed to contain fome of 
thofe relics; fuchas a tooth, a bone, a hair, or a gar- 
ment. To thefe temples, as containing the facred 
relic, the prayers of the devout are addreffed, and 
their offerings prefented. ` The pyramidsare often of 
a great fize, conftruéted of folid brick-work plaftered 
over, and generally placed ona prodigious elevated 
terrace. The bafe of the pyramid is frequently fur- 
rounded by a double row of fmall ones; and the fum- 
mits of the whole are always crowned with umbrellas, 
made ef a combination of iron bars into a kind of 
fillagree-work, and adorned with bells. Many of 
thefe pyramids are from three to five hundred feet 
high. In the larger temples the umbrella, with at 
leaft the upper part of the pyramid, and often the 
whole, is entirely gilded over: and then the title of 
Shué, or golden, is beftowed on the edifice. Other 
temples of nearly a fimilar ftruture, but hollow with- 
in, contain images of Gopama, to which the adoration 
of his difciples is direéted. Both thefe defcriptions 
of temples are in common called Bérd, which M. Lov- 
BERE writes Pra, and fays that it means ref{pectable, 
Ii isa phrafe only given cither to Gop, and to his 
images, relics, temples, and priefts; or to- the king, 
and thofe governing in his name. An inferior gives 
it to the meaneft officers of government; but a fupe- 
rior never gives it to an inferiour, as our king often 
calls his nobles, my lord, a title fomewhat analagous, 
Neither is Bura eyer applied to a flrangers a man 
i U3 who 
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> Toi 
who has any dependance on a European, will call hiņ A 
N 


Thakiayn, or Mayn, which fignify prince, but he will 
by no means call him Bura. Although this be the 
common name for thefe temples, yet it is only a term 
of refpeét, their proper name in the Burma language 
being Zedce. i 
Axruouc many large temples, which are hollow 
within, contain fuch images as are confidered of par- 
ticular fanélity; yet the greater number of the images 
deftined for the adoration of the laity, are placed in 
chapels, if I may foufe the word, which furrownd the 
pyramids containing the relics of Gopama’s perfon, 
and which the Burmas call. Bura Kiaung. In thefe 
images Gopama is always reprefented as a young man 
of a placid countenance, with ftrongly chara€lerifed 
Burma features, and generally in the drefsofa Rahan, 
His poflures are various. The moft common is that 
of fitting crofs legged upon a throne, with his left hand 
refting on his leg, and holding a book, and with his 
right hand hanging over hisknee. In other images he 
is reprefented ftanding, and that in four poftures; each 
differing fomewhat in the pofition of his hands. In 
others he is reprefented reclining on a couch, with his 
head fupported on pillows*. The throne on which 
he is placed, is exa€tly like the royal throne. Having 
imagined, that the delineations of the Hindu gods 
floating on the leaves of the lotus, derived their origin 
from imperfeét traditions concerning the deluge, the 
vigorous fancy of Pauiinus difcovers a reprefentation 
of the elegant flowers of that plant in the fimple orna- 
ments of thefe thrones. Mus. Borg. pag. 67, com- 
pared with tab. 1. fig. 5. The images of the god are 
of yery various materials; clay, copper, filver, and 
alabafter, Many of them are completely gilded, and 
many partly gilded, and partly ornamented with paint- 
ings of flowers. The fize alfo of thefe images varies 


exceedingly ; fome are not above fix inches high, and 


othersare of a moft coloffal ftature. I faw an image 
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in old Ava, confifling of one folid block of pure white » 
alabafter, and in a fitting pofture: I had no opportu- 
nity of meafuring its dimenfions; but its fingers ap- 
peared to me to be about the length and thicknefs of 
alarge mans’ thigh and leg, from whence a conjecture 
may be made of the immenfity of the whole. 
Anoruer obje& of great. veneration among the 
worfhippers of Gopama are ftones of confiderable di- - 
menfions, carved with various hieroglyphics, and faid 
to reprefent, orto be the impreffions of his feet. The 
hieroglyphics, on the different ftones which I faw, 
were not alike. ‘In the Burma language thefe ftones 
are called Kye do bura, or the refpettable royal foot. 
One of them, on the mountain Amala Saripadi, * in 
the ifland of Ceylon, has given rife to various fables; 
Chrifivans, Fews, and Mahommedans, uniting to call 
the ‘mountain Apaw’s-peak, and the ftone the im- 
preffions of Apam’s-foot. 
Besives thefe objetts of adoration, there are many 
images common about the religious buildings of the’ 
Burmas. The principal difciplesof Gopama, elpecially 
his two favourites, Mogera and SARIBOUT, with many 
other perfons, who aflifted the god when on earth, are 
by his followers confidered as faints: and many images 
of thefe faints, drefledlikeRahans, generallyaccompany 
thofe of their malter. _Moxera and Sarrsour OC- 
cupy the moft confpicuous places, the one fitting on 
the right hand, and the other on the left of Gopamta. 
The images of the other faints are generally in the 
pofture of adoration. In fome chapels there are 
many images of thefe faints, without any of the divi- 
nity. There is a group of female figures very com- 
mon at the temples: it reprefents a princefs with her 


attendants: the princes is on her knees offering up 


her long hair. It is faid, that once, when Godama 
waslike to perifh in a river, he was faved by this 
U 4 princefs, 


* Spe pHENs’s tranilation of Fania y SOUZA, T, 2. p. 4.0.19, Pate 25. 
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princefs, who threw him a rope which fhe made of her’ ^ 

| hair. The ends of the walls, which proje@ on the diffe. — 
rent terraces, as youafcend to the temples, are generally 
ornamented with figures of Gopama’s cook, a fat, de- 
formed, but droll looking fellow. Befides human 

- images, therearealfo at the Burma temples many re~ 
prefentations of elephants, monkies, and other ani- 
mals, but efpecially of lions couchant, which often 
‘are of a moft coloffal fize. The Burmas however, 

. although they confider thefe difciples, perfons, and 


animals, as venerable, on account of the fervices they AE 
performed to Gopama, have no idea of worfhipping ¥ | 
- -their images; nor,as far as I could learn, of imploring \ 
them to ufe in their behalf their intereft with the di- ® 
‘ vinity: much İefs do they ever addrefs their prayers 
“s to the gods of the Brahmens, a cuftom which feems to 
‘ have been adopted by fome of the Cingalefe, or natives 
si of Ceylon. It is however true that the Burmas are 
well acquainted with the gods of the Brahmens, and 
Ih have many legendary books containing an account of 
da. their adventures, efpecially thofe of Rama, king of _ 
ù = Baranudee: but they look upon thefe perfonages : 
ra mercly as heroes, or as remarkable men, only admi- , 
Ky rable for the wonderful a€tions they performed. In 
he ‘  fome of their temples, and inthe carved ornaments of 
nai Kiaungs, and of houfes for the reception of ftrangers, , y 
A there are.reprefentations of the aĉtions of thefe heroes, a 
fo  andofthe Nat. Among thefe the figure of GANESA 
t is one of the moft common. l 
i Every true worfhipper of Gopama prays before he 
hee goes to fleep, and: before he rifes in the morning, 
a) which is generally at dawn of day. The old men, 
Ge and women of all ages, are more regular in their de- 
ite votions than the youths, as is the cafe, I believe, in , 


ie all countries, where the women are not degraded into: 
| the rank of brutes. In praying they ufe rofaries, often ; 
$ made of amber beads, and often of various feeds, efpe- 7 
cially of the Canna indica Lix: and Cefalpinia oltof- 
„perma Rox, The former plant is peculiarly facred 
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to BouppnHa, as it is fuppofed to have {prung from 
his blood, when once on a time he had cut his foot, 
by ftriking it againit a flone. I believe they have 
fixed forms of prayer in the Pali language; at leaft I 
never could underftand one word of their prayers, 
farther than that they contained many repetitions of 
the different appellations of the divinity; but that 
might have been owing to the manner in which the 
were. chaunted. The priefts have no regular daily 
fervice like the mafs: but they have certain forms of 
prayer, which they ufe on the dedication of a temple 
or Kiaung, or on certain feftivals, on which prefents 
are offered to them. The women alfo, in all their 
little diftreffes and fears, fuch as in thunder, or ina 
fquall of wind on the water, Invoke the Nat: and 
they feldom get fruit, but they put it on their heads, 
turn to the four quarters of the earth, and call on the 
Nat, either withing for their proteétion, or to fhow, 
that with thefe amiable beings they would willingly 
participate the good things of this life. 

Bestprs thefe private devotions, it is cuftomary to 
make offerings at the temple. The king daily fends 
his offering to a fmall temple, which is within the 
palace; and many people make occafional offerings, 
efpecially when they, or any of their family, are in 
diftrefs. But the common times for making offerings 
at the temples are the four phafes of the moon, elpe- 
cially the days of full and change, which may be 
called the Burma fabbaths. They reckon Friday very 
unfortunate, and confequently undertake no bufinefs 
on that day: but they keep holy no day of the week, 
which with moft nations is probably an altronomical 
divifion of time. While we were at Amarapura, I 
obferved, that the Burmas, on their fabbaths, fafted. 
from fun rife to fun fet; and T was told, that very 
ftriét people never flept in their houfes on the night 
following thefe holy days: but I have now reafon to 
believe, that fuch ftrittnefs and fafting are only re- 
quired for three months of the year, which are there- 
fore a kind of lent, 
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I 
Tue offerings made at the temples are very various: „AÀ 
boiled rice, fruits, efpecially the cocoa-nut, flowers | 

natural and artificial, and a varicty of curious figures 
made of paper, gold leaf, and the cuttings of the co- | 
coa-nut kernel, are the moft common. It is alfo ver t 
+ cuftomary for the rich to offer elegant white umbrellas 7 
4 with golden ornaments, large flippers, canes, pillows, 
and all manner of utenfils, gilded, and of the fineft 
materials : thefe are depofited in the temples or chapels ` | 
for the ufe of the divinity. The poor, in place of 
thefe coftly offerings, content themfelves with paper 


imitations of the fame utenfils. Thefe gifts are placed Yy 
before the god or his temples on altars, or on wooden = 
24 benches: and the eatables become a prey to the crows M 
‘ and dogs. People who have been in peril by water, f 
‘ prefent models of fhips or boats; fome of which are 
“s formed with confiderable neatnefs. One of the moft 
* common ways for a perfon to exprefs his devotion, is 4 
s by gilding a patch of a temple, of which many on this 
account make a very motley appearance. The king’s 
la royal munificence is extended to a very great amount, 
di in gilding anew many large temples. We were told, 
a that this part of his expence amounted annually to t 
al 20,000 peiththa of filver, or nearly 86,805 |b. weight E 
A. of that valuable metal. The expence of Eimfhè ee 
he mayn, or the heir apparent, is alfo confiderable in the kis | 
= fame way. When we vifited the celebrated temple 4 : 
a Ananda, the perfon, who fuperintended the repairs 


fæ then carrying on by the prince, told us, that four 
peiththa of pure gold* were prepared for the gilding, 
which would be beftowed on the infide of that edifice. 
‘The roads leading to the principal temples, near po- 
pulous places, are on holy-days lined with ftalls, and 
_ little portable fhops, where gold leaf, ornamented 
fruits, flowers natural and artificial, and other fimilar 
offerings are fold: fo that the devout walk out, buy 
their offering by the way, and go to the temple where 
if is to'be prefented. ‘Lhe women are by far the moft an 
els numerous a 
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mumerous devotees, and go in confiderable numbers 
together, and in their beft drefs. They refort to the 
galleries and houfes built for the accommodation of 
thofe who frequent the temple: there they affemble 
in crowds to adjuft their drefs and offerings: fora 
while they talk, laugh, and amufe themfelyes; then 
they repair to the temple, fall on their knees, fay their 
prayers, make their offering, and depart. Bloody 
facrifices, among the difciples of the mild Gopama, 
would be beholden with abhorrence. 

Tue two principal feftivals, which we faw, were 
on the occafion of the new year, and on the ending 
of lent. During the firt, we were at Pegue, and 
were prefent at many of the games, and entertain- 
ments, given during its celebration. Only one day’s 
amufement was atthe grand temple, Shwe-Modo, and 
no religious ceremony, as far as we faw, took place. 
The moft fingular amufement at this feftival, is the 
concluding one of throwing water, which toa rude 
people affords very good fport. For the whole laft 
day of the feftival, the men are permitted to throw 
water at the women, and the women at the men: fuch. 
women as are with child being however exempted. All 
the young people look with joy for this merry day, 
and it is conduéted with the greateft good humour, 
the one fex not being likely to give offence to the 
other. 

Lenr having ended, during the whole month Sa- 
deen-giut there are illuminations: every houfe has 
ereéted by it a kind of matt, from which are fufpended 
one or more lamps. In the royal palace, a pyramid 
of lamps, at Icaft 150 feet high, was fupported bya 
bamboo fcaffolding. From the lodgings of the de- 
putation, this illumination of Amarapura made a 
very fplendid appearance acrof{s the lake, by which 
we were feparated from the city. Itis at this time 
that the nobles from all parts of the empire refort to 


court to pay their homage to the king. On this oc- 


cafion we had an opportunity of feeing a model of the 
hill Menmo, which was eretled in the outer court of 
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the palace. It was conftru@ed of paper and bam. 
boos, and agreed very well with the account given by 
the miffionary Sancrrmano. 


During the principal days and nights of thefe 
feflivals, there is an almoff conftant fucceffion of 
wreftling, dancing, mufic, proceffions, fireworks, and 
theatrical entertainments: but of thefe, it is not at 
prefent my intention to give a defcription, 


To finih what I have to fay on the religion of 
Gopama, it would appear by all the accounts given 
me, that the Burmas received their laws, religion, and 
government, from the people of Arakan, a people 
fpeaking the fame language with themfelves, and from 
thefe circumftances often called Myamma-gye, or great 
Burmas. This happened about 600 yeais ago: but 
the people of Pegue and Arakan, had reccived the 
fame gifts from Ceylon a confiderable time earlier. , 
Previous to this, the Burma empire had probably 
been occupied by tribes in a flate of civilization 
fimilar to that of the Karayn, Kiayn, Lowa, and 
other fimple nations, who now inhabit the wilder 
parts of India beyond ‘the Ganges. Whether or not 
this knowledge, derived from Ceylon, has been of 
ufe to thefe eaftern nations, cannot eafily be de- 
termined. Thefe fimple tribes have perhaps more 
fíkill in agriculture, and more induftry than the Bur- 
mwas; they have art enough to manufa@ure comfort. 
able, and even handfome cloathing: they are a peace- 
able people, little inclined to war: among themf{elves 


they retain that civil liberty, which moft tribes in a 


fimilar {tate enjoy; and it js univerfally agreed, that 
their morals are extremely good: but then they have 
no laws; are ignorant of even the art of reading; 
and their religious notions are fo crude, that although 
they believe in a future fate, yet they are ignorant af 
its being a ftate of reward or punifhment. 


ag RRs of the Chinefe,. who have adopted the re- 


ligion of Suska, have probably obtained it from 
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Hindufian, by the route of Thibet. It is undoubtedly 
the Chinefe who have communicated this religion to 
Japan, and to their former dependants in Tonkin ana 
Cochinchina. Nor isit by any means improbable, that 
it Is through China that this worfhip has extended to 
Siam. M. Deva Lovunere informs us, that the Siam- 
mefe pretend to have got their religion from Laos, in 
which cafe it muft have come from China. Indeed, 
from its very early introduétion into that empire, at 
the lateft in the fixth century of the Chri/tian æra; it 
has had abundance of time to have reached Siam as 
early as we can fuppofe that country to have beer 
civilized. 
In confequence of this univerfal diffufion of the 
religion of Bouppua over the countries to the eaft 
of Hindujftan, it has been imagined, that all the na- 
tions inhabiting thefe extenfive regions, and that even 
the Chinefe, are of the Hindu race; but can we be 
juftified in forming fuch an opinion, becaufe about 
1700 years ago fome priefts came from Hindu/len into 
China, and converted to their opinions a multitude of 
the lower people? As well might we fay, that the 
Romans in the time.of Trajan, and of his virtuous 
and powerful fucceffors, were Fews, becaufe fome 
priefts had then come from Ferufalem, and had con- 
verted, to their opinions, a great number of the Ro- 
man populace, and flaves. The learned and manly 
Sir W. Jowes, among the vaft variety of objets 
which engaged his attention, feems to have hattily 
adopted this opinion. He fupports the hypothefis 
entirely ona paflage in the inftitutes of Menu, where, 
fays he, “ we find the following curious paffage: 
s Many families of the military clafs having gradually 
‘¢ abandoned the ordinances of the Vedas, and the 
“& company of the Brahmens, lived in a fate of de- 
“¢ gradation, as the people of Pundraca, the Chenas, 
« and fome others.” He then fays, “ this being di- 
c reét, pofitive, difinterefted, and unfufpeéted, would 
* decide the queftion, if we could be fure eee 
word. 
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word China fignifies a Chinefe*,” Setting afide the 
difficulties attending the proof of this, of which he has 
by no means given a compleat folution, I would afk, 
if it is not to be highly fufpeéted, that the Brahmens, 
like all other bigotted and ignorant feéts, wilh to exalt 
themfelves by making all nations inferior to their own ? 
I have before obferved, that the laws of Menu in ufe 
among the Burmas are very different from thofe tranf- 
lated by Sir W., Jonest. The Burma code is cer- 
tainly more than fix hundred years. old, as it was 
introduced from Ceylon at leaft fo long ago; but it 
would be very difficult to fhow, in a country where 
there are no annals, that the inftitutes of Menu have 
exifted in their prefent form for the half of fuch a 
period. The Burma copy makes no mention of this 
flate of degradation. Were it afcertained, that the 
Gotama mentioned in the Vedas * was the fame with 
Gopama of the Réhans, it would be evident that the 
Chinefe could not have abandoned the ordinances of 
the Vedas: for at the time of Gopama, the Chinefe 
were a civilized people, with nearly the fame Jaws 
which they at prefent enjoy, and the Vedas of confe- 
quence would be of later date than their inftitutions. 
It is however alleged, that there have been more than: 
one Gopama or Bouppua: but whether this opinion 
be well founded, or whether the Gopama mentioned 
in the Vedas, be the inftitutor of the Burma religion, 
or whether he lived earlier or later than that legiflator, 
I do not pretend to afcertain, 


A rew more particulars remain to be mentioned re- 


lating to the learning of the Burmas. 


Tue Burmas have among them many hiftories, con- 
taining an account of the lives and actions performed 
by the different families of their princes. Thefe hif. 

tories 


* Afiatich Refearches, II, 369, + Page 292 of this Volume, 
- Î Sir Witriam Jones, in the Afatich Refearches, IV, 170. 
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ery fabulous; every aion 
omens and prodigies. Still how. 
i ; v fome light on a part of the world 
hitherto fo little known: and I am hopeful foon to be 
able to lay before the learned, a tranflation of the 
Maha-rafa Wayn-gye, the moft celebrated hiftorical 


work of the Burmas: Thefe people have alfo'tranf- 
lated hiftories of the Chine 


efe and Siammefe, and of the 
Kingdoms of Kathe, Ko-/hanpyee, Pagoo, Saymmay, 
and Laynzayn. OF all thefe I faw copies, and feveral 
of them I procured for Sir Joun Murray. 

On medicine the Burmas have feveral books. They 
divide difeafes into ninety-fix genera, and of thefe 
feveral are fubdivided into many fpecies. Their 
books contain defcriptions of all the ninety-fix dif- 
eafes, with various recipes for their cure. Of the 
animal kingdom, mummy is a favourite medicine. 
The Burmas are acquainted with the ufe of mercury 
in the cure of the veneral difeafe: but their manner of 
giving itis neither certain nor fafe. They make a 
candle of cinnabar and fome other materials, and fet- 
ting fire to it, the patient inhales the fumes with his 
noftrils. The patient is however rarely able to per- 
fevere long in this courfe, as it always produces a 
want of appetite, and extreme langour. The greater 
part however of the Burma remedies are taken from 
the vegetable kingdom, efpecially of the aromatic 
kind, nutmegs being one of their moft favourite me- 
dicines. They are well acquainted with the plants of 
their country, and fora vaft number have appropriate 
names. On the whole, however, the praétice of their 
phyficians is almoft entirely empirical;.and almoft 
every one has, or pretends to have, a number of pri-. 
vate recipes, on which the fuccels of his praétice 
chiefly depends. I was often tempted by wonderful 
{tories concerning the efficacy of thefe noftrums, an 
order to induce me to purchafe the fecret, which 
fome of them. pretended to have beca handed down 


being attended by 
ever they may throy 


from their fathers for feveral generations. Indeed I 


: found 
: : 
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found a great {pirit of illiberality among my brethren 
of trade; nor were they exempt from impofing on the 
weaknefs of the fick, by a pretenfion to fupernatural 
powers. In {pite however of all thefe indire& means 
of influence, I ‘found them defervedly not in pof- 
fefhon of an honourable eftimation among their coun- 
trymen. One curious cuftom relating to the Burma 
phyficians may be mentioned. If a young “woman is 
dangeroufly ill, the doétor and her parents frequently 
enter iftoan agreement, the. doGior undertaking to 
cure her... Jf {he lives, the doétor takes her as his 
property; but if fhe dies, he pays her value to the 
parents: for in the Burma dominions, no parent parts 


> = . DI r 
with his daughter, whether to be a wife, or to be a 


concubine, without a valuable confideration. I do 
not know whether the doétor is entitled to fell the girl 
again, or if he muĝ retain her in his family; but the 
number of fine young women, which I faw in the 


hhoufe of a doftor at “Myeda, makes me think the. 


practice to be very common. 2 

In furgery, the fkill of the Burmas, I believe, 
goes no farther than dreffing wounds, and fetting 
bones. Of late indeed they have introduced from 
Arakan the art of inoculation for the fmall-pox. This 
praélice has however not become general, as a very 
great proportion of the people’s faces are pitted by 
that difcafe, : 

Ow law, the Burmas have many treatifes; both 


. containing the laws of Menu, and copious com- 


mentaries on thefe. Whether’ they ftill have any 
copies of the law, as originally imported from Ceylon, 
I know not: but I was told, that the Damathat-gye, 
or code in common ufe, has fuffered feveral alter- 
oe and additions, made by the decrees of various 

NCES. i 

I urar of no poetry, which the Burmas poffefs, 
except fongs. Of thefe they have a great number 
on a varicty of fubjeéts, and are fond of quoting 


. 
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them ow many occasions. ‘Their music, beth vocal 
and instrumental, appeared to me very bad. Some 
of their musical instruments are, indeed, not so barba- 
rously noisy, as those of the Hindus and Chinese ; but 
the airs, which the Burmas performed on them, I 
could not at all comprehend. On the contrary, 
many of the Hindu and Chinese airs seem to me not 
at all_wnpleasant ; but I must confess, that I am 
entirely unskilled and rude in the science of music. 

The Burmas have dramatic entertainments, used 
at.all festivals, and well described by M. pe La Lou- 
BERE in hisaccount of Siam. The performers in- 
deed, which we saw, were all Siamese. Although ` 
these entertainments, like the Italian opera, consist 
of music, dancing, and action, witha dialogue in 
recitative ; yet we understood, that no part but the 
songs was previously composed. ‘The subject is 
generally taken from some of the legends of their 
heroes, especially of Rama; and the several parts 
songs, and actions, being assigned to the different 
performers, the recitative part. or dialogue is left to 
each actor’singenuity. If, from the effects on the 
audience we might judge of the merit of the per- 
formance, it must be very considerable ; as some of 
the performers had the art of keeping the mul- 
titude in a roar. I often, however, suspected that 
the audience were not difficult to please : for I fre- 
quently observed the Myoowun of Haynthawade 
(the man of high ‘rank whom we most frequéntly 
saw), thrown into immoderate laughter by the most 
childish contrivances. These eastern nations are 
indeed a lively, merry people; and like the former 
French, dance, laugh, and sing, in the midst of 
Oppression and misfortune. : 

The original of most of the Burma booksson 
law and religions in the Pali or Pale language ; 
which undoubtedly is radically the same with the 
Sanscrit. I was assured at Amarapura that the. 
Pah of Siam, and Pegu, differed considerably from 
that of the Burmas, and an intelligent native of 
- Vor. VI. X Lavay, 
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Tavay, who had been at Cingala or Candy, . the pre- 
sent capital of Ceylon, and at the ruins of Anurada- 
pura, the former capital, assured me, that the Pali 
of that island was considerably different from that 
of Ava. 

In many inscriptions, and in books of ceremony, 
such as the Kammua, the Pali language is written 
in a square character, somewhat resembling the 
Bengal Sanscrit, and called agata. Of thisa spe- 
cimen may be seen in the description of the Borgian 
museum by PauLixus*. But in general it is writ- 
ten in a round character nearly resembling the Bur- 
ma letters. Of this kind is the specimen given by 
the accurate M. DE LA Lovserer, and which some 
persons have rashly conceived to be the Burma, 
There is no doubt, however, that all the different 
characters of Jadia, both on the west and on the east 
of the Ganges, have been derived from a common 
source : and the Burma writing of the whole appears 
to be the most distinct and beautiful. 

In their more elegant books, the Burmas write on 
sheets of ivory, on very fine white palmira leaves, 
The ivory is stained black, and the margins are or- 
namented with gilding, while the characters are ena- 
melled or gilded. On the palmira leaves the cha- 
racters are in general of black enamel; and the ends 
of the leaves, and margins, are painted with flowers 
in various bright colours. In their. more common 
books, the Burmas with an iron style engrave their 
writing on palmira leaves. A hole, through both 
ends of each leaf, serves to connect the whole into a 
volume by means of two strings, which also pass 
through the two wooden boards, that serve for bind- 
ing. In the finer binding of these kind of books the 
boards are lacquered, the edges of the leaves cut 
smooth and gilded, and the title is written on the 
upper board, the two cords are by «æ knot or Jewel 
secured at a little distance from the boards, 

-s0as to prevent the book from falling to pieces, 


z Page 15. 
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but sufficiently distant to admit of the upper leaves 
| & being turned back, while the lower ones are read. 
i The more elegant books are in gencral wrapped up 
in silk cloth, and bound round by a garter, in which 
_ the Burmas have the art to weave the title of the 
Ps . book. 


As there are but few of the Burmas who do not 
read and write, almost every man carries with him 
a parawaik *, in which he keeps his accounts, copies 
songs, till he can repeat them from memory, and takes 
memorandums of any thing curious. It is on these 
v parawaiks that the Zares or writers in all courts, and 
public offices, take down the proceedings and orders 
l „Of the superior officers : from thence copying such 
T parts, as are necessary, into books of a more durable 
q and elegant nature. The parawaik is made of one 
sheet of thick and strong paper blackened over. A 
good one may be about eight feet long, and eigh- 
ti teen inches wide. It is folded up somewhat like a 
| fan, or thus a 7\/\N beach fold, or page be- 
My ing about six inches, and in length the whole 
W breadth of the sheet. Thence, wherever the book 
N is opened, whichever side is uppermost, no part of it 
Lp can be rubbed, but the two outer pages, a. b. and it 
only occupies a table one foot.in width by eighteen. 
y inches long. The Burmas write on the parawaik 
with a pencil of steatites. When in haste the Zares 
use many contractions, and write with wonderful 
i quickness. I have seen them keep up with an officer 
dictating, and not speaking very slow. But when 
they take pains, the characters written on the para- 
waik are remarkably neat. Indeed this nation, like 
the Chinese, pique themselves much on writing an 
E elegant, and distinct character. When that, which 
| has been written on a parawaik, becomes no longer 
useful, the pages are rubbed over with charcoal, and 
the leaves of a species of Dolichos : they are then 
‘clean, as if new, and equally fit for the pencil. 


* I do not know, but that this ought to be written Parucek. 
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: x 
Every convent has a collection of books: several 
of which are pretty considerable. ‘The most common 


Lie copiers are indeed the Rahans, who, prepare books 
ane both for their convents, and for presents to their lay 
elisi benefactors. These books are kept in chests, much 
a ornamented with gilding, and bits of looking: glass, : 
oun fastened on with lacquer, in the shape of flowers. i 
lan; At dimarapura we were shewn a part of the royal li- | 
roa brary. This is a brick building, surrounded by en- 
se. closed courts, and temples, which occupy a delight- | 
we ‘ful situation, in the N. W. angle of the city. Near | 
Sat it is a small, but most elegant Kiaung. To this, at y 
: th times, the monarch retires; and we were shewn the Y 
gilded couch on which he reposes, while the Zara- ` 
we DO reads to him, and instructs him in the duties of 
ae religion. The library itself is neither a convenient 
P nor handsome building. The gallery, into which 
os we entered, contained about a hundred chests, gilded 
‘AL on the sides, and lacquered above, with the general 
Si title of their contents written in golden letters. The 
4] chests were large, and if full, must have contained 
na many thosand volumes, As we saw only apart, I pre- 


gr e that the king's collection is very extensive. He 
18, indeed, said to be a very intelligent, and learned 


a prince. He was very desirous of obtaining some 

a Brahmen more learned, than those he had, to in- Ú 
hit struct him in astronomy : and he had caused the  \& 
ae institutes of Mexu to be translated from the English + 

“| of Sir Wroitam Jones. He must therefore have 

i heard of what is pursued among the Europeans, in 

; at least oriental literature: and it is to be hoped, 

A that some more useful books may attract his notice: 

J books which might tend to improve the people, and 

e give them more enlightened notions of politics, of 

] the arts, and of science. Hitherto, I suspect, the : 
3 Jaws, or religion, of the Burmas, have contributed 


. httle to the happiness of the people ; but fortunately 
= they have not, like those of the Brahmens, placed 
_ any. insurmountable obstacles in the way of national. K 
improvement. SE pa aS 
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IX. 
NARRATIVE 
| OF 
| A JOURNEY TO SIRINAGUR. 
i a By CAPTAIN THOMAS HARDWICKE, 


G 


Havinc sometime ago visited the mountainous 
country of Sirinagur ; I hope a succint detail of some 
of the most remarkable circumstances, which occur- 
red in that journey, will not be unacceptable to the 
Astatick Society. 

On the 3d of March, 1796, I commenced the jour- 
ney, from Futtehghur, in company with Mr. HunteR; 
and we arrived, on the 19th of the same month, at 
Anoopsheher : our route was circuitous, for the purpose 
si of visiting the several indigo plantations, established 
_ by European gentlemen, in this part of Dooab. Here 
| / were conspicuously displayed, the effects of skill, of 
| Yy industry, and of a spirit of commercial enterprize, in 


| beautifying and enriching a country, which in other 
d parts exhibiting only waste and forest, supplies, in- 
1 deed, matter to`gratify the curiosity of a naturalist, but 
suggests to the philanthropic mind the most gloomy 
reflections. 
p N At Anoupshcher I recruited the necessary supplies for 
| the prosecution of my journey, and on the 23d, con- 
| tinued ‘my march alone; for my fellow-traveller was 
F under the necessity of returning, from this place, to 
; attend the residency with DowLut Row SINDEAN, 
; on a visit to the AZarhatta camp. , 

i oo On the $0th of March, I arrived at Nejeebabad : the 
o town is about six furlongs in length; with some reou- 
| cc-dagus fit eigr noadvameden chiseide| Hoityatingg N 
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distances, forming distinct bazars. — In the neigbour- 
hood, are the remains of many considerable buildings. 
Near the south-west end of the town Is a large gar- 
den, called Sultan Bagh; containing m the center a 
spacious square building, erected by one of the sons 
of NEJEEB-UD-DOWLAH. 


On the north-east side of this garden, and at the 
distance of 300 yards, is another, in which lies buried 
NEJEEB-UD-DOWLAH: his grave is without orna- 
ment, raised on a terrace, afew feet from the ground, 
in an area of about eighty yards, surrounded by a 
square building, formed into apartments and offices, 
for the accommodation of the servants, appointed to 
perform the usual ceremonies, for the benefit of de- 
parted souls. 


A considerable traffic is carried on here, in wood, 
bamboos, iron, copper, and tincal, brought from the 


- hills. It is also the center of an extensive trade from 


Lahore, Cabul, and Cashmir, to the tast and south- 
cast part of Hindustan. 


At the distance of ten miles and six and a half fur- 
longs, from “Nejeebabad, on the road to Hurdwar, is 
Subbul-gurh, avery extensive line of fortification, en- 
closing the town ; both of which exhibit little more 
than naked walls fallmg to decay. Much of the 
ground, within the fort, is m cultivation. In the 
south-east curtain, or face of the fort, is a lofty 
brick-built gateway. The high road leads close past 
the north-east bastion, and continues along the north 
face, the whole length, within thirty or forty yards of 
the ditch.’ Sa ae =o 


On the 1st of April, I arrived at Unjennee Ghat, 
about three miles below Murdwar, on the eastern side 


of the river. The town of MHurdwar oop aye A, 
SA: 


Freee 
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¿ property of eminent Goosseyns. Tt is situated ou the 
point of land at the base of the hills, on the western 
side of the river. 


a The stream here divides itself into three channels, 
$ the principal of which is on the eastern side, and 
running along a pleasant bank, called Chandee Ghat, 
meets the base of the hill, which gives this name to 
| the Ghat below. The deepest channel at present is in 
| some places about fifteen feet, a depth not long con- 
| tinued; and near the termination of each reach of the 
yY river, the stream breaks, with rapidity, over beds of 
large loose stones, sometimes with no more water than 
sufficient to give passage to large unloaded boats. 
The points of the islands, several of which are formed 
in the bed of the river, are principally of loose pebbles 
and sand; but, the rest of the land, between the dif- 

ferent channels is covered with the Mimosa Catechu. 


yr 


The ascent of the hill, called Chandee, commences 
ata little distance from Unjennee, from which, to the 
top of the hill, I consider about two miles and a 
. «quarter. Some part, of this distance, however, is a 
or long and elevated level bank. The ascent to the high 
part of the hill, is very steep; the path narrow, and 
fa A requiring much attention and exertion, to prevent ac- 
T cidents in stepping, from the looseness of the stones 
and earth. 


io On the top of this hill is a Tersool or trident, about 
fourteen feet high, of stone, supported by a small 
square base of mason-work; the base of the forks is 
X ornamented, on the east side, with figures of the sun 
i and moon, between which, upon the shaft, is the 
4. figure of GANESA, 

| . 

| 

J 


Near the base of the shaft, are the figures of Kaar- 

l xa Devi, and Hanuman, the former on the cast, 

y the latter west. The space on the summit of this 
hill, is not twice larger than the square of the pe- 
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destal of the trident: from this, a narrow ridge leads 


to another hill, something higher: and in this man- 
ner the hills here are mostly connected; the highest 
being generally of a conical form. They are very 
thinly clad with vegetable productions: the trees are 
few, and small; and the grass, at this season of the 
year, parched up. In some parts of tke hills, how- 
ever, where the aspect is more northerly, the grass is 
more abundant, finer, and seemingly much liked by 
the cattle. 


On the top of Chandnee, a Bramen is stationed to 
receive contributious from visitors during the con- 
tinuance of the fela : the produce, he says, upon an 
average, is for that time, about ten rupees per day. 


This Aela, or fair, is an annual assemblage of 
Hindus, to bathe, for a certain number of days, in the 
waters of the Ganges, at this consecrated spot. The 
period of ablution is that of the Sun’s entering Aries; 
whith, according to the Hindu computation, being: 
reckoned from a fixed point, now happens about 
twenty days later than the vernal equinox. It ac- 
cordingly tell on the evening of the 8th of April. 
But every tweltth year, when Ju piter is in*Aquarius, 
at the time of the Sun’s entering Aries, the concourse 
of people is greatly augmented. The present is 


One of those periods, and the multitude collected 


here, on this occasion, may, I think, with mode- 
ration, be computed at two and a half millions of 
souls*. Although the performance of a religious 
duty is their primary object, yet, many avail them- 


* This estimation may appear enormous ; and it therefore becomes 
hecessary to give some account of the grounds on which it‘ was 
formed. Small sums are paid by all, at the different watering places ; 
and the collectors at each of these, in rendering their accounts to the 
Mehunts, who regulate the police, are obliged to form as exact a 
register, 28 a place of so much bustle will admit of. From the prin- 
cipal of these offices, the number of the multitude is found out, pro- 
bably within a few thousands. The Goosseyn, on whose informa- 
tion the calculation was formed, had access to these records; and the 


y 
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selves of the occasion, to transact business, and 
carry on an extensive annual commerce. In this 
concourse of nations, it is a matter of no small: 
amusement to a curious observex, to trace the dress, 
features, manners, &e: which characterize the people 
of the different countries of Cabal, Cashmir, Lahore, 
Butaan, Sirinugur, Cummow, and the plains of Min- 
dustan. From some of these very distant countries, 
whole families, men, women, and children, under- 
take the Journey, some travelling on foot. some on 
horseback, and many, particularly wom pd chil- 
dren, in long heavy carts, railed, a: 
sloping matted roofs, to defend them acai 
sun and wet weather: and during the continuance of 
the fair, these serve also as habitations. 


tives of countries so distant from all 

le of our colour, it is natural to 
suppose that the accs, dicss, and equipage of the 
gentlemen who were thea at MZurdwar, were looked 
upon by many as objects of great curiosity : indeed 
it exceeded all my ideas before on the subject, and 
as often as we passed through the crowd in our pa- 
lanquins, we were followed by numbers, of both 
women and men, eager to keep pace, and admiring, 
with evident astonishment, every thing which met 
their eyes. Elderly women, in particular, salaamed with 
the greatest reverence; many shewed an eagerness to 
touch some part of our dress; which being permitted, 
they generally retired with a salaam, and apparently 
much satisfied. 


At our tents, parties succeeded parties throughout 
the day, where they would take their stand for hours 
together, silently surveying every thing they saw. 

Sometimes more inquisitive visitors approached 
even to the doors of the tent, and finding they were 
not repelled, though venturmg within, they gene- 
rally retired, with-additional gratification; and fre- 
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quently returned, as introductors to new visitors, 
whose expectations they had raised, hy the relation 
of what themselves had seen. 


The most troublesome guests were the Goosseyns, 


-who being the first here in point of numbers and 


power, thought it warrantable to take more freedoms 
than others did: and it was no easy matter to be, 
at any time, free from their company: it was, how- 
ever, politically prudent, to tolerate them ; for, by 
being allowed to take possession of every spot round 
the tents, even within the ropes, they might be con- 
sidered as a kind of safe-guard, against visitors of 
worse descriptions ; in fact, they made a shew of be- 
ing our protectors. 

Tn the early part of the fela, or fair, this “sect of 
Fakeers erected the standard of superiority, and pro- 
claimed themselves regulators of the police. 


Apprehending opposition, in assuming this autho- 
rity, they published an. edict, prohibiting all other 
tribes from entering the place with their swords, or 
arms of any other description. This was ill received 
at first, and for some days it was expected force must 
have decided the matter ; however, the Byraagees, 
who were the next powerful sect, gave up the point, 
and the rest followed their example. Thus the Goos- 
syns paraded with their swords and shields, while 
every other tribe carried only bamboos through the 


fair. 


The ruling power was consequently held by the 


priests of the Goosseyns, distinguished by the appel- _ 


dation of Alehunts, and during the continuance of 
the Mela, the police was under their authority, and 


‘all duties levied and collected by them. For Hurd- 
' par, though immediately connected with the Mah- 


pei ratte 
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yatta government, and, at all other seasons, under 
the rule and controul of that state, is, on these oc- 
casions, usurped, by that party of the Jakeers, who 
prove themselves most powerful; and though the col- 
Jections made upon pilgrims, cattle, and all species of 
merchandize, amount to a very considerable sum; yet 


no part is remitted to the treasury of the Mahratia 
state. 


These Mehunts meet in council daily: hear and 
decide upon all complaints brought before them, ei- 
ther against individuals, or of a nature tending to dis- 
turb the public tranquillity, and the well manage- 
ment of this immense multitude. 


As one of these assemblies was on the high road 
near our tents, we had frequent opportunities of no- 
ticing their meetings; and one of our sepoys, having 
occasion to appear before it, in a cause of some con- 
sequence, it gave us an opportunity of learning some- 
thing of the nature of their proceeding. 


The sepoy, it seems, on leaving the station, where 
his battalion was doing duty, was entrusted, by one 
of the native officers, with fifty rupees, and a com- 
mission to purchase a camel. With the intention of 
executing this trust, he mixed with a crowd, where 
some camels were exposed for sale; and while endea- 
vouring to cheapen one to the limits of his purse; 
shewing the money, and tempting the camel mer- 
chant to accept, for his beast, the fifty rupees, he 
drew the attention of a party of Marwar men, who 
‘vere meditating a plan to get it from him. Five or 
six of those men, separating from the crowd, got 
round him, said, they (or one of them) had Jost-his 
money, to the amount of fifty rupees; that he, the 
sepoy, was the man who had it; and, with much cla- 
mour and force, they got the money from him, For- 
tunately, the sepoy’s comrades were near; he ran to- 
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assistance, before the fellows had time to make off, 
or secrete the money; they, however, assumed. a 
great deal of effrontery, and demanded that the mat- 
ter should be submitted to the decision of the fe- 
hunts: before this tribunal the cause was consequent- 
ly brought, and an accusation laid against the sepoy, 
by these men of Marwar: the money was produced, 
and lodged in court, and the cause on both sides, 
heard with deliberation. Unlucky for the Marwa- 
rees, they had neither opportunity to examine ‘or 
change the money; and knew. not what species of 
coin made up this sum: which circumstance led to 
their conviction: for being enjoined by the Afehunts, 
to describe the money they had lost, they named coin 
very different from what the purse contained: but 
when the sepoy was called upon to answer the same 
question, he specified the money exactly. The judges 
immediately gave a decision, in favour of the sepoy, 
and restored him his money: the Marwars were fined 
each in the sum of five rupees, and sentenced to Te- 
ceive each fifty stripes, upon their bare backs with 
the Korah. 


The Goosseyzs maintained an uncontested authori= 
ty, till the arrival of about 12 or 14,000 Seek horse- 
men, with their families, &c. who encamped on the 
plains about Jualapore. Their errand here was avowed 
to be bathing; and soon after their arrival they sent 
Oopassus, their principal priest or Gocroo, to make 
choice of asituation on the river side, where he erect- 
ed the distinguishing flag of their sect, for the guid- 
ance and direction of its followers, to the spot. It ap- 
peared, however, that no compliments or intimation 
of their intentions, had been made to the ruling pow- 
er; and the Goosseyns, not willing to admit of any in4 
Hingement of their authority, pulled down the flag, 
and drove out of the place those who accompanied 
it. Some slight resistance was shewn by the Seeks 
a support of their priest, and the dignity of their 
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! b Goosseyns, not content with driving them away, 
o abused and plundered the whole party, to a consi- 
: derable amount. 


, The old priest Oopass£e, on his return to the Sech 

‘ camp, complained to Rajah Sanse Sine, their chief, 
in the name of the body collective, of the insult and 
violence they had met with from the Goosseyns. 


A consultation was immediately held by the three 
/ y chiefs of tlie Seek forces, viz. Rajah Sanres Sine of 
Puteealah, and Roy Sixe and SERE Sixe of Boo- 
reah, who silenced the complainants by promising to 
demand redress and restitution for what they had been 
plundered of. 


P50 


A VAKEEL was immediately dispatched, with’a re- 

presentation, from the Seeks to the Mehunts, or 

Pe priests of the Goosseyns, pointing out the right, they 
conceived they possessed, in common with all other 
nations, to have access to the river; and complaining 
of the wanton insults they had met with, from their 
4 tribes, when in the peaceable execution of their duty: 
however, as they had no remedy, to make amends for 
A some part of the ill treatment they met with, yet they 
demanded an’ immediate retribution of all they had 
A been plundered of, and free access to the river or 
| place of bathing. 
(3 : 


! The Mehunts heard their complaints, expressed 
: concern at what had happened, and promised their 
f assistance, in obtaining the redress sought for: and 
i the matter, for the present, rested here; the Goos- 
seyns giving back, to the Seeks, all the plunder they 
had taken, and admitting of their free ingress and 
egress to the river. 


All was pretty quiet, during the few remaining 
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days of bathing; but on the morning of the 10th 
of April, (which day concluded the Jela) a scene of 
much confusion and bloodshed ensued. About eight 
o'clock on that morning, the Seeks (having previously 
deposited their women, children, and property, in a 
village, at some distance from Murdwar) assembled 
in force, and proceeded to the different watering- 
places, where they attacked, with swords, spears, and 
fire-arms, every tribe of Fakcers that came in their 
way. These people made some resistance, but being 
all on foot, and few, if any, having fire-arms, the 
contest was unequal: and the Seeks, who were all 
mounted, drove the poor Sammyassees, Byraagees, 
Goossens, Naagees, &c. before them, with irresis- 
tible fury. Having discharged their pieces within a 
few paces, they rushed upon those unfortunate pil- 
grims with their swords, and having slaughtered a 
great number, pursued the remainder, until, by 
flight to the hills, or by swimming the river, they 
escaped the revenge of their pursuers. _ 


The confusion, spread among other descriptions of 
people, was inconceivable; and every one, thinking 
himself equally an object of their resentment, sought 
every means of safety that offered: many took to 
the river, and in the attempt to swim across, several 
were drowned : of those who endeavoured to escape 
to the heights, numbers were plundered, but none 
who had not the habit of a Fukeer was in the least 
hurt: many parties of straggling harsemen now rang- 


ed the island, between Hurdzear and Unjinnee gaut; 


plundering the people to the very water’s-edge, im- 
‘mediately opposite to us; fortunately for thousands, 
who crowded to this gaut, the greatest part of one 
of the viziers battalions, with two six-pounders 
were stationed here: two companies of which, with 


an addition of a few of our own Sepoys, and a 


native officer, whom Captain Murray very judi- 
ctously sent across the river, kept the approach of the 


-horse in check. Finding they could not attack the 


crowd on the water’s-edee, without rec 
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fire from the sepoys, as well as exposing themselves 
*~ to the fire of their guns, they drew off, and by about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, all was again quiet. 


| At this time, the cause of such an attack, or the 
future intentions of this body of Seeks, was all a mys- 
tery to us; and popular report favoured the conjec- 
l: ture, that they intended to profit from the present 
E occasion, and by crossing the river, at a few miles 
j lower down, return, and plunder the myriads of 
travellers who crowded the roads through Rohileund. 
A However, the next morning discovered they had no 
such intentions ; as, from the adjacent heights, we 
N saw them take their departure, in three divisions, 
a : bending their march in a westerly course, or directly 
if from us. The number which had crowded to the 
E © riverside, opposite to our tents, was too great to be 
d ferried over in the course of the night, and conse- 
i quently remained in that situation : fearful of the 
Í approach of day, and in dreadful alarm from the ex- 
j _ pectation of another visit from the Seeks, but by 
eight o'clock, their minds were more at ease, and 
they offered up their prayers for the English gentle- 
men, whose presence, they universally believed, had 
been the means of dispersing the enemy. 


sw From the various information we had now collected, 
we concluded this hostile conduct of the Seeks was 
purely in revenge against the tribes of Fakeers : 


a many of the wounded came to our camp to solicit 
Ri eed . 5 i . 
F chirurgical assistance and they all scemed‘very sensi- 
p ble, that they only were the objects of the enemy's 
A fury. 

$ Accounts agree that the Fukeers lost about five 


hundred men killed, among whom was one of-their 
ALehunts, or priests named Maunpoorer; and they 
had many wounded : of the Seeks about twenty were 
we killed, but the number of wounded not known. 
jA ee The 
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The mountains in the neighbourhood of Hurdwar 
afford, but little amusement for the mincralogist ; nor 
isa fossil to be found in them, impregnated with any 
other metal than iron. 

‘In some situations, where the fall of water has ex- 
posed their surface, for one or two hundred feet, 
nothing more is exhibited than an argillaceous marl, 
varying in hardness and colour, according to the 
metallic particles they contain : sometimes this vari- 
ety is shewn very distinctly, stratum super stratum, 
the lowest consisting rather of siliceous particles, 
having loose quartzose sand, with very little earthy 
mixture; and crumbling to pieces with the least ap- 
plication of force ; thenext a fine smooth marl, of a 
dull cineritious grey, compact, and soapy to the 
touch : it is quickly diffusible in water, and does not 
effervesce in acids. The next is of a pale liver- 
coloured hrown, possessing properties like those of 
the preceding one, but somewhat more indurated, 
and most likely containing more iron : the fourth, 
or superior’stratum is still browner than the last; and 
exhibits, in its fracture, small shining micaceous 
particles. In other places, the whole side of a 
mountain consists of siliceous sand, mixed -with 
mica and some calcareous earth; the whole very 
slightly connected, laminated, and tumbling in large 
quantities into the water-courses below ; sometimes 
found sufliciently indurated to bear the viclence of 
the fall. From the place called Neel Koond, a wind- 
ing nullah, of about a mile in length, falls into the 
Ganges a little above Unyjinnee : in the bed of it, a 
greater varicty of stones is found than might be ex- 
pected from the nature of the hills, in which the 
source of it lies ; thus granite, and opaque quartz,’ 


of different colours, are found in pretty large round- 


ed masses: yet no such stones, as far as observation 


can trace, form any part of the mountains, in this 
neighbourhood. 


The high ground between the bank of the Ganges 
and 
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J A and the mountains, also contains many of-these 
| stones, in a loose unconnected state; some lying 
F. very deep in the earth, as may be seen on the 
E side of the bank exposed to the river: these 
bear a perfect resemblance to those stones in the 
» beds of the nullah, and Ganges, which owe their 
E form to the attrition of rolling currents for ages: 
| but the elevated situation in which these are bedded, 
leaves no room for supposition, when, if ever,- they 
were subject to such action. 


3 = The riches of the vegetable kingdom, however, 
made-ample amends for the want of variety in the 
| O mineral productions. As an enumeration of the 
. plants I met with, during my stay at this place, would 
| O interrupt the thread of my narrative, I have subjoin- 
i ed them in the form of an appendix, together with 
T ali the others found in the course of my tour; adding 
i such remarks on their history, or economical uses, as 
E I judged might be interesting. I have only to ob- 
j serve, that the season just now is not very favourable 
for finding herbaceous plants in flower; the greatest 
K abundance of this description is brought forward by 
wi the periodical rains, and a visit in the months of 
i September and October, would, no doubt, be attended 
i oe ’. with a very successful investigation. On the other. 
E = hand, to explore the loftier products of the extensive 
F ‘forests, with the deliberation the research requires, it 
| should be begus in January, and continued to the end 
th of April. - ; 


As a necessary measure, previous to my proceeding 
on my intended journey to Sirinagur, I dispatched a 
servant, with a letter, to the rajah of that place ; sig- 
nifying my intentions of visiting his capital, and 
forwarding, at the same time, a letter] had the honour 
to: receive, from the vizier, AsopH-uL-DowLan, 
4 | through the kind ‘influence of the resident, Mr. 
ae "e Currey. My servant returned on the day I was 


í! ` 

' quitting Hurdear, (12th April) with the rajah’s ac- 
O oo knowledgement of my letter, anda perwannah or Rass 
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through his dominions written in the ancient Hindw 
character. 

On the 19th of April, I took my departure from 
Hurdwar, or Unjinneeghat; and on the 13th, making 
two marches of it, arrived at Nejeebabad. This was: 
certainly a retrogade motion, but two or three rea- 
sons operated, to induce me to change the route I 
‘originally intended to take; first, Hurdwar was a 
place of less security for the cattle and baggage I 
must leave behind, and the difficulty of feeding them ~ 
greater, than in a place where established bazars pro- 


duced abundance of grain. 


sécondly; some little conveniences necessary to my 


‘manner of travelling, I could not get made up here; 


and thirdly, the road direct from Murdwar to Sirina- 
gur, was. more difficult of access and worse supplied 
with provisions and water, than the one recommend- 
ed from Nejeebabad; I therefore decided in favour of 
the latter. 

Ameng other preparations while here, a substitute 
for a palankeen was requisite, and I made up what is 
called a Chempaan, which is nothing more than a 
litter, of about five fect in length and three in breadth, 
supported between two bamboos, or poles, fixed to 
the sides a little above the bottom, and carried in the 
inanner of what is called in Bengal a Tanjaan, by a 
short yoke fixed between the poles near the ends, and 
parallel to them. l 

On the 20th, I commenced my march from Nejee- 
babad, and encamped at the petty village of Coadwara, 


at the distance of eighteen miles. This village is si 


tuated at the distance of three furlongs, within the 
barrier of this ghat, where is the first ascent of the 
hills through a rugged road. ‘The barrier is a large 
double gate of plank, flanked on the left by a pre- 
cipice, and on the tight by a wall of loose stones, 
connected with the neighbouring ridge of hills. 


“This point of land, ‘including the village, is 


nearly encircled by the Koa-nullah, a shallow, but y, 
clear and rapid. Keay anil chGLRS CAEL WAS Pann USA l 
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the north, east, and south, by higher mountains, 
the situation, must be, at some seasons, intolera- 
bly hot, and probably unhealthy. 


These ranges of hills rise, with a moderate, though 
unequal slope, from the plains below, and are skirt- 
ed by deep forests, extending from Hurdear through 
Rohilcund, Oude, and the countries to the eastward} 
and produced many kinds of valuable timber, and an 
abundant store of plants, never yet, perhaps, brought 
under the systematical examination of the botanist. 
They also abound with game of many descriptions. 
Elephants are- found here, and sometimes range be- 
yond the skirts of the woods, to the great injury of 
whatever cultivation they meet with: but their de- 
predations are particularly. directed to sugar planta- 
tions. ; 

They are considered inferior, in size and value, 
to the elephants brought from the eastern countries ; 
and are seldom caught, but for the purpose of taking 
their teeth. ¢ 


The soil. of these forests varies, from a black fat 
earth, where the trees or shrubs which it nourishes, 
acquire a large size; to a firm reddish clay, and mix- 
tures of gravel and loose stones of various descrip- 
tions.” 


On the 21st, I marched to Amsore, a small village 
on a little cultivated spot. The first part of the road- 
lay in the bed of the Koa-nullah, and the whole of 
it was so rugged, that although the distance is only 
computed four coss, and I judge it not to exceed 


‘Seven miles, I employed three hours and a half in 


walking it, and my bageage did not arrive till six 
hours after I set off ‘The general direction of the 


road is about N. E. by. E. 
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carried me to Ghinouly, the distance of which from 
_fasore, I compute to be cight miles; the road being 
much less obstructed than yesterday. ‘Towards the 
beginning of this days march, the road passes be- 
tween two stupendous rocks. The stones, in this 
part of the nullah, lying in very large masses, the 
stream passing between with very great rapidity, and 
the only path across being on spars laid from rock to 
rock, the passenger is exposed to imminent danger. 
Farther on, J met with one of the small water-mills, 
called Punchuckee, which was now working. The 
construction is very simple: the stones which are 
little larger than those turned by the hand, and call- 
ed ehuckics, ave worked by means of an horizontal 
wheel; the spokes of which are cut like the valves of 
a venetian window, and set obliquely into the case 
OF a perpendicular shaft; and, upon these valves, a 
stream of water, from a narrow spout, at about four 
leet elevation, falls, with force enough, to give 
brisk motion to the machine. The water is brought 
to it, by banking up the stream of the nullah, till it 
acquires the necessary elevation. The hopper is a co- 
nical basket, suspended with the narrow end of the 
cone over the hole in the Stones ; and being kept in 
a gentle motion, it supplics them constantly and re- 
gularly. In this manner, two men relieving each 
other, will grind from tour to six maunds of grain in 
twenty-four hours. 


The village at Ghinouly consists of three buts. 
Seldom more than five or six together are to be met 
with; and it isa large village that has so many as 
ien. i 


The hills tp this situation, are not so close as those 
ta the road behind me ; the ground between, on cach 
side the nuilah, elevated and very pleasant ; and the 
cultivation carried to the very summits of those 
mountains. The sides of all, leok ereener than 
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any moderation in the heat of the day. The thermo- 
mivter was'up to ninety-five, and never, lowe 
seventy-two within my tent. 


On the 93d, after a walk of three hours and ten 
minutes, [arriv cedat Dosah, an inconsiderable village 
on the banks of the nullah, along which lay the great- 
est part of the road, from last encampment. ‘Vhis 
day’s journey exhibited a considerable variet y of sec- 
nery, being now a rugged path, between abr upt im- 
pending rocks, and now, little open spaces, surround- 
ed with gently sloping hills, the sides of which are 
div ersified with cl umps of fir, oak, and saul, and with 
cultivated ground. In one of these latter situations, 
the water is conducted from one side of the nullah, 
to the ficids en the other by an ingenious, though 
simple contrivance. A trough, formed by hollowing 
the body ofa large fir-tree, ‘1s placed across, where 
the over-hanging rocks favour the communication, 
and conducts a stream, suficient for the purpose of 
irrigation. ; 


The Koa-nullah has its source about three miles 
above Dosah to the north,. and its first small branch 
rises in a spring at LAGU Kaal, and receives in- 
crease from several small rilis, issuing from the sur- 
rounding hills, between Dewara- Kaal, and this place. 


The bed of the nullah hen contains great quanti- 
ties of Aica, of various tints, according to its im- 


pregnation w ith iron or other metallic ores: the 


mountains ae it in very considerable masses ; and, 
in many places, it falls crumbling down their sides, 
into the water-courses below. Thence it is carried 
away, by the currents, shining at the hottom, with a 
lustre little less brilliant than silver. None of it, 


however, is of so pure a transparency as to serve the | 


purposes to which this substance is usually applied, 


a 
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The thermometer, to-day, was at the highest nine- 
ty, and at fourin the morning down to sixty-five ; the 


` wind variable and threatening change of weather, 


The sportsman may here find ample source of 
amusement. Black partridge, hares, and quail, are 
found in plenty, without much labour ; and the eager 
pursuer, who does not consider the ascending of 
heights, and creeping into jungles, material obstacles 
to his amusement, will find two species of fowls, and 
the deer called parah, by the natives (Cervus Porci- 
nus, L.). č 


The fish of the nullah are small, but make a very 
tasted fry, and are an acceptable variety to thescanty 
supply of animal food procurable : they are mostly 
of the genus Cyprinus, four species of which I parti- 
cularly remarked. The manner of taking fish in these 
shallow rapid nullahs may not be unworthy of notice. 
One method is by rod and line; about eight or ten 
yards of one end of the line is filled with nooses, or 
snares, formed of horsehair from one to three or four 
hairs strong, according to the size of the fish expect- 
ed to'be caught; and at intervals of about fifteen 
inches, oblong pieces of iron are fixed, to prevent its 
being carried away by the force of the current: the 
other end of the line, perhaps ten or twelve yards, is 
passed through a bow, at the end of a short rod, and 
kept in the hand below, and both are managed in 
the same manner as a trowling rod and line; thus 
prepared, the fisherman casts the end with the snare 


across the stream, where he lets it remain about half 


aminute, during which time, he pokes a light forked 
stick, carried in the right hand, into holes about the 
stones, thus driving the fish up the stréam, against 


‘the snares of the line, and on taking it up, generally 


has secured from one to four fish. By these simple 
means, he seldom fails, in about half an hour, to get 
4 tolerable fry. 
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Another method, practised by the natives, is to 
stupify or kill them, with vegetable substances: for 
d pry hab 7 S s . ~ ` + 
aal this purpose they make choice ofa pool formed by the 
1 =; . . 3i r 
| current, and turning the stream, by heaping up stones,” 
| stop up the supply of fresh water into it, in the same 


Š manner, closing every outlet, then bruising the fruit 
Be _ of atree common here, they cast a quantity.into the 
‘o pool, and in about half an hour, its deleterions effect 


seldom fails to shew itself: the fish, unable to pre- 
serve their equilibrium, tumble about, rise to the sur- 
face ofthe water, and are easily taken with the hands. 


| On the 24th, in three hours thirty-five minutes, I 
reached Belhate. The scenery, on this day’s march, 
was more beautifully diversified, than in any preced- 
ing one. ‘The forests of oak, fir, and boorans*, are 
here more extensive, and the trees of greater magni- 
tude than any I have yet seen. Unfortunately, nei- 
ther the traveller’s mind, nor his eye, can be enough 
disengaged, to admire, in security, the sublimity of 
this prospect: for after the ascent of a pretty high 
zidge of mountains, the road is continued along their 
side; winding, and so narrow, that without constant 

| ; attention, you are in danger of being precipitated into 

| an alarming depth of valley on the right. ` 


Sy ` The spot, on which I encamped, is a narrow val- 
\ ley, separating the villages of Bedeyl and Belhate, 
which are nearly opposite to each other; the river 
| Nayaar running between, with a stream beautifully 
t transparent, in the direction of W. N. W. 


The principal source which forms this river, if I am 
to trust the authority of the natives, lies at a place 
called Doobree, about forty eight coss, or four days 
journey east (to a man on foot, without burthen;) 
and issues, in a considerable stream, from the root of 
a tree called Beh-kul. It falls into the Ganges, about 


* See the catalogue annexed to this paper. 
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natives have some communication in the rainy sea- 
son; and through this channel carry on asmall trat 
fic in iron, grain, &c. in canoes formed from the trunk 
of large Semel trees. i 


I crossed the river, in knee-deep water, and pitch- 
ed my tent under a large mango-tree, where two or 
three trees more afford ample shade for servants of all 
descriptions. 


The mountains in the neighbourhood of this’ val- 
ley lie in lamellated. strata of various coloured fissile 
stones or slate, froma dull clay colour, to ash, bluish 
black, light brown, and ferruginous brown; in some 


erran Sar spie ir 5 s 
piaces a vein of white quartz runs through, in an 1r- 


regular direction. 


The houses here are covered, with a kind, much 
resembling the common Writing’ slate, 


On the 25th I walked, in two hours and fifteen mi- 
nutes, to Nataana, a village of five or six houses 
upon the brow ofasloping hill. It looks into an ex- 
cessive deep valley, formed, by the surrounding hills, 
Into a harrow. bottom, resembling an inverted cone, 
and cultivated in ridges, down their sides, to the very 
Aase. The road from Belkate ascentls gradually, and 
the elevation here is such as considerably to reduce 
the temperature of the air. From an accident to my 
therniometer, T could only estimate this by my sen- 
sations, which did not indicate a hicher degree than 
eighty-five at noon. The natives say it continues 

$ T vw? 


_ thus cool, all the month of Alay, and they seldom, 


at any tinie, experience excessive heat, 


I pitched my tent, at the distance of three quarters 


of a mile from the village; near a little stream of wa- 
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ter, which supplies the wants of the inhabitants. Tt 
issues from the mouth of 2 bull, rudely hewn out of 
the rock, and fall into a reservoir below. The stream 
1s not larger than a musquet barrel, but the supply is 
always constant and clean, The wheat, in some 
parts, is now ripe, and the women employed in reap- 
ing it. 


The mountains, for some miles round Nataanee, 
have a naked appearance. No trees to be seen, but 
upon distant hilis; some bushes grow along the 
ridges, formed for banking up the earth: and the 
standing corn is almost the only vegetation besides, 
to be seen. The soil is scanty, and very ‘stony; and 
the crops thin, except those near the village, which 
are improved by the little manure the inhabitants 
give the land; they seem too indolent, however, to 
extend this improvement beyond one or two ridges: 
deed, as the carriage must be upon their own backs, 
the labour would be great. Their only cattle are 
bullocks, but those, as far as I could observe, are not 
used for the carriage of burthens. They draw the 
plough, trample out the corn: and the milk of the 
cows forms a principal part of the people’s sustenance. 
Ever since I ascended the ghauts, I observed the’ 


` same features mark the breed of oxen in those hills; 


they are low, not exceeding the height of the small 
Bengal cows; their bodies short and thick, legs very 


short; but slight appearance of that fleshy protub - 


rance, common to the male of these animals in iy- 


dustan; their horns are short, tapering, wide at their 
base, and gradually approximating towards their 
points, with a slight curve inwards: their heads 
short, and thick: the prevailing colour is from red 
to dark brown; with black noses, and black tips to 


their tails. 


Curiosity led me into the village, but what chiefly 
excited my attention, was the appearance of unclean- 
liness, indolence, and poverty; the only proof of their 
attention to some kind of comfort ope 

ure 
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ture of their houses, which are pf stone, laid in 4 
common mortar, with a sloping roof, covered with | 

fine slate, raised to a second floor, which is occupied 

i l by the family, while the lower, or ground one, gives 

t+ cover to their cattle in bad weather. £ 


] Their cows are the only animals to be met with 
; among them, they have neither dog, cat, goat, sheep, 
l f nor common fowls. 3 


On the 26th, I marched to Adwaanee, along a 
range of mountains, covered with forest trees, of va- v 
rious species. The distance from Nataana, by com- \ 
putation of the natives, is six coss. I was three 
hours and five minutes in walking it, and consider- 
œ ang the nature of the road, and time lost by the 
` stopping, I conclude the true distance to be about 
eight and a half miles. The distance would be con- 
siderably less, on a line drawn from Nataana-to this 
place, which regains the former direction, and places 
Adwaance about N. E. from the point marched from. 


This situation is a narrow, elevated ridge, expo- 

sed to the influence of a bleak and chilling wind. — 

= The only remnant of human industry is the scatter- 
| ed ruin of a house for the accommodation of travel- s| 


Fal 
j] lers. ; y 


i On the 27th, at half an hour past four in the morn- 

ang, I proceeded on my journey. The road con- A 

tinuing with an ascent, for about half an hour, 

drought me to the summit of aridge, from whence is à 

seen the lofty chain’ of snowy mountains, in a very 

extended line, from Cast to west. ‘Those mountains 

are seen from some parts of Rohilcund; but so re- 

] mote and indistinct, as to give no idea of the mag- 

; nificent scenery that now opened to my view; the 
grandeur of which was every moment encreasing by 

} the more powerful illumination of the rising sun. ~ 
te on : » ¢ rý 


Y 
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One of the most conspicuous summits of this chain 
is distinguished by the name of Hem, near the base 
of which is the famous place of Hindu worship called 
Buddec-nauth. It is marked to travellers by the 
greater breadth of its top; and rising in four or five 
rugged, but rather conical points. Its bearing from 
where I made these notes was N. N. E. 


The road, from this ridge, gradually descending, I 
arrived, at thirteen minutes past seven, at Teyhka-ca 
Maanda. . Here is only one indifferent building, for 
the accommodation of travellers, and a few scattered 
hamlets appear on the sides of distant moutztains. 


The air proved here as cold as at Adwaanee, and 
having no shelter from trees, was the more smartly 
felt. The rocks are of a course dull granite in some 
places; and in others, extensive beds of various kinds 
of schistus appear; most of them lying in a vertical 
position and near the upper surface, dividing into 
fine lamine, exhibiting colours, inclining: to purple, 
yellow and green. That most exposed to the air 
crumbles to dust under its influence. hoes 


On the 28th, I walked, in two hours fifty-five mi- 
nutes, to Chet-kote, situated in a confined valley, 
where the heat was excessive. In the early part of 
the march, over a gentle ascent, the snowy moun- 
tains, which had been concealed by a hill in front, 
suddenly emerging, presented a spectacle truly mag- 
nificent, E SA PDE gee 


29th April, 1796, Sirinagun. 


I left Chet-hote this morning at twenty-five mi- 
nutes past four, the descent still continuing; and 
twenty minutes walk brought me to a pretty large 
nullah which falls into the Aluknundra, a short dis- 
tance below Sirinagur. By banking up the stream, 
it is raised to an height sufficient to Wok TWO Mu, 
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three of those little mills called Pun Chukees, which — 
‚from their vicinity to the metropolis, are kept in con- 
stant employ. . ‘This nullah ‘is called Koonda Guud. 
The road continued along it for twenty-two minutes 
through little fields of unripe corn: leaving the 
nullah, I ascended for thirteen minutes, which 
brought me to the summit of a ridge, from whence I 
had a distinct view of the town and valley of Siri- 
nagur; and the winding course of: the Aluknundra 
river through it, running in a direction from east to 
west along the north side of the town. On the top 
of this hill,.a Fakeer has stationed himself, to con- 
tribute to the relief of the thirsty traveller, and deals 
out the waters of the holy Ganges for a pecuniary 
compensation. 

About fifteen minutes before six o'clock, I reached 
the valley, and the banks of the river five minutes 
after. I was here met by a person of the rajah’s 
household, who was sent to congratulate me, on 
having surmounted the obstacles of a difficult jour- 
ney;and to know what he could do for me, or what 
contribute to my immediate accommodation; offer- 
ing, if a house would be acceptable, to ciear one for 
my reception. ‘The compliment was pleasing, but 
I knew too well the structure of their habitations, to 
Suppose they could furnish me with better accam- 
modation than my tent. Therefore I declined. the 
offer, and chose for my encampment, a pretty thick 
mangoe groye, on the south west end of the town, 
near the foot of the hills. 


` As I may now promise myself a little rest from 
daily fatigue, I will take a slight retrospect of the 
country J have travelled over, hefore my attention is 
called to the objects that may here be worth particu- 


lar notice. 


assemblage of hilis, jumbled together in many forms 
and directions, sometimes in chains, lying parallel to 


From the ghaut of Coadecdra to Sirinagur, is an 


á 
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nected at their termination, by narrow ridges, run- 


-ning at right angles across the vallies between. Fhe 


summits of all are very narrow, and of various shapes, 
and the distances between each range short, conse- 
quently the vallies much confined, “and a late tra- 
veller justly observes, ‘¢ Not a spot is to be seen that 
would afford room to accommodate one thousand 
men in tents.” i 
Some of these ranges are covered with forests, and 
are always green, some are naked and stony, neither 
affording shelter to the birds of the air, nor the 
beasts of the field. The number in cultivation form 
the smallest part, but so few traces of either houses 
or inhabitants are to be seen, that to sum up the 
whole in one general conclusion, depopulation and 
poverty are striking features throughout, and a 
greater share of the country seems in the undisturbed 
possession of the birds and beasts of the forests, than 
appropriated to the residence of man. 


In the evening of this day, the rajah paid me the 
compliment of a visit, eco PANE, by his two bro- 
thers, and some other officers of his suite, besides a 
considerable crowd; of which, however, many more 
were led to gratify curiosity han belonged to the 
train of the rajah. Himself and brothers were on 
horseback, and except one or two others, the rest 
followed on foot. They dismounted at the entrance 
into the grove, where 1 met the rajah, and after the 
usual salutation, he introduced me to his brothers 
Pra-Kerem-Sau and Preren-Sau. 


This ceremony over, we proceeded to the tent, 
which was soon filled by this party of all descriptions: 
much order, however, was observed, and ane aja, 


_after some few c questions nth complimentary y remarks, 


staid about twenty minutes, when night approaching, 


he apologized for his hasty departure, and took leone: 
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He appears to be about twenty-seven years of age, 
in stature something under thé middle size, of slen- 
der make, regular features, but effeminate. He 
speaks quick, and not remarkably distinct. 


His elder brother is a stouter and more manly per- 
son; about twenty-four years, though he has the 
looks of riper age than his brother. They bear no 
resemblance to each other. The younger is a strong 
likeness of the rajah in make, features, and voice; a 
little under him in size, and, I believe, about nine- 
teen years of age. 


In their dresses, no signs of greatness or ostenta- 
tion appear; they were in plain muslin jamahs with 
coloured turbans and kummerbunds, without jewels 
or other decorations, nor was the dress of the rajah 
in any respect more distinguishing, than those of his 
brothers. 


I found the heat of this day very distressing ; 
sometimes without a breath of air, and when any 
was evident, it came with an unpleasant warmth. 


In the evening of the following day, I returned 
my visit to the rajah. He received me at the entrance 
of a court in front of the house, and conducted me 
by the hand to a square terrace in the center of it. 
l was here introduced to his vizier and dewan; and 
after being seated, and compliments over, he com- 
menced a conversation, by asking several questions 
relative tó my journey, manner of travelling, pur- 
pose for which I undertook such an expedition, re- 
peating several he had asked the preceding day, on 
that subject. z : 


Me made some remarks relative to the extent of 
the British possessions in India, spoke of the late 


j 


\ 
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F k Rohilla expedition, and noticed the knowledge 
1 ; the English possess in the art of war with admi- 
| ration, and as unequalled by -any other nation. He 
7. begged to be indulged with a sight of the exercise as 
F practised by our troops, and the little party of 
woo sepoys with me performed it, much to his amuse- 
ih ment and satisfaction. 2 


After a stay of about an hour, the evening being 
far advanced, I took-my leave. Ne: 


v The valley of Sirinagur extends about a m ile an 
/ a half- to the castward, and as much to the westward 

of the town. The river Aluknundra enters the val- 
P ley near a village called Seerkote, which bears E. , N. 
i from the town. Its course is nearly from east to 
| west ; the breadth of the channel from bank to bank 
} about 250 yards; but in the dry season it does not 
exceed eighty or 100 yards. At the western extre- 
mity of the valley, the current strikes with violence 
against the stony base of the mountain. Near this 
I place, the river is crossed by means of a contrivance 
| ae called here a joolah. Two scaffolds are erected in: 
e form of a gallows, one on each side of the stream: 
4 over these are stretched very thick ropes, to form, 
on each hand, a support for the rest of the bridge. 
To these, by means of pendant ropes, a ladder is 
fixed horizontally, and over this tottering frame the 
travellers pass. The main ropes are so slack that the 
middle of the bridge is within a foot of the water, 
its breadth will barely admit of two persons abreast. 
The current beneath runs with rapidity, and it would 
be dangerous even to a good swimmer, to fall from 
this bridge into the river. The breadth of the stream, 
vat this part, is about eighty yards, and its depth 
from ten to twenty fect. 


” Its bed is composed of large rounded stones, peb- 
da bles, gravel, and sand. In twe or three places, large 

ee | 3 fragments 
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: rs > 
fragments of tock remain; but if noobstacles of 


greater consequence exist, to retard the Navigation of - 


this branch of the river, floats of timber, or canoes, 
might at all seasons find a! passage through. 


j 


The town of Sirinagur occupies nearly the' center 
of the valley ; it is in length about three quarters of 
a mile; the breadth is much less; its form some 
what elliptic. It is formed with little attention, 
either to order or convenience. The houses are of 
stone, Tough and irregularly put together, with the 
common earth ; generally raised to a second floor ; 
and all are covered with slate. They are so crowded 
as to leave little more space for the street, than is 
sufficient for two persons to pass one another. The 
principal street, and indeed the only one deserving 
that name, runs east and west, through the middle of 
the town : this is pretty broad, and is the only bazar, 
or market of the place. 


The fajah’s house is about the middle of the town, 
ancl is the largest. in it; one part of it being raised to 
a fourth story. It is built of a Coarse granite, has the 
appearance of being very old, is much out of repair, 
and exceeding shabby. 


The town, viewed from an eminence, exhibits 
nothing striking or pleasing to the fancy. 


The roads which lead into the town, excepting one, 
are Very narrow, planted on each side with hedges of 
Euphorbia Canariensis, and backed with a wall of 
loose stones. 


In a country, possessing such a variety of cli- 


mate, it is natural to ask, what advantages induced 
the primitive settlers to preter the burning valley 


a aa 


x 
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of Sirinagur for the seat of government, to the more 
temperate and healthy situations in other parts of this 
mountainous tract. The result of my enquiries was 
what I expected. No other parts of the mountains, 
in the vicinity of the holy waters of the Ganges, pos- 
sess, at the same time, an equal extent of plain ground, 
and convenience of a sufficient and constant supply 
of running water, two indispensable requisites in the 
formation of an extensive settlement, and particularly 
to settlers whose religious tenets teach them (and just- 
ly so) to consider the former among the most valu- 
able gifts of nature; and enjoin them to a very liberal 
use of that blessing in the performance of some of the 
sacred functions of their cast. 


The foundation of this raje, by the records kept in 
the archieves of the state, is placed at a very remote 
period, but they are so blended with fabulous descrip- 
tion, that the account will hardly admit of being re- 
lated, much more of receiving the sanction of au- 
thenticity. 

It is stated that 3774 years before the accession of 
the present rajah, the country was divided into twen- 
ty-two purgunnahs, under the government of several 
chiefs, independant of each other, that they were 
united by the victorious exertions of a native of Ah- 
medabad Gujerat, named Bone Duunr, who with 
his brother Sepse Duunr, left their native country, 
to seek for better fortune: and entering the hilly 
tract, now called Sirinagur, took service with the ra- 
jah of the country. The former entertained in the 
service of the Chaandpore rajah, with whom, in a few 
years, he acquired considerable consequence, and was 
entrusted with high military authority. In this situ- 
ation, at,the advice of a Jougee, who appeared in a vi- 
sion, he formed the ambitious design, not only of 
seizing the possessions of his master, but of aiming 
at the conquestof the whole country; and such Was 
his success, that after deposing the rajah of Chaand- 
pore, who was by far the most powerful in the coun- 
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try, the rest became an easy conquest, and in-the: A 
space of a few months, the whole twenty-two dis- 
tricts are said to have been subdued to his controul, ~ 
and he continued to govern them under the title of 
rajah of Geruaal (the ancient name of the country) 


during the rest of his lite. 
certain the ler oth of hisreign, as also to prove who 
till the fifteenth generation of 
He is 


were his 


Dates 
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lineal a a, ApsjEY Par appears. 


said to have 


heen the founder of Sirinagur, 


are wantin 2 


to as- 


and there 


fixed the seat of government, where it Das. contmued, 


under a succession of sixty rajahs, including the prc- 


sent reigning one Purpoo M AAN SAA. 


At my particular request to the rajab, 
with the following 


nished 


have governed this country. 


NAMES. 


Numuet 
of years 
reigned. 


Bogh- Dhunt, the tirst 
rajah, between whose 


p reign and Adjey Pa-- 
al, 900 years passed, 
of which no records 


exist, 


Adjey Pa al 
His son, 


al, 


- Laak Paal, 

5 Dehrm Paal, 
Kerrem Paal, 
Narrain Deo, 
Jiurr Deo, 
Govin Deo, 

10 Raam Deo, 
Runjeet Deo, 
Juder Sain, 

COCHO] Guirklib Kasari Hniversityarid 


900 


50 


jey Pa- 


60 
55 
65 
70 


72 


AS 
AQ 
51 
53 


35 


30 


NAMES. 


Mungul Sain, 
Choora Mun, 


Chinta Mun,. ` 


Pooren Mun, 
Birk-e-Baan, 
Bir Baan, 
Soorey Baan, 
Kerreg Singh, 
Sooret. Singh, 
Mahah Singh, 
Anoop Sie h 
Pertaur Singh, 
Hurree Singh 
Jageen Naar 
Byjee Naat 
Gookul Naat 
Raam Naat, 
‘Goopce Naat, 


Į was fur- 
table of the princes. who 


Number 
of years 
reigned. 


39 
29 


Os 


F Nn S P L r 


Dor 6 tb 


oh DSD XÁ 
+urree SMN, | 
Je | aat, 
jee Naat, , 
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Lechme 
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Gobind Narrain, 35 
Lechmen Narrain, 37 


| 43 Jegget Narrain, 32 
a Mataub Narrain, 25 
g Sheetaub Narrain, 37 

/ Aunund Narrain, 42 
1 Herry Narrain, 45 
ri 50 Mahah Narrain, 33 


the information given 


by Beshaw, 


- word is to be taken, 
six thousand rupees. 


N p 


| 
| 


i The extent and limits of th 
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E oO | Namie? 
i J / NAMES. of years | NAMES. | of years 
J H reigned, reigned- 
Lechme Naat, 69 Kienjeet Narrain, 3 
Preeim Naat, 71 Raamroo, 212 BS} 
Saada Nund, 65 Chirstnroo, 49 
35 Perma Nund, 62 Jeggeroo, 42 
Maha Nund, 63. | 55 Herroo, 34 
Sooka Nund, 61 Futteh. Sah, 39 
Suba Chund, 59 Dooleb Sah, 50 
Tarra Chund, AA Purteet Sah, 35 
Ee 40 Maha Chund, 52 Lallet Sah, 40 
i vi Goolab Chund, 41 who died in 1781, 
H Ram Narrain, 59 and left foursons, 


was succeeded by 
the eldest 
60 Jakert Sah, QL 
and was succeed- 
ed by his brother 
the present Rajah, 
61 Purdoo Maan Sah. 


ca) 
J; 


Total of years 3,7744 


Is raje, according to 


by the rajah’s dewan, are 
marked on the south by Koadwara ghat computed 
p | forty coss from Strinagur. 
f dreenaut, called ten days journey, and on the west 
! thirty days journey. 


On the north. by Bud- 


E ; The annual revenue of this country, 1f the rajah’s 
does not exceed five lacks and 

This includes duties on ex- 
ports and imports, the produce 
of mines, and washing of gold. 


in grain, &c. working 


The 
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The collections on cultivation are.in some places 
paid in kind, in others’in specie, and generally in the 
proportion of one half of the produce of the soil. 


The remittances in specie, to the capital, I believe, 
are very inconsiderable; for a great deal goes in the 
payment of the troops allowed to each district, one 

:- fo th of whom are never in employ. Itis also a 
custom to pay, by tunkhas on different districts, the 
troops about the capital, some descriptions of ser- 
vants, and even the dancing girls and musicians 
who are kept in monthly hire. 


Of the latter description I met several, travelling, 
perhaps twenty or thirty. cosses, with an order on 
some Zeminear for three or four months arrears of 
pay. 


The produce on washing the sands for gold does: 
not depend on the quantity found, but upon the 
number employed in this business, each man under- 
taking this research, pays to the rajah,. for that pri-- 
vilege, the sum of one hundred rupees yearly, and 
the quantity-obtained is the property of the worker, 
without deduction. 


The different places, where it is sought for, are 

Kerempraag, Paeenkunda, Dewpraag, Rickercase, and 
- Laker-ghat, 

The posiffon of these five places, from the best 

` descriptions I could obtain, are as follows: Kerem- 

praag lies three days journey to the eastward of 

Kedirnaat, and on, a small river called the Pinder, 


< “which has its source in the district called Budhaan, 
farther east, but here joins the Aluknundra, °Pacen- X 
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kunda is on the Ganges; Dewpraag at the conflu- 
p ence of its’ two branches, called -Aluknundra and 
| ~ Baghyretty ; Rickercase is on the Ganges about 120 
cosses above Hurdwar ; and Laker-ghat a few cosses 
lower, on the same river. 


a At Naagpore and Dhunpore, the former forty 
‘a cosses N. X. and the latter fifty cosses N. of Sirina- 
a gtir, are two copper-mines. These.are worked eight 
4 months'in the year, the richness of the ore varies. 


much, but upon:an average produces fifty per cent 
of pure metal; one half of which goes to the rajah, . 


=v’ the other to defray the expence of extracting it from 
the mines, smelting, and paying overseers. 


At Dessouly fifty or fifty-five cosses east of Sirina- 
i gur, isa lead mine, the whole produce of this goes to 
the'rajah, and the people, who work it, are kept in 
constant’ pay, though their labour: is only required 
|! eight months out of twelve, and sometimes not so 
: long ; the quantity’ of ore extracted. being in pro- 
| portion ‘to the ‘demand the‘ rajah: has for it. -As a 
greater’ encouragement to the people who undertake 
f the working of this ‘mine, and in consideration of 
Ee _ the injury to which their health is exposed, they have 
= small portions of land given to them, on the produce 
“F. W | of which no taxis levied by the Zemindar.: 


Iron is produced in several parts of the country ; 
but particularly at Chaandpore, Belungh, Beechaan, 
and Cholah, but the labour of extracting it is so great, 
‘that the rajah gives up the whole to those who will — 
work ite Ly - 


Other sources of revenue are the importation of 
rock-salt and borax from Bootan ; musk in pods, 
chowries, hawks male and female, from the countries 

SS bordering on Buddreencat.. 
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From Paeenkunda comes a species of blanket call- 
ed Punckee. They are of sheep’s wool, of a texture 
resembling those sold in the Dooad and called Looees, 
but stronger and finer. 


From Rohilcund allkind of cotton cloths are im- 
ported, as also considerable quantities of salt, the 
kind brought from Lahore, known commonly by the 
name Nemuk Lahooree. ‘This the Bootan people carry 
back in exchange for the merchandize they bring. A 
kind of rice is also imported from the southern coun- 
tries, below the ghats, remarkable for the odour it 
diffuses, when boiled. Tt is produced in several 
parts of Hindustan, but particularly in the mountain- 


ous countries of Ramghur. 


At the different ghats or passes into the mountains, 
duties on imports and some kinds of exports are levi- 
ed ; which, according to the best information I could 
obtain, is on an average about six per cent on their 
value, but on some particular articles, an additional 
duty is laid. The pass at Coadwara is rented by an 
officer called Hakem, who pays annually to the rajah 
twelve thousand rupees. 


Upon the authority of the rajah’s historian, this 


rage was, for many years, exempt from tribute to 


any one. In the reign of Acsar, that prince de- 
manded of the rajah of Sirinagur, an account of the 
revenues of his rage, and a chart of the country. 
The rajah being then at court, repaired to the pre- 
scuce the following day; and in obedience to the 
commands of the king, presented a true statement 
of his finances, and for the chart of the country, he 
humorously introduced a lean camel, saying ‘‘ this 
is a faithful picture of the territory I possess > up and 
down (ooncha necchu), and’ very poor.” The kine 


- smiled at the ingenuity of the thought, and told him 


eae the revenues of a country realized with so 

much labour, and in 
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thing to demand. From that period, to the invasion 
of the country, by the Gorka rajah, it docs not ap- 
pear that tribute has been paid to any one ; but on 
the restoration of peace, some time in the year 1792, 
that rajah demanded, in consideration of relinquish- 
ing all the conquests he had made ‘in the Strinagur 
country, that it should be subject to the payment of 
the sum of 25,000 rupees annually. This stipulation 
was ratified by the Strinagur rajah, and the tribute is 
regularly paid. A vakeel, on his part, resides at the 
court of theGorkavajah ; and at the period when the 
tribute becomes due, an officer issent, half way be- 
tween Napaul and Sirinagur, to meet and receive it. 


The standing forces of the rajah consist of about 
5000 men, commonly called Peadahs: these are va- 
riously armed, according to the custom of the part of 
the country in which they are stationed ; that is to 
say, with match-locks, bows and arrows, and the 
sword and shield: the greater number bear the latter, 
and it is the established and favourite weapon of the 
country. This body of men is distributed through 
the several districts, to assist in the collections of the 
country. One thousand of the number remain at 
the capital. No attention is shewn either to their 
dress, or discipline, and they are paid with little re- 
gularity. 


The natives of Sirinagur profess the Hindu religion, 
in the exercise of which I could not discover any va- 
riation, from the practice of the lower parts of Min- 
dustan. i 


The town is inhabited by two races of people, dis- 
tinguished by a difference of feature. This I am in- 
clined to account for, by supposing that many of the 
natives of the lower countries have, at different and 
distant periods, emigrated to this part of the world, 
for the advantage of commerce. It is also common 


- for men of opulence and extensive trade, in- other 


L4 parts 
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parts of India, to send their agents here, to establish , 


_a kind of central communication, between Bootaan 


and the lower Hindustan. Many of these people have 
settled for the rest of their lives, and their families, 
naturalized, and knowing no other homes. have con- 
tinued, and encreased. From. the difference, in 
stature and features, between these people and the 
aborigines of the country, i¢ may be concluded that 
they have little or no intercourse together. ‘The lat- 
ter are of lower stature, they have better proportioned 
limbs, faces rounder,’ eyes a little smaller, and noses 
shorter, but not flattened. 


The dress of the Strinagur mountains is seldom 
more, among the men, in the cold season, than a 
course thick blanket, folded loosely over the body, 
so as to cover all the breast, and reaching just below 
the knee. The legs and arms remain uncovered ; on 
their heads they wear a small cap, and on their feet, 
a kind of netted sandal,’ made of leather thongs, with 
soles of thicker leather. In the hot season, they 
wear a kind of frock, of a coarse cloth, manufactur- 
ed in the country, from the common cultivated hemp.. 
This the women also wear, made into a close bodied 
kind of gown and petticoat, with sleeves to the el- 
bow, above the breast drawing together .with a 
string. Over all, they wear a loose cotton cloth, of 
lighter texture ; they have seldom any other orna- 
ments than beads of glass about their necks, and 
tings of various coloured glass upon their wrists. 


T observed many of the natives of Sirinagur afilicted 
with those tumours in the neck commonly called 
wens: some were of-a very large size, but never 
troublesome, or attéifded with pain. From my en- 
quiries, this disorder. is. not general through. the 
country, but incident only to those natives who re- 


side near rivers which reccive increase from the melt- 


ing snows. ' vy 
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_ The country to the northward of Sirinagur, when 
viewed from one of the highest ridges, -above the 
valley, discovers five or six ranges or broken chains’ 
of hills rising with a gradation above each other. 
The last or most elevated, reaches, to appearance, 
about half way up from the base of the stupendous 
Himalaya, whose snowy summits terminate the view 
from hence. None of the intermediate ranges ex- 
hibit the smallest appearance of snow; and though, 
in the winter season, those nearest to the high ridge, 
may receive partial falls of it, yet no part remains 
long upon their surfaces. 


With the inclination to pay all’possible deference 
and submission to the accuracy and judgment of Mr. 
Daniex, who visited this capital in 1789, yet I must 
here notice a remark by Mr. RENNELL in his last 
valuable memoir ofa map of Hindustan, given upon the 
authority of the former. The reader is thereinduced 
to conclude that a part of the base of the snowy 
mountains, is at a very inconsiderable distance from 
the valley of Strinagur. 


Mr. DANIEL acknowledges, however, he trusted 
to the reports of the natives, who make the distance 
fourteen or fifteen geographic miles. But it is cer- 


tainly much greater, -and, I believe, cannot be less’ 
than eighty English miles. 


I have observed elsewhere that in tracing the 
river’ Aluknundra from below upwards, through the 
valley of Strinagur, the course is eastern; and I find, 
as far as the information of-+the natives can be trusted, 
that in a distance of about three days journey, it 
takes a more northerly direction, near a place called 
Roodreepraag, where it is joined by a river about - 
half its size, called Kallee Gonga, the source of 
which is in the mountains near Kidaar-nauth to the 
north: and its principal branch from a place called 
Sindoo Sogur, issuing out of the rocks. From Rood- 


reeprade tne se is continued about N. E. and 
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at the distance of three days journey, in that direc- 
tion, near Kerempraag, the Aluknundra receives 2 


small river,. called Pinder, the source of which is in 


Budhaan, the country bordering the rajah’s territo- 
(2 y ~ 
ries on the N, E. 


From Kerempraag, at the distance of two days 
journey, in much the same direction, and near a 
place called Nundpraag, it receives the Gurrela 
Ganga. This branch runs through the district of 
Dessouly, and has its source in the mountains to the 
eastward. 


From Nundpraag, the Aluknundra is said to take 
a more northerly direction, and at Bissenpraag, re- 


` ceives a river from the eastward as large as itself; 


called Dood. Ganga, or the milk river, it also is known 
by the name Dhoulee. Pretty near its junction with 
the Aluknundra, it runs between two villages called 
Gurra and Nitty. 


Bissenpraag is situated near the base of the moun- 
tain, ọn which stands the famous temple of Buddree- 
nadi; and is of some importance, as being the resi- 
dence of the pundits and principal Hindus of Buddree- 
naat. ere they hold their durbars, exercise their 
taws and the duties of their religion, in the greatest 
state of security from foreign intruders, and can at 
any time seclude themselves from the rest of the 
world, by a removal of the joaiahs or rope bridges, 
which form the communication across the Aluk- 
nundra. - 


1 


The town consists of about 800 houses, it is a 
place of some trade, and the inhabitants are all Min- 
dus: my informer told me, no one of any other reli- 
gion, has yet found his way to Buddrenaat, and 
that if I attempted the visit, it must be at the ex- 
press permission of the rajah of Strinagur. Tt was, 
hitherto, a part of my plan, to proceed as far as that 
eciebrated spot, and I had eyer encouragenent 
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~ believe this permission would have been granted me. 


But I found, on the most particular enquiry, as to- 
the nature. of the road, that I should not be able to 
execute the journey in less than fifteen days; even 
without halting, for the purpose of rest, or prose- 
cuting any enquiries, relative to the nature or pro- 
ductions of the country. My retutn, therefore, could 
not have been effected in time to leave the moun- 
tainous country before the commencement of the pe- 
riodical rains. I consequently determined on leaving 
Sirinagur, and marching back by the tract I came, 


The immediate execution of this plan became ne- 
cessary, because the excessive heat had already begun 
to shew its influence upon my servants, two or three 
of whom were laid up with violent fevers. I there- 
fore took leave of the rajah on the evening of the 
2d, and next morning began my march towards 
Futtehgurh; which was accomplished, without any 
occurrence, that merits to be recorded. 
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ENUMERATION of PLANTS noticed in the fire- 


; ceding Tour, between Hurdwar and Sirina~ 
gur, in the months of April and May, 1796, 


MONANDRIA: MONOGYNIA. 


Costus Speciosus of Dr. Smiru.—Common to the 
skirts of these mountains; the stems now in a dry 


and withered state, the roots brought thence have 
since flowered. Flowers white, large, produced in 
a close imbricated terminal spike. Leaves sessile, 
m spiral like order, Janced, entre, one nerved, 
smooth, veinless. Calyx above, cylindrical, tubu- 
lar, three cleft; divisions lanced, erect, coloured, 
permanent. Petals three, unequal, oyate, pointed, 
with, the base slightly truncated. Nectary one 
Ieaved, large, waved, spreading, two lipp’d: base 
tubular, superior lip oblong, lanced, three toothed, 


shorter than the inferior, anther-bearing. Anthers 


oblong, two parted, adhering to the upper lip of 
the nectary, an inch below the point. Germ be- 
neath, roundish, gibbous, style shorter than the 
nectary, filiform, placed between the anthers. 
Stigma headed. Pericarp, &c. as in Lry. crown- 
ed with the highly coloured calyx. Flowers in 
August. 


Curcuma.—In the forests between Jurdwar and 


Coudwara ghat, now in flower. Scape from nine 
to twelve inches high, crowded with yellow flowers 
and numerous large, ovate-pointed bracts, imbri- 
cated; and towards the extremity of the scape, 


highly coloured with a rose red. ` Leayes radical, 


long, and lanced, but do not appear during inflo- 
rescence. 


DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


With climbing stem, columnar; 
branches opposite, distant. Leaves simple, oppo- 
site, petioled, oblong, ovate, accuminate, entire, 
smooth, four inches by one anda half Flowers 


ah 
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axillary, sometimes ferminal ; peduncles long, ‘slen- 
der, threadform, two'or three from the same base, 
one flowered. Calyx very small, tubular, five- 
toothed: toothlets short. Corol tubular, long. 
Border five-parted, divisions longer than the tube, 
linear. Found climbing among other bushes at Dosah. 
Jasminum 2.—Leayes simple, paired, few, petioled, 
ovate, much rounded, entire, terminated by ashort | 
obtuse acumen; the „large leaves three and a half 
inches long, two and a half broad. Flowers in 
Y small terminal cymes. Calyx belled, small, five- 
toothed ; toothlets linear, distant. Corol tubular, 
cylindrical. Border the length of the tube, five- 
parted, oblong, equal. Grows to a small tree, in | 
the forests about Murdar. Flowers, white, sweet | 
scented. 


Jasminum 3.—Leaves alternate, pinnated with an odd 
one; leaflets from two to three pair, subsessile, 
lance-ovate, entire, smooth, the lower ones least, 
terminal one largest, eleven lines by five, but vari- 
able. Petiolesangular. Peduncles terminal, slen- 
der, one flowered. Calyx small, belled, five-tooth- 
ed; toothlets, awled, small, distant. Corol, tubu- 
lar, long. Border five- parted, divisions ovate, 

= shorter than the tube, spreading. Branches angu- 
lar, straggling. Found on the side of a water- 
course, between the mountains at Adwaanec, grows 
to a large bush, tlowers yellow, and very sweet. 

Justicia Thyrsiformis.—Leaves opposite, petioled, ellip- 
tico-lanceolate, intire. The flowers are produced on 
thyrse-like terminal spikes, intermixed with nume- | 

rous oblong bracts, rmgent, and of a dull orange | 
Í colour. It comes nearest to Justicia Coccinea of | 
Dr. Surru, in 2d Fas. No. 8. The trivial name | 
is added on the opinion of Doctor Roxsuren. It | 
: = grows to a large strong bush on the sides of the i 
a oe Koa-nullah, near Amsour. | 
Salvia integrifolia, — Leaves opposite, sessile, sub- | 
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i of the stem. Flowers in whorls; of a light blue; 


| about six in each whorl. Calyx two lipped, the ~ 


upper lip three toothed, the lower two toothed, 
. and twice longer; the mouth much enlarged. 
{7 -Grows among stones, with a strong fibrous root, 
~ difficult to withdraw. Stem herbaceous, about a 
foot high, angular. The natives gather the young 
flowers and dress with their common food. The 
specific name is given on the opinion of Doctor 
Roxpoureu. 


TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Faleriana.—Leaves various, those of the root heartéd, 
obtuse intire ; petioles semicylindrical, long, dow- 
ny, stem leaves sessile, more pointed, sometimes 
slightly lobed at the base. Flowers triandrous, of 
a pale pink and white, in compound terminal um- 
bells. Seeds crowned with a twelve-rayed pappus. 
Root fleshy, sending forth many lone slender fibres, 
soon after taken out of the earth, becomes highly 
scented, which it retains as long as in a vegetating 
state. [tis found in several parts of the moun= 
tains, affects moist and shaded situations, is herba- 

$ ecous, grows to about cighteen inches high, very 

A slender. It seems to differ only in the root from 
the Jalamansi of Doctor Roxsurex, to which these 
have no resemblance. 


TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


the neighbourhood of Ghinouly, near the Koa-nul- 
Mth, acquires the size of a pretty large tree, though 


of deformed growth, now in flower. Flowers white, 


numerous, 
PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


„Androsace, rotundifolia. — A beautiful little herba- 
—ceous plant, ‘found ih great abundance on the 


most clevated tidges of mountains ONE SAA Saton USA 
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“Lrora. tomentosa of Doctor Roxzuren.—Found in” 


—— 
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E journey S. W. of Sirinagur. Leaves radical, pe- 
tioled, subrotund, irregularly sinuated. Petioles 
very lone, villous. Flowers about the size of a cow- 

slip, in umbells, a pretty mixture of white and red, 
with tints of yellow. Involucre, many leaved, the 
leaves toothed.’ Perianths, unequal, in some flow- 
ers larger than the corol, many scattered hairs 
nuxed with the flowers. 


-Lonicera quinguelocularis. —A pretty large bush, with 
= Jong slender branches. Leaves opposite, petioled, 
ovate, pointed, sometimes elliptical, entire. _ Flow- 
ers axillary, on short solitary peduncles, each pe- 
duncle raising {wo sessile florets. At the base of 
the florets, a one- -leaved bract, or rather, I think, 
common calyx, two parted, divisions ovate, con- 
cave, coloured. Proper perianth above, small, five 
toothed, coloured, withering. Corol, one petalled, 
tubular. Border two parted, or two lipp’d; upper 
lip oblong, obtuse, entire, reflected; lower more 
than twice broader, four toothed. Pericarp in an 
half ripe state, appears to be a capsule, five celled, 
with about five small ovate, redsceds in each cell. 
Doctor Roxpuren considers the characters of 
Lonicera wd Hamellia united in this plant, but 
thinks the irregular corol will fix it as a specimen 
of the former, and to the second section thereof, 
and comes nearest Xylosteum, but the five celled 
capsule, and very short common peduncle precludes 
the idea of their being the same. It grows in the 
vallies about Adwaance. 

Verbascum Thapsus.—In the valley neat Dosahs a ro- 
bust plant, from four to five feet high, and from 
the profusion of its yellow flowers, very showy- 
The natives have a superstitious notion of the efti- 

cacy of this plant in protecting them from the visi- 

x - tations of evil spirits. It is known by the name 

E Aakul-ber, or ver. P 

= = f ? 

f Datura, Stramonium.—tin every- part of the moun- 

tains, where villages are found. The natives are 
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the seeds to increase. the intoxicating powers of 

- their common spirituous liquors. The capsules 
they use as a suppurative. Datura is also the name 
of this plant, in most parts of Hindustan; and pro- 
bably has been -carried from the east, ‘to the wes- 
tern world. 


: Lhretia Tinifolia.—Found both above and below the 


ghauts—grows to a pretty large tree, now in flower, 
ripens its fruit about the end of Muy. The berry 
is about the size of a pepper corn, one celled, four 
seeded, of an orange yellow insipidly sweet. The 
natives pickle the unripe berries in vinegar, and 
eat with their common food. ; 

Vintilago.—Leaves alternate, petioled, two faced, ob- 
long-ovate, acuminated, slightly, serrated, serra- 
tures wide, unequal: petioles very short, cylindri- 
cal, downy. Panicles terminal, peduncles, downy. 
This plant climbs over other trees with a strong 
contorted stem. The natives of the mountains ap- 
ply the bark in a green state, to many useful pur- 
poses, as cordage. 

Celastrus Scandens 1.—In most of the forests about 
Hurdwar, and vallies above the ghauts. 

Celastrus 2.—Leaves alternate, petioled, subrotund, 
acuminated, serrulate, smooth. Branches slender, 
cylindrical, spotted. Flowers, in terminal dicho- 
tomous, panicles, very small, pale green. Grows 
to a small tree—in the valley about Dosah and 
Ghinouly. 

Cedrela.—The tree commonly called Toon, described 
by Sir Wittiam Jones, in A. R. vol. IV, page 
281, 1s found in the forests bordering the moun- 
„tains below the ghauts. Grows toa tall tree, but 
seldom of considerable thickness. Is more in es- 

“teem for household furniture by Meropeans, than 

` forany use the watives put it to; bears resemblance 
to mahogany, but of much coarser fibre. 


T Doubtful genus coming nearest to Hirtella.—A small 


tree on the verge ofa rivulet, a few miles S. W. of 
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highly coloured, of a dark shining red, the nerves 
and veins of the Da TERN i f 
ames sie he leaves, young branches and leaves 
coloured in the same manner. . Flowers very small 
x. p % < x -pna Da s 2 
pi oduced on terminal compound diffuse panicles. 
Peduncles long, very slender, filiform, hairy, 
etgina CAs 4 B y MAE af 2 
stained. Calyx beneath, five cleft, divisions equal, 
ovate pointed. Corol, five petals, equal, ovate, 
obtuse, filaments five, very short. Germ, reniform 
2 > 
compressed. Style from’ the depressed margin of 
the germ, very short. Stigma simple, a little de- 
pressed. Pericarp, resembles a legume, about the 
size of the seed of Eroum-lens, renitorm, con- 
taiumg one seed of the same shape, attached to 
the suture of the valve. 
etis. — Leaves agree pretty well with the description 
of v. Indica, except that in this plant, they are ex- 
tremely hoary on both sides, white beneath, brown ` 
above, five nerved. ‘The petioles, peduncles, and 
curl, are also very hoary. Grows in dry situations 
in the forests about Dosah and Belkate, now in 


flower. 


od 


Crardenia Uliginosa 1. Roxpuncu.—Grows to a large 


tree in the forests en the borders of the mountain, 
between Hurdwar and Coadwara. .'The flowers 
hexandrous, very large, coriaceous, of a cream 
white. It is found also in the lower parts of Ro- 
hilcund near iuttehgurh, flowers in the month of 


SURE, 


Gardenia 2.—A small tree in the vicinity of Hurdwar, 


thorny, branches opposite and thorny, thorns op- 
posite, diverging, rigid streight, one terminating 
the branch, an inch or more in length. Leaves 
obvate, attenuated at the base, half sessile, bundled, 
three or more entire. i'lowers mostly hexandrots ; 
of a yellowish white mixed with ercen, scattered 
about the extremities of the branches, sessile; du- 
ring inflorescence, few leaves on the tree, and those 
of the preceding year, ripe fruit remaining, about 
the bigness of a middle sized orange, orbicular ; 
resembles more a drupe than berry. Seeds nume- 
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rous, nestling in a softish pulp, contained in a harg 
five or six valved shell, and this enveloped in 2 
spongy fleshy pulp, half an inch thick, of a green- 
ish white within, externally of a brownish ash, and: 
smooth. 


Gardenia 3.—A plant of humble growth, shrubby, 


none seen exceeding two feet in height, growing 
among fragments of rocks on the elevated ridge 
near Chichooa. Leaves terminating the branches, 
without order, rather crowded, petioled, mostly 
obovate, entire, smooth, one inch by half an inch,’ 
petiole very short. Flowers axillary, single, on 
solitary short peduncles, of a greenish white colour, 
and very sweet to the smell. Perianth above, one 
leaved, half five cleft, divisions zwled, erect, per- 
manent. Corol, funnel form, tube long, widening 
upwards, partly closed about the middle by a ring 
of silky down. Border five-parted, divisions ovate, 
equal. Filaments short, within the tube.  An- 
thers oblong, partly within the tube. Germ glo- 
bular. Style length of the tube. Stigma two 
lobed, lobes, ovate, flattened, appressed. Pericarp, 
a berry crowned with the calyx, about the size of 
a common pea, one celled, four seeded. 


Nerium reticulata. 1.—A strong climber, about the 


trees near Amsour. 


Nerium %:—With leaves opposite, petioled, ovate, 


pointed entire, downy; petioles very short, gib- 
bous: follicles two, long, a little compressed, 
breadth of the forefinger. The flowers terminate 
the branches, on four or five short dividéd pedun- 
eles, about the size of a primrose, of a greenish 


` white, very sweet scented. Tt is found in plenty 


‘in the forests at the foot of the ghaut. Both flow- 
er and fruit now on the tree. The nectary in this 


species differs from the generic description ; it is 


here composed of twelve yellow tridentated scales, 
about half the length of the stamens, neither are 
the anthers terminated by threads, but rigid at the 
apices. I have called it a Nerium in deference to 
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N the judgment of a better botanist, but it will bear 
i comparison with the next genus £chites, I think. 
Echites Antidysentricum. Rox.—A small tree in the 
forests about Tlurdwar. Leaves opposite, half or 
sub-petioled, ovate, oblong, pointed, entire, waved, 
smooth, shining, one nerved, with many pairs of 
lateral, ‘parallel, ribs. he Ihren characters of 

the fructification, do not strictly agree with this 

plant. The nect: wy is here wanting. Anthers al- 

most at the bottom of the tube, f filemenf, scarcely 

y any. The follicles agree with those of A Verium An- 


Y tedysentri icum. ‘The seeds are in great rer pute among 


the natives of Hindustanas a v ermifuge. 

‘Genus not determincd.—A small tree, or rather large 

bush, growing by the road side near LTeyha-ha- Ma- 
anda. Leaves about the tops of the branches, i Irre- 
gularly opposite, petioled, A te, variously pointed, 
serrated, smooth, one nerved; petioles short. Flow- 
ers panicled about the ends of the branches— 
yellowish, with many brown veins, more coloured 
above. Caly x five cleft, expanding, the divisions 
slig! btly lacerated at the edges, rounded, coloured. 
Corol, five pel taled—petals “oblong, ovate, obtuse, 
twice larger than the calyx, with a short claw. 
Filaments five, shorter than the corol, enlarged be- 
low, and resembling the germ, slightly coalescing 
-at the base into a ring. Reinet oblong, erect. 
Germ above, orbicular, smooth, the size af the 
glandulous base of the;stamens, in the center of 
them. Style the length of the stamens, filiform, stig- 
“ma simple, truncated. Pericarp, not seen. 


PEN NTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 
Apocynum.—A strong climbing bush , spreading itself 
‘ with much profusion over “the under wood of fo- 
rests between Dosah and Strinagur. The flowers 
: numerous, pure white, and highly scented, size of 


4 


Se a primrose, branches cylindrical, opposite, leaves in 


the same order, petioled, lance-ovate, entire, 
smooth ; petioles short. ` Calyx five- ‘pated, small, 
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ieneth of the calyx. Border five cleft, segments, 

D v o aur a 
equal, rounded, spreading. Nectary, five glandu- 

lous bodies, surrounding the germ, filaments five, 
short,-compressed, internally downy, anthers rigid, 
oblong, pointed, converging, cleit at the base. 
Germs two. Style length of the stamens, stigma 
oval, compressed, twve-lobed, attenuated. Pericarp, 
follicles two, oblong, bellied, pointed, smooth, 

HA ted 

one celled, one valved, seeds numerous, impricated, 
compressed, crowned with long silky pappus. It 
bears some affinity to the genus Æchites. It is also 
found in several parts of Rohilewndand the Dooah. 


Asclepias dowdtful.—A shrubby climber, now coming 


into flower—branches cylindrical, smooth, oppo- 
site. Leaves opposite, Mart ovate, much rounded 
beneath,’ pointed above, petioled. Flowers in ax- 
illary nodding cymes, ofa pale green. Calyx five- 
cleft, smali, villous, divisions ovate, equal, spread- 
ing. Corol flat, border five-cleft, segments broad, 
obtusely ovate. Nectary, five glandular corpus- 
cles, into which the anthers are inserted without 
filaments. Germs two, styles none. Pericarp not 
seen, therefore its place in the system yet doubtful. 
Found near the ghat of Coadwara. 


Heruarig, deubtful.—A_ shrubby bush, with nume- 


rous slender stems and branches, and covered with 
a profusion of minute yellow flowers. Leaves al- 
ternate, petioled, ovate, rather clliptical, entire, 
smooth, petioles short. Calyx five-parted, divi- 
sions unequal, erect, coloured. Corol none. Nec- 
tary, five minute glandulous, three toothed-scales 
surrounding the foot of thestyles. Filaments five, 
capillary, longer than the calyx, erect, inserted 
into the base of the calyx. Anthers, simple, erect. 


t 
Styles two, filiform. Stigmas simple, recurvated. 


Germ too minute for inspection in its present state, 
and as the pericarp isnot yet seen, future observa-. 
tion must determine the genus yet doubtful. Many 
bushes of it grow in the torest about Coadwara—it 
ERS kEi UAersly MAMA oreki digilsed bess Fonik USA 

may. 
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may conclude the month of June would be a fitter 
time forthe examination. 

Gentiana Nana. —Growing and flowering, in much 
abundance and beauty, on the elevated mountains 
near Chichooa. 


PENTANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


A slender twiggy climbing plant, on the mountains 
de near Hurdwur. Benene alternate, colana i | 
smooth, scattered. Leaves alternate, shortly pe- 

- tioled, ovate, oblong, attenuated, sometimes a lit- 

y tle hearted at the base, entire, smooth, distant. 
Near the termination of each branch is generally 

one simple cirrus. Flowers terminal, sometimes 
axillary, in slender diffuse panicles, rather incon- 
spicuous, and very small. Calyx, one leaved, half 
five-cleft, divisions equal. Coro! none. Stamens 

five, little longer than the calyx. Anthers twin. 
. Germs three, orbicular, smooth, very small. Style ~ 
| one, the length of the stamens,. Stigma headed, 
five-cornered. Pericarp. 


a 
PENTANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

Linum ea Roxzg.—A ae well known in 

l our gardens at Cawnporeand Lucknow, by the name 


Gul-ashurfce, isa native of the high mountains, 
| between Nutaana and Adwaanee. It is perennial, 


shrubby, grows to a spreading bush about four feet 
: high, stem and branches erect, slender, piped. It 
j makes a handsome Appo earance with its numerous 
| yellow flowers in Afurchand April, would doubt- 
less by some care thrive in the climate of Britain, 


HENANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Berberis Llicifolia.—Grows in plenty in the valley 
through which the Kow AAA has its course, now 
E fall in flow er, and green fruit. ‘The fruit w hen ripe 

is black, and eat by the natives. ‘Lhe wood is of a 


Aas deep 
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deep yellow, and used in dying, but under the ma- 
nagement of the natives ‘the colour is not per- 
> 


H 


manent. : 

HEXANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

Rumer Aegyptius and Rumex Acetosella.—Along the 
sides and dry parts of the Koa-nullah. 


OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 5 


Polygonum 'Concolculus.—-Growing elong the sides 
of the Koa-nullah. In some parts of these moun- 


tains it is cultivated for common food among 
the poorer natives. 


ENEANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Laurus Cassia. —Grows to the size of asmall tree, on 
the- sides of the mountains, near the roads to the 
northward of Belkate. In addition to the Linnean 
generic characters, noticed. Petals hairy, anthers 
the length of the filaments, slightly compressed, 
four celled, four valved, or with four lids, which on 
the exclusion of the pollen, fly up, and leave the 
cells very distinct. 


DECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Bauhinia Scandens.—Growing on the skirts of the 
forest along the G anges, near Hurdwar, spreading 
itself most, profusely over the heads of every other 
tree; and mostly concealing with its broad leaves, 
the foliage and branches of the trees on which it 
climbs. The flowers are a mixture of white and 
cream colour, produced on simple terminal ra- 
cemes. Stamens unequal, three only fertile. Le- 
gume large compressed. Found also on the moun- 
tains above the ghats. 

Bauhinia Variegata—Common to the ‘mountains; 
also a variety with milk white flowers, both in 
flower, ae 

aa Guilandina 
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Guilandina Moringa.—In the forests at the foot -of 


the mountains. Trees very large and numerous, 
now in fruit only. 


Murraya Exotica. —Growing to the size of a large 


bush in the valley near Amsour, now in flower. 
Melia Azadirachta. —Grows to a large spreading: tree 
in the forest near Coadwara, now in flower. 


Doubtful. —Growi ing near Cogdwara at the foot of the 


ghat, and m the neighbourhood of Murdwar, a 
large spreading lofty tree, full in flower, the youns 
leaves just starting forth ; these are pinnated : leat. 
lets from five to six pair, with an odd one, sessile, 
ovate, pointed, serrated. Flowers of a pale yel- 
low, varied by tints of brownish orange from the 
coloured calyxes, produced on terminal compound 
racemes. Calyx one leaved, pitchered, coloured, | 
moutl: five-cleft, expanding, withering. . Corol 
petals, five, lance-linear, alternate with the divi- 
sions of the calyx, and inserted into the sinuses. 
stamens, filaments ten, awled, hairy, the alternate 
_ones shorter, inserted into the calyx, anthers ob 
long, furrowed. Pistil, germ above, roundish, 
siig Tey depressed. Style thread-form, the length 
of the calyx, hairy, partly coloured. Stigma, 
headed, de pressed, ‘ive-cornered. Pericarp drupe, 
dry, orbicular, with distant rounded angles, de- 
pressed, Seed, nuts five, size of a small pepper- 
corn, sandik hard, Torak. each containing 
one ‘seed, of the same form. It comes” nearest 
to Quisy: uals, and if it cannot be admitted there, 
will probably form a new genus. 


Doubttul.—Growing in forests of oak on the high 


ridge of mountains near ddwaanee, 2 large tree, 
just now conspicuous, for its abundant display of 
‘lar ge crimson flowers, leaves without order about 
the uj pper part of the branches, petioled, lance- ob- 
long, entire smooth above, hoary white beneath. 
The flowers, are produced on ‘terminal simple 
racemes. Calyx one leaved, very small, coloured, 
five toothed, toothlets obtuse, the two superior 
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onés larger, deciduous. Corol, one petaled, large, 
tubular, bell mouthed, tube very wide, contract- 
ing at the case. Border five cleft, divisions broad, 
unequally end nicked. Stamens, filaments ten, 
of unequal lengths, the longest the length of the 
corol, erect, appressed to the sides of the germ. 
Anthers oblong, thick, incumbent. Germ above, 
columnar, hoary, marked with the pressure of the 
stamens. Style longer than the stamens. -Stigma 
headed, round, depressed. Pericarp, capsule, co- 
lumnar, ten celled, many seeded. It approaches 
nearest to Rhododendron, but will probably not be 
admissible there; and, perhaps, will form a new 
genus. The natives called it Boorans, the wood 
is used for making the stocks of matchlocks. 
‘Arbutus doubtful.—A tree of medium size found in 
forests of fir, oak, &c. between Nataana and Ad- 
waanec, crowded racemes of white monepctalous 
flowers, terminal and drooping. Leaves alternate, 
petioled ovate, pointed, entire, Calyx half five- 
cleft, small, divisions ovate, erect. Corol pitcher- 
ed, many times longer than the calyx, bellied, 
neck very narrow ; mouth five toothed, teothlets 


— equal, short, obtuse. Stamens, filaments ten, 


sometimes longer than the coral, and confined by 
the narrowness of the neck within it, awled, thick 
at the base, somewhat hairy, inserted into the 
base of the tube. Germ above, globular, seated 
on a five-cornered fleshy receptacle. Pericarp (in 
an unripe state) berry five-celled, many seeded. 
The natives call the trce Aiuaar, and apply the 
“expressed juice of the leaves with much suceess in 
cutaneous eruptions. : 
DECANDRIA TRIGY NIA. 


Banisteria Benghalensis, Lin, syst. Nat. cur. GMEL, 


` 


ARE p- 124. —Gerincra Indica, ib. p. 685.— Hip- 
Mage ada biota, Garrxer, FI. NEO i G 
Gærinera Racemosa, Roxp. nd. Plants, Vol. I. 
N. 18.—This piant so well described by the late 
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le searches, grows in great abundance in several parts 

of the mountains, but particularly on the banks of 

i the Koa-nulich near Dosah, climbing profusely np-’ 

ss -on other trees, and beautiful in display of its crowd- 
ja ed racemes of flowers. 


DECANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 
Spondias Myrobalanus.—A forest tree 
Se y soùr and Ghinouly, now in flower. 
Sedum Album.—Growinge out of the interstices of 
stone walls, laid against the slopes of mountains, 
to retain the soil from washing down. The white 
flowers have tints of pale red, and make a pretty 
show in so humble a plant. 
| Oxalis Acetosella.—On the heights of Chichooa, on a 
small spot of pasture. - 
Cerastium Alpinum.—About Teyka-ka- Maanda. 
Doubtful.—Found in the neighbourhood of Adwaa- 
nee. A slender bushy shrub. Leaves opposite, 
sub-petioled, lance-ovate, sometimes obtuse, 
serrulate, rough, downy beneath. Calyx one- 
leaved, belled: border half five-cléft: division 
equal, ovate, pointed, erect Corol, petals five, 
ovate, cut off at the base, equal, about twice long- 
er than the calyx, spreading. Nectaries, ten ob- 
Y long, compressed, erect scales, forming a coronet, 
but not conjoined; as long as the petals, the al- 
4 .ternate oncs less, broadest at their apices, and 
' widely notched, staminiferons, seated on the germ- 
covering receptacle. Stamens, filaments ten, very 
short, filiform, ‘of which five are inserted into the 
apices of the longest nectarious scales, and five into 
the sides of the shorter, about the middle. An- 


between Am- 


Y 


à thers globular, four cornered, alternately less, 
erect. Germ above, globular, covered with a 
fleshy depressed ring. Styles five, filiform, length 

_. © of the petals, approximated, rising through the 

a; middle of the germ-covering receptacle.  Stigmas 


simple. Pericarp (in. an unripe state) capsular, 
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a receptacle in each cell. It will most likely 
form a new genus. The flowers are white, on ter- 
minal, solitary racemes, and scattered. 


DODECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Cartaeva Tapia —A forest tree in the neighbourhood 
of the mountains, and now in fiower. 

Grislea-tomentosa, Dr. Rox zurcu.—In great plenty 
about Hardwear, and the interior part of the 
mountains. , The flower used as a cooling medi- 
cine by the natives, and as a colouring drug in 
combination with the root of Aforinda Citrifolia in 
dying red, asdescribed by Dr. Hunter, in Asiatick 
Researches, vol. IV. 


DODECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 
Huphorbia-Canariensis.—In several parts of the moun- 
tains. 


ICOSANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Punica-granatum.—Growing on the sides of the 
mountains, between Belkate and Nataana, two or 
three small trees, now in flower ; the fruit never 
eatable the natives say; called by them Daarmee- 
Kutta. 

Prunus.—A cherry tree, of common size, found in 
several places, between the mountains. Leaves 

` irregularly alternate, petioled, serrulated, smooth, 
shining, with two globular glandsat the base.—The 
fruit in clusters, about the size of the black Hert- 
fordshive cherry, of a roundish oval, acid and 
astringent ina ripe state, and of a dull red colour. 
The nut furrowed and thick. The wood is in much 
esteem among the travelling Fakeers for bludgeons 
and walking sticks, and known in common by the 
name of Puddum. 


ICOSANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


Crategus.—Growine amono detached rock 
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high mountains near Chichooa. Stem woody, 

b slender, procumbent. Branches without order, 

mostly two-faced, columnar, terminating with 

f an obtuse rigid point. Leaves, the young- 

A A ‘est fascicled, when more advanced appear al- 

g ternate, pctioled, wedge-form, ‘sometimes ovate, 

entire, hairy beneath, smooth and shining, above 

five-eighths of an inch in length, including a 

petiole of one-eighth. Peduncles axillary, soli- 

ee tary, one-flowered, short, hairy, Calyxes hairy.— 

i Flowers white, fragrant. Berry, size of a common 
¥ pea, red when ripe. 


ICOSANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

Pyrus.—With branches alternate, slender, eylindri- 
cal. Leaves, about the ends of the branches, long- 
petioled, ovate, accuminated, serrulate, smooth. 
Peduncles solitary, cylindrical, long, €rect, inter- 
mixed with the leaves. Fruit globular, size of a 
pigeons egg, of a russet-brown, spotted, harsh to 
the taste, and stony. Grows toa small tree in 
several parts of the mountains between Nateana 
and dAdwaance. Flowers in March. 


Spiraea? doubtful.—Leaves alternate, oblong, ovate, 
= petioled, entire towards the base, obsturely crenate 
y upwards, sometimes entire. Corymbs terminal. 
Flowers small, numerous, of a yellowish white. 
Calyx, corol, stamens, and pistil, not materially 
differing from‘ the Linnean characters; ‘but to these 
must be added in the. present species—Nectary 
twelve small, fleshy, compressed, oblong scales, 
covering the base of the stamens, and united be- 
low to the side of the calyx, emarginated above. 
ee Pericarp not scen. Grows to a slender tall twiggy 
bush. . Found a few miles S. W. of Sirinagur, near 
the village of Nardaala. It most resembles S, 

; Crenata of Linnxus. 


a 
BD 


ICOSANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 
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alternate.» Petioles thorny, pinnated, from three 
to five pair of leaflets with an odd one, ovate, 
: pointed, smooth, serrated. Germ ovate, smooth. 
Peduncles hispid. Flowers pure white, in great 
profusion, and highly fragrant, resembling in 
smell the clove. Very large bushes of this rose 
are found in the vallies of these mountains, called 
by the natives Koonja. | 
Rubus —Numerous straggling bushes, found most 
part of the way between Coudwara ghat and Siri- 
nagur, producing yellow fruit the size of the com- 
non red raspberry, of an agreeable acidulated sweet, 
and which affords a most acceptable means of re- 
lieving the thirsty traveller. ‘The stems, branches, 


- and petioles, are very hispid, and armed with short . 


recurvated prickles. Racemes terminal. Flowers 
white. Leavesalternate. Leaflets ovate, pointed, 
serrated. Called by the natives Gowry-phul. 
Rubus Fdaeus.--Found in oak forests, a few miles 
S. W. of Sirinagur, and in the valley of Strinagur. 
Flowers of a pink red. Fruit, agreeable to the 
taste, but possessing, in a very small degree, the 


F flavor of cultivated raspberry. The stems and 
- branches smooth, armed with strong recurvated 


prickles, as. also the common petiole. Leaflets, 
irom three to five pair, with an odd one. Sessile 
ovate, deeply serrated, white beneath. : 
Lrzgaria Sterilis.—On the sides of those mountains 
which are much shaded, and soil rich. 
otentilla fragarioides—On the mountains about 
Nataana. 
© Potentilla reptans. —On the high ridge near Chichooa. 


POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Lagerstroemia Afontana, Roxperen.—This tree 
Sows to sixty or seventy feet high. -Stem straight, 
| thick, and clear of branches to a great height 
(forty feet). Flowers with much beauty in the 
month of #fay. Grows both above and below the 
Ghats. Trees Hot numerous 
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b Doubtful.— Found between Adwaanee and Teyka-ka- 
! Afaanda, a small tree thickly covered with flowers 
of a yellowish white, and so fragrant as to be evi- 


4 _ dent to the senses at a considerable distance. It 
as bears the following characters. Leaves alternate, 
¥ petioled, ovate, serrated, about the base almost eu- 
tire, smooth above, nerves hairy beneath. Petioles 

very short, channeled hairy. MRacemes rather sim- 

f ple, terminal, and from the axills of the leaves, 
É numerous. Peduncles hairy. Calyx perianth, one 


leaved, half five-cleft, ccloured: divisions thin, 
y obtusely ovate, rather unequal. Corol, petals, five, 
ovate, rounded, two a little less, slightly adhering 
to each other at the base. Nectaries, five rounded, 
compressed glands, sitting on the germ, surround- 
ing the style. Stamens, filaments thirty or more, 
longer than the corol, unequal, slightly attached 
in parcels to the base of the petals. Anthers 
roundish, erect. Germ beneath.. Style shorter 


. than the filaments, thicker, compressed. Stigma 
i headed, depressed. Pericarp (in an unripe state) 


two celled, in each two or three ovate seeds. It 

l has most afinity, perhaps, with the genus Filia, ex- 
>. cept in the pericarp, and on the examination of 
this, when it can be obtained perfect, we must de- 
pend to ascertain its place in the system. ~ 


POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. . 
Uvaria.—Near Coadwara, above the ghauts, a very 
» --“Tofty tree: > 
j DIDYNAMIA GYMNOSPERMIA. 
Ballota. —A bushy half shrubby plant on the side of 
the mountains, and near the road descending into 
| the valley “of Belkaie. About three feet high, 
| _ scemingly annual, stems and branches fourcornered. 
| Leaves opposite, petioled, ovate, acuminate, sci- 
LS rated, (teeth distant, deep, obtuse), downy, veined. 
a y j Flowers axillary- Peduncles very short, solitary, 
six flowered, have the appearance of verticels, 
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bracted. Calyx tubular, long, ten: striated, bell- 


mouthed: border five-parted: the divisions sub-~ 


ovate, veined, leaf-like, as long as the tube, erect. 
Fhe rest of the fructification not differing mate- 
rialiv from the generic characters of Linx xus. 
‘The whole plant is extremely bitter, and used by the 
natives in watery infusions as a stomachic. 


DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 


Bignonia Chelonoides.—Grows to a pretty large tree 


in the neighbourhood of Hurdwar and Coadwara. 
Nothing remains to be said in addition to the mi- 
nute description given of this plant by the late Sir 
Wririam Jones, Asiatich Researches, vol. IV. 


Gmelina Arborea—A large spreading tree in the 


neighbourhood of dfurdwar, and forests on the 
skirts of these mountains, now in flower,>the fruit 
ripens about the end of May. the wood is light, 
and used by the natives of Hindustan for making 
the cylinders of those drums called D'holuks. 
Name of the tree Awm-haar. 


Folkameria? bicolor.—A very handsome species, (if a 


Volkameria) the trivial name taken from the party- 
coloured corol, one division of which is of a fine 
blue, the other pure white. Racemes terminal, 
compound, large. Leaves opposite, petioled, from 
six to’ten pairs on a branchilet, ovate, lance-acu- 
minated, entire towards the base, above, (as far as 
the acumen), serrated. The calyxes- and seeds of 
this plant are highly aromatic. ‘Tt grows in abun- 
dance in several vallies of these mountains, now in 
full flower, and ripened seeds. 


Fiter trifolia —Common both aboye and below the 


ghauts.’ 
MONADELPHIA MONOGYNIA. 


A tree in the forests, near Coadwara, now in fruit, a 
_ large berry, as big as a common sized lemon, and 


somewhat of that shape, growing in close clus- 
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ters, five or six, sessile, and crowned with the en- 
larged permanent calyx, some retaining the whole 
of the dry fructification, perfect enough for exami- 
nation, and which exhibit the following characters. 
Calyx four-parted, above: divisions ovate, obtuse, 
concave. Corol, petals four, rather obovate, ob- 
long, twice the length of the divisions of the 
calyx (1 inch 35), truncated at the base, stamens, 
filaments very numerous (300), capillary conjoined 
below in a ring, and seated on the receptacle co- 
vering the germ. Style lunger than the stamens, 
thicker, filitorm. Stigma headed. The berry is 
composed of a spongy whitish pulp. Seeds; SIX, 
eight, or more, nestling, about the size of the seeds 
of a citron, and of that form, a littie compressed. 
Leaves, terminating the branches, subsessile, sub- 
rotund, attenuated at the base, ending in a short 
acumen above, serrated large, a perfect description 
and figure of this plant, may be expected from the 
extensive and invaluable collection of Mr R. 
Bruce, where it has been for some years, and forms 
one of the many new genera, wherewith that gen- 
tleman is about to enrich the science of botany. 


MONADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 


Geranium.—A very slender herbaceous kind, grow- 


ing among weeds and bushes on the highest moun- 
tains about Nataana. Leaves petioled, from three 
to five lobed, lobes trifid; petioles very long, fili- 
form. Peduncles axillary, solitary, resembling the 
petioles, one flowered. Flowers pale rose, with a 


deep purple eye at the base of each petal. 


MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 


Bombax Ceiba.—Grows in the vallies of these moun- 


tains'to a very considerable tree, none exceeding 
it in size, and regularity of growth : its wood is 
converted to many uses, where lightness more 
than strength is sought for. For the scabbards 
of swords, it is much used, and canoes of large 
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= size are hollowed from its trunk. A variety of this 
| | tree is also found with flowers of a reddish yellow, 
{ the petals, oblong ovate. 
| Bombav Gossypium.—A small tree, a great ornament 
to the sloping sides of the mountains in the vici- 
nity of Hurdwar, the flowers yellow, large, and 
conspicuously bright, on simple terminal racemes, 
noleaves during inflorescence. The wood of this 
tree resembles, for its lightness, that of Bombav 
Ceida, and the young branches abound in a trans- é 
parent white mucilage, which is given out on 
immersion in cold water. Seeds sent to the bota- - 
nical garden in Calcutta have come up. 
DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Robinia 1.—A large tree with spreading bushy head, 
leaves pinnated, leaflets petioled, -two pair with 
an odd oue, large, ovate, entire, shortly acumi- 
nated, smooth, shining. Racemes axillary, sim- | 
ple, large and showy; flowers white mixed with 
pink. Peduncles common, columnar, long; proper, | 
short, one-flowered. Legume short, between oval 
and kidney shape, turgid, a little compressed, one 

i seeded, seed more reniform, compressed, covered 
p with a dark brown arill. The leaves, racemes, &c. 
have an unpleasant smell. The natives apply the 
expressed juice of the unripe legumes, as a remedy 
for the itch. The tree is called by them Pitpapra, 

as found both below and above the ghats. 
Robinia 2.—With woody climbing stem and branches, 
leaves pinnated with an odd one, leaflets from three 
to five pair, with short gibbous petioles, oblong 
ovate, (five inches by three) obtusely pointed, en- 
tire, common, petioles very long, downy. Racemes 
terminal, simple, flowers of a duil white. Pedun- 
cles downy. Legumes, oblong, lincar, compress- 


ae | 


Hor) 
ed, smooth. Seeds about six, compressed, of a 
. rotindish kidney shape. The ripe legumes fly: 
open with considerable force, and noise, and, 
take a twisted form. It is common in every 
forest above the ghas, is found also alone the 
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F banks of the Ganges, as low as Futteheurh, 
a TA OL F: 
; where seeds are probably brought by the current, 


i and lodged, not beme found in the jungles of the 
Dooab. 


Robinia 3, Doubtful.— With strong: contorted stem, 
ý twenty inches circumference, climbing over the 
h ighest trees in the forests about Hurdear, now 
without leaves (April), but loaded with long ter- 
minal pendulous racemes of blue and’ white flow- 
° ers. Peduncles columnar, downy, proper, one 
| flowered. Legumes long, sub-linear, compressed, 
=| Ps pomted with the persisting style, hairy, adhering 
Y to the skin when handled, and slightly irritating. 
Seeds about six, kidney shape, compressed, smooth, 
varying in, colour, size of those of Ervum-lens. 
The parts of tructification agree best with the cha- 

tacters of Robinia. The leaves not yet seen. 
Pterocarpus —The common tree im the forests, on 
the skirts of these mountams, delights in a flat, 
rich soil. Is 2 timber of extensive use, hard, dur- 
able, and handsome, well known in Hindustan, 

under the name of Seessoon. 


POLYADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 
ee Hypericum.—Aw under shrub, of much beauty, on 
E the elevated hills, between Posay and Bedeyl. 
y Grows to about three feet high, branches nume- 
| ee rous, cylindrical, smooth, all terminated with’ 
corymb-like clusters of large yellow pentagynous 
flowers. Leaves opposite, sessile, oblong, oyal, 
d entire, smooth, the large leaves about three and 
k a half mches by one and a half. Capsule five-celled, 
b -many seeded : seeds oblong. 


L SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA ÆQUALIS. 
K Prenanthes.—A very pretty half shrubby species, 
' growing out of the hard clay banks of the Ganges, 
near flurdwar, stems numerous and procumbent, 
_yery leafy, and marked with the vestiges of falicn 
EVOL. VI, .°? Bb leaves, 
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leaves. Flowers in corymb-like panicles, terminat- 
ing the branches, a pretty mixture of white and 
red, florets five-fold. Leaves without. order, pe- 
tioled, obovate, widely serrated ; entire towards, 
the base. Seeds five, crowned with a hairy pap- 
pus, seated on the naked receptacle. 


On the sides of the mountains between Dosah and 


Belhate, a small tree, with black fissured bark, ir- 
regular crooked branches. Leaves about the 
ends of the branches without order, petioled, ellip: 
tical, one-nerved, entire, about six inches long, 
white beneath, with a dense cottony down, smooth 
above; petioles and peduncles, downy, like the. 
‘leaves. Flowers in cymes terminating the bagnches, 
possessing the following characters. Calyx ob- 
jong, formed of about twelve unequal imbricated 
lance-shape scales, increasing in size from the 
base, the interior series much longer, erect, anc 
retaining the florets. Coro! compound, tubular ; 
corollets hermaphrodite, constantly four equal. 
Proper, tubular, slender, longer than the calyx ; 
border five-cleft ; laciniz long, linear. Stamens, 
pist, &c. as in the genus Cacalia. Seeds solitary, 
oblong, attenuated at the base, silky pappus hairy, 
stiff, erect, the length of the stamens. It comes 
nearest to the genus Cacalia, and to C. Aselepia- 
dea. i 


Leontodon taraxacum.—On the high mountains near 


Chichooa. 


Hypochoeris-glabra and_ypochoeris-radiata.—Ovw the 


‘mountains about Teykd=a-Maanda and Chichooa. 


SYNGENESIA MONOGAMIA. 


Lobeha Kalmit.—On the sides of the mountains near 


Dosa. 


Viola-palustris—On the sides of the mountains be- 


_ tween Adwaanee and Teyka-ka-Maanda. 


Impatiens Noli-tangere.—In the bed of the Koa-nul- 


lah, a showy handsome plant, now in flower. 
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g i GYNANDRIA DIANDRIA. . 
i k Limodorem.—In the low 
below Hurdwar. Bulbs solid, large, smooth, mostly 
E triangular, the corners pointed, sending forth a few 
i fibres; sçape simple, from the middle of the bulb, 
r , columnar, smooth ; erect, about twelve inches high. 
i Tlowers scattered: petals oblong-linėar, nearly 
equal: nectary three-cleft, the middie division 
| much larger, rounded. It resembles Z. Virens of 
Doctor RoxBURGH. : 
| 5 Epidendrum l.-—Leaves two ranked; sessile, sheath- 
S mg the stem, oklong-linear, carinated, ending as 
; if cut off. Racemes axillary, simple, drooping: 
| peduncles as long as the leaves, cylindrical; proper, 
- one flowered. Flowers scattered, large white mix- 
ed with pink, and very fragrant. Bracts lan¢ed, 
N concave, coloured, one to each proper peduncle. 
P Nectary, horn-shaped, iucurvated. It adheres: to 
the stems of trees, by many strong fibres shoot- 
a ing forth from anong the leaves. It approaches 
4 nearest to J. furvum. 
Epidendrum 2.— Leaves radical, sessile, lanced, entire, 
succulent, the interior margin of each leaf, near 
the base, is split open longitudinally, forming a 
sheath which receives the edge of the adjoining 
~o deaf: leaves seldom exceeding one inch ‘and a half 
~ in length: racemes simple, from the centre of the 
leaves, but little longer, slender, many flowered. 
Capsule six-angled, broader above. Roots fibrous, 
D numerous, slender, spreading themselves into the 
E ; fissures of the bark of large trees. The above two 
4 species, common both in vallies, and on the tops of 
mountains. 


H GYNANDRIA DECANDRIA. 

g Helicteres [sora—In great abundance alone the 
skirts of the mountains trom Hurdwar to Coadwara, 
pow in flower, very well known in most bazars 
under the name Merowrie, trom the resemblance 
its contorted capsules bear to a screw, an Minduwee 


ame for that instrument, _ _ oF ite 
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GYNANDRIA POLYANDRIA. ; ; 


Grewia 1. With leaves alternate, short petioled, 
three nerved, ovate, much pointed, serrated, harsh 
to the touch, Calyx, five-leaved: leaves lance- 
linear, nerved, spreading. ‘The petals resemble the 
leaves of the calyx, but are smaller. Filaments 
numerous, germ roundish, obtusely four cornered, 
villous, ‘Stigma headed, depressed, five lobed, or 
cleft. The flowers are of a greenish white, mostly 
in threes on one common peduncle; peduncles 


solitary, aud opposed to the leaves. Grows to a . 
small tree, numerous on the islands of the Ganges ay, 
near Hurdwar, 5 \ 


Grewia 2.— Leaves alternate, petioled, three nerved, 
ovate, serrated, tomentose, more so beneath than 
above, white, and resembling the feel of velvet : 
petioles very short, downy: peduncles axillary, 
crowded, short, trichotomous, downy. ‘The flowers 
are much, smaller than in the preceding species, 
and of an orange yellow; the calyxes covered with 

the same velvet-like nap, the germ thickly enve- 

Si loped therein, and the younger branches also co- 
yered.with it. This grows to a large tree in the 
mountains about Amsore. Fruit not seen. i i 

Pothos.—With large hearted petioled leaves, entire, 
without nerves, smooth. Petioles long, carinated, 
sheathing the stem. Flowers not scen; the large Y 
cylindrical spadix now crowded with ripe seeds, of 
an irregular ovate shape, about the size of a com- 
mon - pea, covered with a soft aril of a deep I 

-a Ted, numerous, and affixed to a common recep- 
tacle, the whole externally defended by a thick | 
capsular covering, internally, marked with as many i 
cells as seeds, externally; with numerous reticu- | 

. Jated lines, and minutely dotted, On handling 
the broken pieces of this covermg, many shining 
needle-like pomts penetrate the skin, and produce 
‘irritation. The stems slender, jointed, sending 
forth fibres, which spread on the bodies of those ¥ 
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MONOECIA TRIANDRIA. 


Haat-phool, from the irritation excited on incau- 
tiously handling it. It seems to be Adpendix-por- 
cellanica of Runputus. 

Phy ry llanthus grandifolia.—N ow in flower on the sides 
of the mountains near Bedeyl. 


MONOECIA, TETRANDRIA. 


Betuja.—Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate, obtuse, 
obscurely serrated. Peduncles axillary, aments 
fessile, conical, about the size of a small nutmeg, 
the dry aments the only part of the fr uctification 
seen. Grows to a pretty large tree, the bark is 
an article of trade into the plains of Hindustan, said 
to be used by the manufacturers of chintz to dye 
red, known hy the name of Azteess., Saw several 
trees between Dosah and Belkate. 

Cicca disticha.—Averrhoa acida, Lix. Syst. ed. XIII, 
$57.-—Terme, GRIN. 2. 487. t. 180. — Phyl- 
lanthus, Rox.—A forest tree in the vallies of 
these mountains, now in flower, grows to acon , 
siderable size. ; 


. orus 1.—Leaves alternate, petioled, oblong, ovate, 


widely and unequally serrated, acuminated, rough, 
three nerved, about four and a half inches long. 
Petiole one and a half inch, channelled. Peduncles 
axillary, solitary, short, hairy. Aments, cylindrical, 
short, dense, florets all female. Grows to a small 
tree in the jungles about Dosah. 

Morus 2.—Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate, pointed, 
a little hearted at the base, from three to five lobed, 
unequally serrated, téeth obtuse, scabrous, about 
two and a half inches, and petiole three quarters 
of an inch. Peduncles fascicled axillary, aments 
diffuse, florets peduncled, all male. Grows to a 
- small tree in the forests near Coadwara. 


Momus 3.—Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate, some- 


what hearted, acuminated, widely and unequally 
_setrated, downy on both Sides s, and rough to the 
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i ` . . ( 
nelled. Peduncles axillary, solitary, short: A i 
aments cylindrical; dense, short, both male and fe- \ 


» male. The fruit when ripe about the size of the 
first jomt of the middle finger, of a deep red, ap- 
proaching to black; insipidly sweet, and mucila- 
ginous. Grows to a tall tree with spreiding head, 
found near the village of Nataana. 


MONOECIA POLYANDRIA. Š 
Quercus.—Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate-lance, 
serrated, teeth distant and rigid, smooth and shin- 

ing above, hoary, with a dense down beneath, one y 
nerved, from which are fourteen or fifteen pairs of 
parallel veins. The full grown acorns now on the 
trees, consequently flower in the coldest time of 
the year, and we may. conclude from its situation 
here, it would bear the climate of Britain. The 
thickest forests are in the neighbourhood of Adwaa- 
mee; the trees rather low, but have the appearance 
of age, though none exceeded in circumference 
twelve feet, and fifty in height. The wood is of a, 
A reddish brown, very hard, and for this property re- 
_ fused by the natives for any purpose but firewood. 
Jugtans.—Three or four trees in the neighbourhood 
of Nataana, the fruit yet small, covered with av 
dense hair. Leaves pinnated with an odd one: W 
leaflets sessile, lance-oblong, entire, smooth, the 
. dower pair least, each pair increasing in size up- 
wards. Growing on the sides of the mountains in 
-averystony soil. . 
Carpinus doubtful. —A low ill formed tree on the sides 
$ of the mountains, between Dosa and Belkate. 
‘Leaves withont order about the ends of the branches, 
pinnated: leaflets about four ‘pair, broad ovate, 
_very obtuse, entire, beneath downy: common 
petiole columnar, downy, at its origin gibbous: 
proper, very short, cylindrical, downy. Flowers 
on long amentaccous spikes, crowdéd, but not im- 
bricated, those bearing. the female flower lono- ' 
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\ 
+ spreading unequal leaves, the middle one many 
times longer than the rest, one nerved, veiny. 
Corol none. Filaments from seven to eleven, 
scarcely evident, inserted within the leaves of the 
calyx. Anthers oblong, four cornered, thick; 
hairy, erect. Female, Calyx one leaved, three 
parted, resembling a ternate leaf, with sessile leaf- 
lets, the divisions unequal, the middle one much 
ale the longest, oblong, rounded above, one nerved, 
veined. The only appearance of corol, are four 
oblong scales, seated on the germ, round the foot 
of the style, spreading, equal. Germ globular, a 
little pointed above, hairy. Style short, thick, cy- 
lindrical: stigmas two, about the length of the 
style, thick, slightly compressed, hairy. Pericarp, 
capsule, globular, two-celled, hairy. This has not 
been seen in its perfect state. 


MONOECIA MONADELPHIA. 


Pinus teeda.—Between Ghinouly and Sirinagur, seve- 
yal mountains are seen covered with this species of 
fir, the tallest appeared to be from sixty to seventy. 
feet in length; one, which had fallen, measured 
sixty-five feet, and in circumference seven feet and 
ahalf. The natives prefer it to most other wood, for 
building, and many other uses, for the convenience 
with ‘which they work on it, with their bad tools. 
It is also used for the purpose the trivial name im- 

~ plies, and is the only light they employ in their 
~ copper anil lead mines. ‘The means of transport- 
ing this uscful timber from the situations it is found 
in, to the plains of Hindustan, appear too difficult 
and expensive, to offer any encouragement for 
such an attempt. 


E = =- “PIOECLA DIANDRIA, 
t =  Saliæ.—Leaves alternate, petioled, lanced, acumina- 
T > i ted, -unequally serrated, smooth, white: benedth. 


y 


Stipules lateral, semicordate, large, serrated, paired. 

_ © Jt flowers in November, and in a considerab‘e num- 
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ber of willows, all produced from the same source, 
none but male plants have been found, and the 
flowers hexandrous. They grow in plenty on the 
banks of the Ganges above and below Hzurdwar, 
acquire the height of forty feet, in circumterence 
seldom exceeding thirty inches. The wood is 
white, and very fragile. 


DIOECIA PENTANDBIA. 


Xanthoxylon.—A small thorny bushy tree, growing 


on the sides of the mountains, about Nataana, and 
other places. Leaves unequally pinnated; leaflets 
sessile, from three to six pairs, the lower pair 
smallest, increasing upwards, the terminal one be- 
ing the largest, oblong-lance, ‘obscurely and dis- 
tantly serrated, dotted, smooth, largest about three 
inches long and one broad, betwcen each pair of 
leaflets, a solitary streight rigid prickle. Petiole 
winged, along the middle prominent. Flowers in- 
conspicuous; on short, axillary, compound, ra- 
cemes (both on male and female plants). .The 
short bunches of fruit ripen in May, the capsule 
about the size and shape of a small pepper-corn, 
these and every part of the plant, possess an aro- 
matic and durable pungency. ‘The natives scour 
their teeth with the young branches ; and chew the 
capsules as a remedy for the tooth-ach. They bc- 
lieve that the capsule, with the seeds bruised, bemg 
_ thrown into water, renders it fit for drinking, by 
; correcting any noxious quality which it may have. 


__ The branches cut into walking sticks, with their 
- -thorns rounded off, have a formidable appearance, 


and may properly be called Herculean clubs. It 


> ely We Q 1 . vf a 
-._ differs much from the figure in Carespy’s Carolina. 


annabis Sativa.—This plant is cultivated in several 
parts of the mountains, for two purposes: once for 


_ the manufacture of a coarse thick cloth, which 
a the: poorer people wear, and the other in making 
--an: intoxicating drug.: Much used, mixed with 
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Eo o of H industan, and is an article of traffic, between 
i y the inhabitants of this range of mountains to the 
A eastward, and the natives of the low countries. 


DIOECIA DODECANDRIA. - 


In a shaded valley near Ghinouly, a tall, slender, 
straggling tree, now in flower, the fructification 
too complicated for abbreviated description, or com- 
partson with other genera, therefore the full cha- 
tacters are here given. Branches alternate, strag- 
gling, few. Leaves alternate, towards the extre- 
mities of the branches, petioled, ovate, entire, 
smooth above, slightly downy beneath, about nine 
inches in length. Peétioles very short, columnar. 
The. flowers are axillary, produced in a kind of 
single umbell, three or more from the same axill. 
Common peduncles cylindrical, about-half an inch 
in length, downy; partial, similar, a little shorter; 
proper, still shorter, about two lines in length. 


ein SESS 


‘ ‘Characters of the male flowers. Calyx universal in- 
volucre, five-parted (perhaps five-leaved): divi- 
i sions rounded, concave, expanding; partial, of 

similar form, carrying six florets in its base; pro- 
per perianth six-parted, divisions lance-oyate, hairy, 
expanding, sometimes reflected. Corol none. Sta- 
mens, filaments mostly thirteen, filiform, unequal 
in length, hairy, inserted into the base of the calyx, 
the scyen shortest or interior series, furnished to- 
wards the foot of each, with a pair of compressed 
kidney shaped glands, inserted singly by a minute 
thread into the sides of the filament; the SIX €x- 
terior or longest, simple. Anthers oblong, four- 
celled, two of which are lateral, and two near the 
apex in front, each furnished with a lid, which on 
the exclusion of the pollen are forced up and shew 
the cells distinct. 


y Female—Calyx, universal and partial iyolaere a in 
; the male. Proper perianth, five or six cleft, «less 


hairy, 
CC-0. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundation HSA: 
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hairy, more coloured than in the male, the laciniz 
of the border, small, ovate, thin, withering. Coro! 
none, unless the omei perianth is so called: 
Nectaries, six pair of glands- resembling those of 
the male flower, amada in the same manner, to six 
short, bairy filaments, with the addition of a linear 


“hairy scale, or filament at the back of each, but dis- 


tinct, all inserted into the base of the calyx. Pistil, 


germ above, roundish, ovate. Style cylindrical, 


obscurely furrowed down the middie; stigma two- 
parted, spreading. Pericarp, a berry, at present 
about the size ofan orange seed, ovate, one-celled, 
one-seeded. 


N. B. Sometimes the glands in the male flowers are 


one less, the same number of filaments, however; 
remain (13). The partial involucre is sometimes 
found with five florets only in its base, the num- 
of its divisions in that case was one less, viz. 
four. The flowers of the male plant are larger 
and more numerous. The natives disting uished 
the male and female trees by different ; names, 
the former they called Katmorcea, and the latter 
Pup-reea. . It is found also in the forests near 
Coadwara, below the ghat. 


POLYGAMIA MONOECIA. 


Terminalia, Alata-glabra.—Grows to a very lofty treé 


in the vallies of these mountains. Stem straight, 
and clear from branches to a great height. tine 


characters given to the genus Chuncoa, i in Gate? s 
edition of the 5) YelRma Nature, agree ‘well with this 


plant. 

In great abundance. in the 
forests of these mountains, and islands of the 
Ganges near Hurdwar, now destitute of foliage, a 
shabby thorny tree, the dry legumes hanging i mn 
great abundance; flowers daring ‘the rainy season. 


ies —A large tree bearing great resemblanee 


4 
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frorn ten to twelve paired ; leaflets sessile, from 
thirty-two to thirty-four pair, halved longitudinal- 
ly, oblong, about three-eighths of an inch long by 


e- 


j siot ay 
4 one-cighth, downy. Petioles and peduncles downy, 
y one globular gland on each common petiole, an 


inch below the leaves, and another similar, but 
smaller, ; between the terminating pair of leaflets. 
Stipules lateral, paired, ovate, acuminated, one 
nerved, veiny, downy, large. Those on the pe- 
duncles resemble them, and are perhaps bracts. 
The flowers resemble those of M. lebbeck. It comes 
nearest to M. arborea. 


POLYGAMIA TRIOECIA. 


Ficus-laminosa.—An. humble species, growing among 
detached rocks in a small water course, -and other 
moist places along the valley of the Koa-nullah. 
The stem is procumbent, shrubby, diffuse. Leaves 
opposite, lanceolate, entire; fruit laminous. The 
natives collect the leaves to feed their cattle witk, 
and call it Chancherree. 

Ficus 9.--:-A slender bushy kind, in dry ‘elevated si- 
tuations, near Dosa. Leaves alternate, on short 
hairy petioles, ovate, pointed, entire, thickish, 
with prominent reticulated veins. Peduncles axil- 
Jary, solitary, cylindrical, short, hairy; fruit glo- 
bular, about the size of a marrow-fat pea, downy. 
Calyx beneath, three parted, downy; it bears 
some resemblance to F. pumila. i : 

Ficus 3.----Growing in the same situation with the 
above, a stronger bush. Leaves alternate, ‘few, 
distant, oblong ; sometimes much rounded above, 
Dut acuminated entire, rough, three nerved, with 
distant veins running into each other along the 
margin of the leat’: petioles very short, hairy. 
Fruit axillary, solitary, sessile, rough, globular, 
about the size of a small gooseberry. Comes nearest 
to F. Microcarpe. 

Ficus 4.—A hoe tree in the forests along the Kog- 

 nullah, though on elevated situations. Leaves 
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variably produced from the stem and branclies, 
erowded, cylindrical, short, downy. Fruit globular, 
as large as a small pullet's egg, when ripe, eatable, 
of a yellowish green, mixed with red, not very de- 
sirable to the taste of an European, but by the 
natives esteemed a good fruit. Called by them 


Timla. 


CRYPTOGAMIA FILIÇES. ~ 


Asplenitm.—Growing on the bodies of trees covered 
with moss. Frond simple, ‘lance-lmear, narrow, 
attenuated at both ends, smooth, entire: the 
fructification in distinct distant, round, parcels 
along the margin, and over which, when mature, 
the sides of the frond are reflected, the whole con- 
torting and resembling a worm. ; l 

Polypodium.—Growing in similar situations with the 
above. Frond simple, lance-lincar, acuminated, 
entire, woolly.- The fructification covering the 
whole of the disk, except at the two extremities ; 

_ the opposite side smooth and pitted. Roots, 
fibrous, numerous, capillary. : 


Adianthum Serrulatum.—Frond composite, leaves 


longitudinally striated. Found on the sides of 
every hill. E ; 
Marattia alata and laevis.—These ty beautiful 


ferns are mostly found together, in moist and shad- $ 


cd situations, particularly on the more elevated. 
part of the mountains about Adwaanee and Nata- 
ana. caT d 


Among many plants observed, whose place in the 
system, for want of particular parts of the fructifica- 
tion, could not he ascertained, the following may de- 
serve noticing here. ae fag 


Ka-iy-p, hud, country name, Grapwin's Ilat: Med. 
—This is a middle sized tree, indigenous tó these 
mountains, the-barle of which is much-valued in 


ollectign. 


Hindustan for its aromatic ia edicinal EQBSEbiedation USA 
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§ fruit is a drupe, about the size of a small nutmeg 

of a round oval, the nut bony, furrowed, one celled, 
one seeded, covered with a thin pulp, with a,carbun- 
cled surface, red when ripe, and very agrecable ta 


‘ the taste, highly esteemed by the natives. The 
} branches are opposite, cylindrical, much marked 


with the vestiges of failen leaves. Leaves irregu- 
| larly opposite, rather crowded about the extremi- 
; ' ties of the branches, petioled, ovate, pointed, 
sometimes elliptical, entire, smooth: petioles short, 
channelled. Flowers, according to information 
from the natives, in the month of March. It 

~ would probably bear the climate of Britain. 
No name.—In the neighbourhood of Hurdwar, a 
large spreading tree, without foliage, or flowers, 
the full pericarps hanging in many clusters, con- 
sisting of five inflated large kidney-shape capsules, 
united at one-end to the ‘apex of a short woody 
peduncle, pointed at the other, the poiuts inclined 
inwards, cach capsule in size, &e. resembling the 
follicle of Asclepias-gigantea, downy, one-celled, 
with a dorsal suture the whole length. Seeds from 
six to eight, ovate, about the size of a citron 
seed, black, covered with a white mealy substance, 
attached by one end to the edges of the suture. 
Some appearances warrant the conclusion it is a 
species of Sterculia. From the body of the tree 
exudes a white pellucid gum, discovering similar 
properties to the gum taken from Sterculia-platani- 
folia, and which so much resembles gum traga- 
“canth, that it has been collected and sold, on the 
supposition of being such. Whether it will stand 
the test and be received as such in Lurope, time 
„will show. The plant producing that Saupe gum, 
js not found on this side of Zndia, to the best of ny 

information. _ 
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TO SIR JOHN SHORE, Barz. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ASIATIC “SOCIETY. 


Dear Str, ; 
ITH this, I take the liberty of sending you an 


s 


s account of the excavations near the town of 
Ellora, differing somewhat from the paper formerly 


submitted to you, but still requiring all the indul- - 


gence then claimed, for the disadvantages under 
which it was written. Some drawings and a plan 
accompany it, that will,-I hope, prove illustrative of 
the description. For the plan and the measurements, 
Tam indebted to Lieutenant James Maxey, and 
have entire reliance on their accuracy, 


The drawings were taken by avery ingenious na- 
tive in my ‘service, named GUNGA RAM, whom J 
sent to Ellora for that purpose, previous to going 
thither myself, when he was unfortunately too mnch 
indisposed to attend me ; so that the opportunity of 
correcting what was done, substituting more eligible 
points of view, or adding to my collection, was lost; 
and Iam reduced to the alternative of sending them, 
with all their numerous errors and imperfections, or 
sacrificing, to my conviction of those imperfections, 
the desire of conveying to you, agreeably to promise, 
some idea, however inadequate, of works, concerning 
which it has been,’ and still is, rather my wish to ex- 
cite, than my hope to gratify, curiosity. ‘That ardu- 
ous task, I shall leave to the fine taste, masterly pen- 
cil, and laudable dustry, of Mr. WALES, an artist, 
mentioned in a former letter, who has already made 
Breat progress in such a collection of these wonderful 
antiquities, many of them hitherto unheard of by 
Luropeans, and first discovered by his enquiries, as with 
the addition of those of Ellora, which he means to 
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visit, will at once engage and satisfy the expectations 


of the learned and the curious. 


Under these circumstances, I no longer hesitate to 
submit the drawings, with all their errors and inaccu- 
racies, to your notice and disposal, thinking it neces- 
sary, at the same time, to acquaint you, that as my 
draftsman will attend Mr. Waxes in his intended jour- 
ney to Lllora, he will be enabled, by the liberal in- 
structions of that gentleman, to correct his errors of 
delinegtion and perspective; and as it is reasonable to 
suppose that most of Mr. Waxes’s own views will be 
from different points, I hope this prospect of. being 
furnished with a new set of those now sent will regu- 
Jate you as to any present public use of them, unless 
for the purpose above mentioned, of awakening curi- 
osity to the produce of Mr. WALES'S skill and in- 
clustry. ; 

My enquiries, as to the origin or date of these won- 
derful works, have not hitherto been satistactory. 
Doubtless, however, it is, that they are the works of 
people, whose religion and mythology were purely 
Mindu, and most of the excavations carry strong 
marks of dedication to Mauperw, as the presiding 
deity. The fanciful analogies of some travellers (par- 
ticularly that attributed to the eight handed figure of 
Veer Buppur, holding up raja Durz in one hand, 
and a drawn sword in another, with the famous judg- 
ment of SoLomon) now vanish; and we seek no 


_ longer for colonies of Jews, Egyptians, Ethiopians, or 


Phenecians, to supercede the more rational mode of 
accounting for such works in the enthusiastic labour. 
and ingenuity of the natives of the country; by 
which means, the wonder is at least simplified, no 
trifling point to minds in quest of, and in love with. 
truth. 


The difference of the Inscriptions, in some of the 
caves, from the present known characters of Æ industan, 


iy 


: may. 
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may be objected to their being the produce of indu 
artists ; but it is well known, that the formation of 
letters undergoes great changes in the course of ages, 
aud that such may be the case, with respect to the 
excavations’on this side of J»dia, may be fairly in- 
ferred, from the difficulty with which the ingenious 
Mr. CuarLes WILKINS traced'and recovered, as I 
have been informed, some inscriptions m ‘the neigh- 


*bourhood of Ghya. But I am inclined to think, 


that we are not sufficiently acquainted with the cha- 
racters of the south of Zadid, such as the Trnbole, 
Arece, Kineraa, and Telinghee, to pronounce on their 
affinity to those in the excavations, which will be 
fully submitted to the scrutiny of the learned in Mr. 
Wares’s intended work. 


Though- I have above mentioned my persuasion, 
that the generality of the excavations I have seen, 
not only at Ellora, but elsewhere, are dedicated to 
Maupew; yet I do not mean thereby to abandon 


‘an idea, that the most northerly caves of Ellora, 


oceupied by the naked sitting and standing figures, 
are the works of the Sewras or Jutices, who, by the 


Brahmens, are esteemed schismatics, and whose sect, ' 


called Srawuk, is very numerous in Guzerat. The 

tenets, observances, and habit, of the Seeras are 
A . 2 . g . » 

peculiar, and m many points very different from 


other Findus. Their adoration of the deity is con- 


veyed through the mediation of Apnaur and Pa- 
RISNAUT, the visible objects of their worship, perso- 


mified as a naked man sitting or standing. This sect. 


is supposed to be of a comparatively modern origin, 
if so, and the foregoing hypothesis of the dedication 
of the temples to their ido], be admitted, the limit 
of their possible antiquity follows, but without ascer- 
taining, or affecting, that of the others. 


On this very interesting point, I mean the anti- 


_ quity of these astonishing works, I shall here trouble 
y OBW huhh End RREK HailgkePoendi iwe: bjisedidiodatipn USA 


men, 


| 
| 
f 
| 


T ET ‘i 

L Js j 
men, one a Mahommedan the other a Hindu. The first, 
named Merer Ata Kuan, an inhabitant of Almed- 
nugger, who said that he had heard it from.a person 
oF acknowledged erudition, but whose name I for- 
got. The second, a Bra/unen, inhabitant of Roza, 
who-quoted a book entitled Seva Lye Afahat, or the. 
grandeur of the mansion of Sewa, i- e. Manprw, 
as his authority; for the authenticity, of which I 
have hitherto sought in vain. 


The Afahommedan says, ‘ the town of Ellora was 
“ built by rajah Err, who also excavated the tem- 
“ples, and being pleased with them, formed the 
“fortress of Deoghire (Doulutabad), which is a 
< curious compound of excavation, searping, and 
“building, by which the mountains were converted 
«into a tort, resembling, as some say, the iusulated 
‘temple in the area of the Ixpor Subba. EEL gel 
“was contemporary with SHAH Moin Arie, who 
‘lived 900 years ago.” 


The Brahmen on the other hand, says, “ That the 
« excavations of Ellora are 7894 years old, iui? 
« by Emioo rajah, the son of PesHPoxNt of Elich- 
“ pore, when 3000 years of the Dwa e Hong ae 
«© ynaccomplished, which added to 489 ro sats 
«sent Kal Yoag, makes 7894. Er Loo raja T body ; 
“was afflicted with maggots, and in quest a 
sche came to the famous puritymg ee ie 
«© Taje, or, as it is commonly called ae ee hee 
«i been curtailed by Visant (at the ule nae 
«¢ YpepuDURHUM, OF Jum, the aeons agen pone 
« sixty bows length (each four cuvits ae = r 
« size of a cow's hoof. In this y ero me 
« a cloth, and cleansed with it his sc a 1 mt 
s which cleared him of ee P een me ee 
«e Koond (or cistern) anc eethercin seu 
cc r A purified ; so that, KI ae ane Ree 
s: as- holy, he first constructed i : nf u 
o the place of Beskurma. 


© This 


c Keylmas, Xe. t 


C 
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ih This wide difference in the era between the Hindu 4 
| and the Mahommedan, must remain, I fear, inex- - ig 
plicable; while‘our attention is necessarily attracted 
to their agreeing in the pérson of Err Era, or 
Erroo rajah, as the author of the excavations, whose 
being identified as living in the same age with a 
well known character, seems to throw the weight of 
probability into the Mahommedan’s scale; and it must 
‘be remarked, that however fond the writers of that 
faith may be of the marvellous, in points of preter- 
natural agency, according to their own system; yet, 
as annalists, they seem more entitled to credit than ` 
the Hindus, whose historical and theological chro- y 
| nology, is greatly mixed with, and obscured by, 


fable. 


The Koond, or cistern, mentioned by the Brahmens, 
is extant, and in perfect preservation, just without | 
the town of Ellora, and the holiness of’ its water is 
still in such high estimation as to render it a Leerut 
(pilgrimage) of great reputation and resort, under 
_ the appellation of Sewalla Leeruit, or Koond. The 
a neighbouring temples probably form a part of the 

attraction, as they are much frequented by devout 
Hindus. ; 


It is necessary to observe, that there are a great 4 
many other excavations in the semicircular mountain ; 
that commands a view of the fine valley of Ellora, 

which, indisposition prevented my visiting, 


Whether we consider the design, or contemplate 

the execution, of these extraordinary works, we are 
‘lost in wonder at the idea of forming a vast moun- 
tain into almost eternal mansions. The mythologi- 
cal symbols and figures throughout the.whole, leave 

~ no room to doubt their owing their existence to reli- 
_ gious zeal, the most powerfyl and-most universal asij- 
tator of the human mind, ? 


Foundation USA j 
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DESCRIPTION of the Caves or Excava- 
mf TIONS, On the mountain, about a mile to 

|, the eastward of the town of Ellore, or, as call- 
edon the shot, VERROOL, though therein there 
ile appears inaccuracy, as the foundation of 
OF hi the town is attributed to YELLOO, or ErLtoo 
ah rajah, whose capital is said to have been 
i ELLICHPORE. 


Pa o r 

pS F SHALL begin this description from the northern- 
i most caves, and continue it in the order as they 
A | j are situated in the mountain, which runs in a small 
P degree of citeular direction from N. 25 W. to S. 25 E. 


JUGNATH SUBBA, Plate A. Front S. 15 E. 


This is a fine excavation that fronts the entrance 
of the area, having, on the left side Adnaut Subba, 
and on the right some other small excavations almost 
choked up, as is also the lower story, scarce so much 
of it appearing as is represented in the plate. The w 

>» ascent to the upper story is by a flight of steps, in the 
A right corner of this excavation, the inside of which > 
i is in very finé preservation, many parts of the ceiling, 
pillars, &c. having the coat of hme, with which the . 
marks of-the chisel have been concealed, and which | 
has been curiously painted, still adhering to the | 
stone. An idea of the front of this fine cave is tole- 
rably conveyed in the etching. Opposite to the front 
of the cave is a large figure sitting cross-legged, with: 
his hands in his lap, one over the other, whieh.the 
Brahmen who attended me called Jugnaru; his two 
attendants, he called Jay.and Bipjex*. On each 


>. 


* In the Hinds mythology, Jay and Brpsex, or Wises, are the i) 
porters or door-keepers of Visnu. 3 $ 

` Ces side | 
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side of the entrance of the recess are two standing 
figures, whom he called Sup and Bup. The whole - 
room, except the open front, has the same figures as 
that in the recess; but, of a smaller size. They all 
appear to be naked, and to have no other covering on 
the head than curled hair. The Brahmen who shews. 
the caves has a legend that they were fabricated by 
BrskurMa*, the carpenter of Ramcuunper who 
caused a night of six months, in which he’ was to 
connect these excavations with the extraordinary hill 
and fort of Doulutabad, or Deoghire, about four coss: 
distant; but that the cock crowing, his work was left un- 
finished, and the divine artist took the Ou¢ar of Bove. 
In the left hand side of this fine cave, there is a 
coarse niche that opens into the Adnaut Subba below. 
This cave consists of two oblong squares, the inner 
one heing formed by twelve pillars, the four at each 


.end differing from those in the centre. 


Dimensions of Jugnath Subba. 


Width of the cut through the rock at the sire 
entrance, piss ges -< 35 
Height of the principal figure, sitting, A 2 
Whole len gth of the cave, - Sot Sf 
Length of the inner square from the base. 
of the pillars, - - - 34 
Bread th of the whole cave, -. AT T 
Ditto of the inner ditto,  - = 20 
Ditto to the plain work of the reces, +- 56 7 
Circumference of the shaft of one of the 
_ four middle pillars, - - -9 73 
One sideof the base of dieton = - 4 9 
From the base to the capital, - 10 2 
From ditto to the stone beam, - SEITA, 
From the floor to the ceiling, = 13 4 


ay fen eat ; 
Viswa, or Wisma Kurya, creator or maker of the world. 


Sie SS, a eee 


Tya amet 
4 lg 
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The ceiling has been very handsomely painted in 
circles, many parts of which, and the border, con- 
sisting of figures, are entire, both of men and women, 
the former of which are generally bare-headed, with 
short drawers or Cholnas, the women with only the 
lower parts covered. ‘There is no inscription in the 
cave. There are groups of dancers and singers, with 
the same instruments as are now in use. Some of 
the painted figures have highly ornamented head 
dresses, like Tiaras ; but it seems an argument against 
the antiquity of the painting, that much of the fine 
sculpture and fluting of the pillars are covered by it, 
which, it may be supposed, would not have been 
done by the original artist. 


ADNAUT SUBBA. 


Is on the left hand entrance of the Juenath Subba, as 
represented in the Plate A. The entrance of this ex- 
cavation is unfinished, and above the entrance has 
the figures of Lucumrz Narrain with two attend- 
ants, much injured by time and weather. At the 
extremity of the cave, opposite the entrance, is seated 
the idol Apwaur; and from the left, there is an 
opening into another cave, of smaller dimensions, 
but. infinitely better work; that is now so much 
choked with earth, as to have left scarce more than 
the capitals of the pillars above the ground. These 
capitals are very handsomely finished in the style of 
the front ones of Jugnath Subba. 


Dimensions of the cave of ADNAUT. 

‘N Z Feet. Incheta 
Height of the figure, sitting, - A 2 
From the entrance to the figure in a recess, 45 
From the entrance to the plane of the op- 


posite wall, - - - 34 6 
_ From side to side, - = - 28 6 
Height of the ceiling, - - 9 å 


Square ofa pillar being plain (figures in the 


sides of some), - = - 211 
i À oe Cc Ah Height 
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_ Feet. Irade 
Height of a pillar to the commencement of ` 

‘the capital, - - = 6 

Ditto of ditto to the appearance of a stone 
beam, - = = sO: 

Ditto of the rock at the front of the cave ` 

on the outside of the entrance, = 27 


11 


INDUR SUBBA. Front South. B. 


You enter this magnificent cave, or assemblage of 


= caves, by a handsome gateway cut from the rock, on 


$ 


x 


ae 


which are too lions couchant. There is a small cave 
much choked, before the gateway on the right hand. 
From the doorway, you enter an area, in ‘which 
stands a pagoda, or temple (C) of a pyramidal form, 
in which is placed a kind of square altar, with figures 
on each side, of the same kind as in the last Subba. 
This temple is elaborately finished with sculpture, and 
amass of sculptured rock serves as the gate, left and 
fashioned, when the avenue to the inner apartments 
was cut through the stony mountain. 


In the same area, on the left hand side, is a very 
handsome obelisk, (C) the capital of which is beau- 
tified with a group of sitting Human figures that are 
doosened from the mass. ‘The obelisk is fluted and 
“ornamented with great taste; and has a very light 


"appearance. 


_ On the right hand side of the area, is an elephant 
but without rider or Hoda. 

~ On the-left hand side of the same area, 1S an ex- 
cavation, witha figure, like the preceding ones, in 
the recess opposite the entrance. In this there are 
also the remains of paintmg on the ceiling, Se. with 
‘abundance of sculptured figures on the sides within, 
and without of elephants, lions, &c. On the right 


below. 


ae 


ond side, othe ceca AVONS aN Gral BURTON GhR be'ssxtaGhdation usa 1./ ‘ f F: 


ar 


ti 
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Below. After passing the same temple im the area, 
you come to the entrance of the lower story of this 
Subba, which is in a very unfinished state, but has 
a figure in the recess opposite the entrance like the 
former. T 


From this lower story, you ascend to the upper by 
a flight of steps, on the right hand side, fronting 
the top of which, is a gigantic figure of Ivpur, 
(Plate D. No. 1.) with a tiara on his head, a janoee 
or Brahmen string, over his left shoulder, sitting on 


an elephant couched. Opposite to him is LypRANEE 


(No. 2) his consort, seated under a mango tree, on 
a‘lion. At the end of this cave is a recess with 
the same figure as in the former, who seems to be the 
presiding idol in the caves yet seen. This room is 
formed into two nearly square divisions by twelve pil- 
lars.. In the middle of the inner square is an altar. 


There is a redundance of figures in this fine cave, 
so as to precrude particular description, and leaves 
me at aloss whether most to admire the mip uteness of 
theparts or the beauty of the whole. The latter will be 
better understood from the measurement. The etch 


ings will give a faint idea of the former. 


Fets Inches. 
‘Base of the obelisk (N. B. it is much 
decayed), - - Sa he O 

Height of the excavation of the area, © 39 
Depth of area, - - - $4 
Breadth of ditto, - ee 
Gateway high, - - 8 
Ditto broad, - - 6 
Temple, square, - - 18 
Ditto height, , aE =s 27 
Obelisk, - - - 22 
Ditto with the figures at the top, - 24} 

Circumference 


a aE HT ERS AE T 
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Feet. Inthets 


sul Circumference of the obelisk, - 12 _A 
od Elephant, long, = = E O i 
a Ditto, high at the shoulder, = 9 
Js Left hand cave in the area, deep with 
ng niche, > 5 TeS 32 

A Ditto ditto, ditto, with- 
a out niche, - = 26 

aA Ditto ditto, ditto, 

A breadth, - ee ee - D7 eat 

af Ditto ditto ditto 

H height, - - - 12 

Another small cave on the same side, X 

= deep,  - = - és a Cae 

+ Ditto —~. ditto broad, 8 

s Ditto ditto high, 7 

j Lower story, deep, from the entrance to 

x the door of the recess, - - 7 

4 Ditto breadth, - =e 38 A 

y Ditto height of ceiling, - - 14 

Ditto square of pillars, being plain, a A 

è Upper story, deep, from the figure in the 

recess to the opposite veranda, S Wee) 

4 Ditto from the plane of thetwo walls,  66™"" 

= Ditto breadth, - - - 66. 9 

j Ditto height of the ceiling, eee 
Ditto principal figure in the recess, sit- A 
ting, -. - i ar ie aa 


PURSARAM SUBBA. 


On the left hand side of the upper story of the 
- Indur Subba, there is a passage into this Subba, which 
though smaller than any of the foregomg, is exactly 
alike, and equal to them in the fabrick and preserva- 
tion of its work. There is a passage from it into the 
upper story of Jugnath Subba, already described, 

which will explain the contiguity of these three cayes. 

. Dimensions m 
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y Dimensions of Pursaram Subba. 


Fest. Inches, 
Depth from the front to the figure in the 
ji recess, - A cs 16) 
i Ditto from the plane of each wall, 50 8 
A Breadth, - - = 25° G 
r Height of figure in the recess, sitting, G E 
` Ditto of ceiling, - - 8° 10 
S : _ Square of pillars at the base, - lees 


| DOOMAR LEYNA, W. 15 8. ‘distance from the 


last about 4 mile. 


The entrance to this Stupendous excavation is 
through a cut, or lane, in the solid rocky mountain. 
On the left hand side of this lane, is a cave that is 
near choked up with earth. The lane terminates from 
without at a doorway, through which you enter an 
area, at the end of which, opposite the door, is a small 
cave. On the right hand of the area ‘is the great 
excavation, having at its entrance, two lions couch- 
ant, one of which has lost its head. You enter this 
cave by a xind of veranda, on the left hand side of 
Which is a gigantic sitting figure of Durma rajah, 
widma club in his hand, and a Jinoee over his 
shoulder. On the right hand Wisweysuwur Man- 
DEW, in a dancing attitude, with a group of figures 
round him, among which is the bull Nundee. 

After passing this veranda, the cave widens very 
considerably, and still more after passing the next 
section of pillars, till you come to the centre or 
fourth section, on the left of which js the centre 
door of avery fine square temple, on the right en- 
trance of which is a fine standing figure of Mun, a 
tiara on his head, a jincee on his shoulder, and Bou- 
ANNEE standing by him, with two small figures 
above. On the left hand is exactly the same group, 
said tobe Pouan and Lucumn. On the side facing 
the alley, are similar groups, said to be Cuu ND and 

his wife SucKasyne on the right, and Praircuunp 


and 


t 
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and his son Goyrnpa on the left. The same 
gtoups appear on the back part of the temple 
which has four doors) near the wall, under the names 
of Sunk and Alaksunk ; and on the remaining side, 
under the names of Sid and Rid; but I place not 
much faith in these accounts of the Brahmen who ex- 
plained them tome. After passing the four sections 
of pillars, one end of which is occupied by this tem- 
ple, the remaining two decrease in the same order as 


- at-the entrance by the alley. It should not be forgot- 


ten that the temp sle above described is completely oc- 
eupied by the altar and Ling of Manpew. Opposite 
to this te mpic, and to the ‘right as you enter by the. 
alley, th cre is a fine open entrance, leading directly up 
to a square temple. On thet ight hand side of this 
grand entry, is a group (Plate È.) of Maupew and 
Purw UTTEE, supporte ed with their heave nly suite, by 
Rovon. On the left side is Vreer Bupper with 
eight hands. In one is suspended the slain rajah 
Durz. The other wields a sword, striking the ele- 
phant Mrawutice on the head. ‘Two suayort a cano- 
py. One has transfixed DYTASEER with a spear. One 


holds a snake. One a vessel to receive the blood of. 
aren ae 


the slain Dyrrasrer; and one is broken, but which 
originally held the bottom of the spear, with which 
Dyraster is transfixed. LucuME is sitting þe- 
neath him. 

Lhe end opposite the ieee iy the alley, and 
which exactly resembles it, has.a small area descend- 
Ing a great depth hy „steps to a pool of water, supplied 
by a cascade that falls during the ramy season from 


‘the whole height of the movntaia: Over the stair- 


case is a small gallery, meant seemingly to sit and 
observe the falling stream. 

On the right hand side, as you enter (een this ave- 
nue, there is a group of a standing woman and seven 
smaller figures. ‘The left hand has nothing. On en- 


tering the first section of pillars, there is, on the right 


5 hand, 
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The ancient Brahmens, avoided the contamination 
of cities, and affected the purity and simplicity of 
rural retirement; when far removed from observation, 
the imagination of their disciples probably enhanced 
the merits of their sanctity. To alleviate austerities, 
and to gratify the devout propensities of these holy 
men, naturally became objects of pious emulation. 
Under this influence, the munificence of princes 
may~ have been engaged to provide them retreats, 
which sanctified by the symbols of their adoration, 
were at once suited, in simplicity and seclusion, to 
those, for-whom they were intended, and in gran- 
deur to the magnificence of their founders. Thus 
power and wealth may have been combined, under the 
guidance of enthusiasm, to produce monuments, 
„scarce less extraordinary or less permanent, though’ 
less conspicuous and less known, than the pyramids. 


But though the high antiquity of the generality 
of these excavations is incontrovertible, being lost in 
fable, and yearly ascribed to the preternatural power 
of the five Pandoo brothers ; yet are there exceptions, 
of which I saw an instance in a hill near a garden 
in ‘the neighbourhood of Aurungabad, where there 
are two excavations, but of inconsiderable dimensions, 
formed, as I was credibly assured, by raja Paur Siye, 
one of the Rajpoot Amecrs of AURINGZEBES court, 
as a place of retirement, during his attendance on 
that monarch in his excursions to the neighbouring 
garden. 


Begging your excuse for this trouble, 
I remain, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
C. W. MALET. 


> 


Poonan, 22d December, 1794. 
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hand, a representation of the nuptials of Goura 
Mauprw) and Parwutresz, with a great number 
of figures above, Rajah Durz and Ata, PARWUT- 
TEE's father and mother on one side, and Briwua, in 
a sitting posture, performing the marriage ceremony, 
with Visuyy standing behind him. In tront of 
this group are the circles cut in the floor for perform- 


ing the Ludcha Home, or nuptial sacrifices. On the 


left hand side is another group of Maupew and Par- 
WUTTEL, with the bull Nundee, 


There are, as in the other, the remains of painting 
iw this cave, but principally on the ceiling. The 


heads of the figures in this cave are generally adorned 


with highly decorated tiaras. The thighs of some 
of the men have cholnas, but I cannot discriminate 
any other parts of their drapery. 


‘ Dimensions of Doomar Leyna, 


(ao 
Feet. — Truches, 


The cut, or alley, through the rock from 
the beginning to the door of the cave, 100 


The breadth of ditto, - - = $ 
Height of the rock through which the 
cut is made at the entrance, - 31, 
Ditto ditto in the area, - - 61 6 
Cave on the left hand side of the alley, 
nearly choked, in length, - 66 
` Depth of the.said cave, - - 26 
Height remaining unchoked, “ees 6 
Door at the entrance of the area, height, 11 6 
Ditto, breadth, 4% 4 
Area length, 51 4 
Ditto > breadth, 26 
Cave, opposite the door ` length, 98 6 
Ditto breadth, 17 3 
Height partly filled up, remaining, 10 6 
Square of thepillars, - ee AB 
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“Feet, Inches , 


Breadth of the first section of pillars on 

entering the great cave, from wall to 

wall, - - eee 51 6 
Ditto of the second ditto, -; 90 8 
Ditto of the third, fourth, and fifth ditto, 135 1% 


The two remaining the same as the two first. 
The depth from the ingress at the alley 

to the egress at the tank, - 135 10 
The square of the temple occupying the 

left hand side as you enter from the 


alley, = - - 30 7 
Height from the floor to the ceiling, 16 10 
Square of the pillars at the base, generally, 4 3 


Height from the highest figures, being 

those on the four sides of the temple, 13 6 
Breadth of the southern area cut through 

the rock, - ~ - 18 6 

Length ditto ditto 55 
Number of pillars 44, the space occupied by the tem- 
ple interrupting- the ranges. Tt is well worthy no- 
tice, that one of the beams of stone, tat, crossing 
this caye, rests on the heads of the pillars, is much 
thicker than the rest; which, it may be supposed, 
arose from the workmen perceiving some flaw in 
such an immense space of ceiling supporting such a 
mass of mountain above. 

There are thirty steps on the southern entrance, 
but as they do not reach a third of the way to the 
water, it may- reasonably be supposed that the stu- 
pendous fall from the top of the mountain to the pre- 
sent bottom, 120 feet, must have greatly deepened 
the reservoir since its first construction. This fall 
forms a nullah that runs by the village of Ellora. 


Feet: Inchi 
Length of the gallery over the southern 
stair case, - cS - 29 
Breadth ditto a= ditto 14 
Height, - ditto ditto, 7 6 


-JUNWASSA, 


ya 


A 


ee 


“4 
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JUNWASSA, or the place of NuUrTIALS---- 
Aspect W.N. W. 


This excavation is just across the chasm that lies 
between it and Doomar Leyna, It is much inferior 
to the preceding. It has a veranda with windows, 
by which the inner cave is enlightened, in which 
there, are figures of Maupnrw, Visunoo, and 
Brimua, on the left of the door; Buu LELEL, 
Lucume, and Narratn, on the right ; and on the 
left hand extremity, of the Bharra Outar, in which 
the boar is represented as bearing Pritwa or the 
world, on his tooth, and having Seys under his foot. 
On the right handend side is a sleeping figureof Koom 
Kurn, with a woman chafing his belly. You enter 
the cave from the veranda by a door. In the cave 
there are no figures of any note, though there are 
niches. It remains, therefore, only to give the 
dimensions of this cave, and proceed to others more 
worthy notice, 


anA 
Dimensions. 
2 $ : Fest, Tnsches, 
Length of veranda, - - C4 
Breadth ditto, - - S 
Height ditto, - - - 12 2 
Breadth of the door way entering the 
cave from the veranda by four steps, 55 
Height ditto, - - 8 
Length of the wall, after entering the 
door, without including two recesses at 
each end, - - - 66 11 
The two recesses at each end, square, 6 
The two recesses, height, - 6 
Breadth of the hall, - = 19 6 
Height ditto, - To Gk” 
: Another recess on the right hand within 
the hall, square, - ness aia 7 O 
` The 
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y 
j | i a i Feet Inches 
E Therecess containing the temple, depth, | N 
| | : j 99 5 Dy N TI BNA 
| Ditto, height; — = hai s 2 


A few yards further to the right is another part of 
the Junwassa, with nearly the same aspect, N. 80 W. 
as the last, with an open itoat of four’pillars, three 


| 

| feet six inches square at the base;.and thirteen feet 

high, and two pilasters. After crossing the room or | 
Í hall on. entering, a recess is formed by contracting | 
f the length of the hall. Oneach side in this recess | 


are female figures. The front of.the recess is formed 

by two pillars.and two pilasters, the singular style of 

which, appears in the annexed Plate I’. [n the recess 

is a square temple, having in it a raised altar with the 

Ling of Manpizw. On each side of the door of this 

‘temple, are two gigantic male figures, with each a 
Í smaller female. ‘The Brahmen that attended me, | 
j called the male figures Cuunp and PRICHUND, | 
‘There is a passage round the temple in the recess, 


Dimensions of this excavation. 


Fet Inches 
Length of the hall, jucluding a recess at 
; each end of 15 feet each, - Ale : 
' + Breadth of the hall, or first section, = 2 OX. Ay 
E Heo aol ditto ditto - 15 
_ The recess:in: which the temple stands, if 
GED am ay eee - - 40 a 
Ditto, breadth, ~ i Aas en 87a Se 
Temple, square, - - 21l i 
Door of the temple, breadth, - A 4 j 
Ditto, . height, - 8 11 oe 


COMAR WARBA, Ashect W.N.W. > 

This cave is near the last. Its entrance deformed 
by fallen rock, and accumulated earth. It is com-_ 
posed of four sections, divided by four pillars, though 
the outer one is unsupported by’ any at present, 
whatever it may have been formerly, and it is from 
| the immense overhanging mass of unsupported 4) 
rock, Yaa 


Í 
j j 
g 
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4 rock, that the fragments have fallen; which de- 
* form and obstruct the entry. The four sections 
y decrease gradually in length, the last being a re- 
a cess, on each side of the door of which there are 
[ handsome gigantic figures, the right hand one hav- 

ing a straight sword in his hand; the other is muti- 
| lated; but there is no figure within the recess, though 


\ there is a pedestal that seems intended to receive 
i one. ts 
| | Dimensions. 
1, í 5 A g 5 Feet. Incheis 
S Depth from the first pillars to the back of 
i 7 the recess - - - Sil 
| Length, laterally, - - 757 
Eo ~ GHANA, or the OiL-suor. 
{ ‘This is a small group of little rooms a few yards 


from the last, and probably takes its name, from a 
place like that used by oil-men for expressing oil. It 
merits little Mote otherwise than as exhibiting a 
figure of the ié@f Gunnes, and the Ling of Mau- 
| N, pew. Véry near it is another group of small rooms 
Qf neaky the same style with two Lings of Maupew. 


= NEELKUNT MAHDEW, Aspect W.S. W. 


This excavation is a few yards from the last. At 
its entrance is the bull Nundee, in a square enclo- 
‘sure, on which time has made its ravages. After 
passing this figure of Mundee, you ascend into the 
cave by a few “steps, on each side of which on the 
ie wall at’ the extremity are two figures that seem to be 
y of a military order. Opposite “the door is a recess 

with the Ling of Maupew made of very fine smooth, 
5 stone. This excavation, like many of the preceding 
E ones, is composed of sections formed by rows of pil- 
T z ` Tas decreasing in lateral length to the recess. In 
p 


Ea the right hand wall of the section, before you reach 
{i So the recess, is the figure of Swamuy KARTICK; and 
k on the opposite side Gunnus, mutilated of his 


$ 
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trunk. Near Gunners is a smaller figure of Sur- 
SUTTEE, and in the front wall, on cach side. of the 
door of the recess, are figures of Lucumer in diffe- 
rent attitudes. 


Dimensions. 
Feet. Inches. 
Depth of the cave from the front to the 
bottom of the outer recess, containing 
the temple Manpew, - 44- & 
Length of the cave at its greatest length 
in the first section of pillars, - 68 8 
Height of the ceiling, - - - 12 
Recess, - - 28 6 by 17 


There are fifteen pillars and pilasters in this cave. 


RAMISHWUR, Aspect W.S. W. 


Thi$ excavation is but a few yards from the last. 
The bull Nundee is couchant at its entrance, and on 


, the left of it is a cistern of very fir@water, to which , 
‘you descend by steps. Previous to ente? & the cave, 


on each side, at the extremities, are fem figures. 
The front of this cave is supported by four pi®irs atd 
two pilasters of considerable beauty and elaborately 
sculptured. A female figure on the lett hand pilaster 
has much grace. Itis worthy notice, that the figures 
m the latter caves have universally highly ornament- 
ed head dresses, different from the first, which haye 
only curled hair. Opposite the centre of the entrance 
is a large recess, containing a temple, in which the 
Ling of Mauperw is placed. ‘This cave consists of a 
large hall, and the recess in which the temple is si- 
tuated. At each. end of the hall are recesses, COn- 


` taining a profusion of figures. ‘The Nou Chunda ace. 


cupy the extreme wall of that to the right. On the 


‘ight hand of this recess is a curious group of skele- ~ 


ton figures, said to represent a miser, his wife, son, 


. and daughter, all praying in yain for food, while two 


thieves are carrying off his wealth, Opposite to 
this 


be 
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this group is another of Kas, Bruroo, the principal 
figure being in a dancing attitude, aud musicians in 
the group. 5 


_ , Re-entering the hall again from the recess, on the 
right is a group of Maupew and Parwurrer, 
playing at Chousur, with Narrunp sitting between 
them, stimulating a feud, to which PARWUTTEE by 
the throw of hér right hand, seems well disposed ; 
which is below represented as-having taken place, 
while a burlesque figure ọn the right is turning up 
his backside at them. 


On the right. hand side of the left recess, at the end 
of the hall, is the group of Bouanrer Mysaserr; on 
the left hand, that of Swammy Karrick with his 
peacock and two mendaseers. 


On the extreme wall, in the centre of this recess, 
is represented the nuptials of Jennuck Rajah, at 
which theyis a great attendance of figures, and 
amongste“nem, one holding a cocoa-nut used on such 


.s6lemiffties. Below are sitting Gunners, Brimua, 


&c. officiating at. the marriage ceremony. 


Re-entering the hall again from the left recess, 


there is on the left hand a group of Goura and 
ParwuTT£E in heaven supported by Rovon. 


On each side of the pillars, before you enter the 
recess, are female figures. 


On each side of the door of the temple in the re- 
cess are two gigantic and two smaller figures; the 


‘former said to be Aunaon Meyxaon; the smaller 


ones Keyroo Buur on the right, and Visuroo on 
the left, challenging each other to a combat of 
wrestling. 


AO‘ DESCRIPTION OF THE CAVES, &C. ON THE 
Many of the pillars of this cave arẹ elaborately or- 
namented. Very near this cave is another small one 
containing the Ling of Manpew, which does not 
require particular notice, and still a little further, 
another of considerable dimensions, but quite plain, 
and almost choked up both within and at the entry. 


There are also three or four other excavations of 
the same rank between the last mentioned and the 
next great work of Keylas. 


Dimensions. 

Feite Incken 

Length of the hall, including the recess at 
each end of nine feet each, - 90 68 

Depth of the cave, including the recess in 
which the temple stands, - SE / ie 
Height, = - - - 15 0 
Square of the temple in the recegg, - = 31 0 


The front of this excavation has four llars and 
two pilasters ; and at the commencement or the te- 
cess, two pillars and two pilasters. 


KEYLAS alias Panavise. Aspect West. 


This wonderful place is approached more hand- 
-somely than any of the foregoing; and exhibits 4 


very fine front, in an area cut through the,rock. 
On the right hand side of the entrance isa cistern of 
very fine water. On cach side of the gateway, 


there is a projection; reaching to the first story, 


with much sculpture and handsome. battlements, 


‘which, however, have siffered much from the cor- 
‘yoding hand of time. The gateway 1s very Spe 
cious and fine, farnished.with apartments on each 


he Dewries of 


side that are now usually added to t | 
is a balcony, 


the. eastern, palaces.. Over the gate s 
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which seems intended for the Nobut Khanneh. On 
the outside of the upper story of the gateway are pil- 
lars, that have much the appearance of a Grecian 
order. The passage through the gateway below is 
richly adorned with sculpture, in which appear Bou- 
ANNEE Usutspooza on the right, and Gunners on 
_ the left. From the gateway you enter a vast area 
cut down through the solid rock of the mountain to. 
make room for an immense temple, of the complex 
pyramidal form, whose wonderful structure, variety, 
profusion, and minuteness of ornament, beggar all de- 
scription. ‘This temple, which is excavated from the 
upper region of the rock, and appears like a grand 
building, is connected with the gateway by abridge lett 
out of therock, asthe mass ofthe mountain was excava- 
ted. Beneath this bridge, at the end opposite the en- 
trance, there is a figure of BoUANNrx sitting on a, 
lotus, with two elephants with their trunks joined, as 
though fighting, over her head. On each side of 
the passage under the bridge is an elephant, marked 
(a) in the plan ate G, one of which has lost its 
head, the ether its trunk, and both are much shor- 
tened oftheir height by earth. There are likewise 
Yanges of apartments on each side behind the ele- 
phants, of which those on the left are much the 
finest, being handsomely decorated with figures. 
Advanced in the area, beyond the elephants, are two 
obelisks (6), of a square form, handsomely graduated 
to the commencement of the capitals, which seem 
to have’been crowned with ornaments, but they are 
not extant, though from the remains of the left hand 
one, I judge them to have been a single lion on each. 
To preserve some order, and thereby render easier 
the description of this great and complex. werk, I 
“shall, after mentioning that on cach side of the gate- 
way within there is an abundance of sculpture, all 
damaged by time, proceed to mention the parts of 
the centre structure; and then, returning to the 
right side,, enumerate its parts; when taking the left 
hand, I shall terminate the whole in a description of 


k a A 
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the end of the area, opposite to the gateway and bee - 


hind the grand temple. Exemplifying the whole by 
references to the annexed plan, ; i 


CENTRE BELOW. 


Passing through the gateway (1) below, you enter 


the area (2), and proceeding under a small bridge, 
pass a solid square (3). mass which supports the bull 
Nundee stationed above; the sides of this recess are 
profusely sculptured with pillars and figures of vari- 
ous forms; having passed it, you come to the pas- 
sage under another small bridge, beneath which there 
is, on one side, a gigantic sitting figure of Raja Buos 
surrounded.by a group of other figures. Opposite to 
which is as gigantic a figure of Gurrorpuuy, with 
his ten hands. At the end of this short passage 
commences the body of the grand temple (4), the ex- 
cavation ‘of which is in the upper story that is here 
ascended by flights of steps on each side (3). 


RIGHT AND LEFT HAND SIDES OYE TEMPLE 
BELOW. 

The right hand side is adorned with a ver Null and 
complex sculpture of the battle of Ram and Rovon, 
in which Hunomaun makes.a very conspicuous 
figure. -Proceeding from this field of battle, the 
heads of elephants, lions, and some imaginary ani- 
mals, are projected as though supporting the temple, 
till you come toa projection (6), in the side of which, 
‘sunk in the rock, isa large group of figures, but 
much mutilated. This projection was connected 
with the apartments on the right band side of the 
area by a bridge (7), which has given way, and the 


ruins of it now fill up the sides of the area. It is said” 


to be upwards of 100 years since it fell. ` 

Passing the projection of the main body of. the 

temple, it lessens, for á few paces, then again pro- 
“of 


4 
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“oof the body of the temple, the length of this won- 

derful structure, if what is fabricated downwards out 

of a solid mass can be so called, terminates in a 

smaller degree of projection than the former. The 

; whole length is supported, in the manner above men- 

y tioned, by figures of elephants, lions, &c. projecting 

from the base, to give, it should seem, the whole 

vast mass, the appearance of moveability, by those: 

mighty animals. The hindmost,.or eastern extre- 

| mity of the temple, sis composed of three distinct 

a temples elaborately adorned with sculpture, and sup- 

y ported like the sides, by elephants, &c. many of which 

are mutilated. Lhe left hand side (I mean from the 

entrance) differs so little from the right, that it is un- 

necessary to be particular in mentioning any thing, 

except that opposite the description of the battle of 

Ram and Rouon, is that of Keyso Panpo, in 

which the warriors consist of footmen, and others 

mounted on elephants, and cars drawn by horses, 

though I observed none mounted on horses. The 

| principal Nee De the bow, though maces and 
straight sy^rds are discoverable. 

. P 


CENTRE ABOVE. 

The gateway consists of three centre rooms (9) and 
‘ one on cach side (9). From the centre rooms, cross- 
P- ing the bridge (10), vou ascend by seven steps (11) into 
j: ` a square room (12), in which is the bull Nundee. 
+: ‘This room has two doors and two windows. Opposite 
the windows are the obelisks (b) before mentioned. 


— Er a 


From the station of Nundee,. you cross over the 
t ` sccond bridge-(13), and ascend by three steps (14) 
? into a handsome open portico (15), supported by two 
ae pillars (above cach of which, on the outside, is the 
figure of a lion, that though mutilated, has the re- 
tuains of great beauty, and on the inside, two figures 
resembling sphynxes) towards the bridge, and two 

$ pilasters that join it to the body of the temple, the 
| „grand apartment of which (10) you enter from the 
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portico by four handsome steps and a door way, on 
‘ach side of which are gigantic figures. Advancing 
a few paces into’ the temple, which is supported by 
two rows of pillars, beside the walls that are decorated 
with pilasters, there is an intermission of one pillar 
on each side, leading to the right and left, toan open 
portico (17), projecting from the body of the temple, 
from the right hand one of which, the bridge already 
mentioned as. broken, connected the main temple 
with the side apartments, to which there is now no 
visible access, but by putting a ladder for the purpose, 
though I was told’ there is a hole in the mountain 
above that leads into it, which I had not time nor 
strength to explore. The access to the opposite is by 
stairs from below. The recess (18): of the Ling (19) 
of Maupew to which there is an ascent of five steps, 
forms the termination of this fine saloon, on each 
side of the door of which is a profusion of sculpture. 
The whole of the ceiling has been chunamed and 
painted, great part of which is in good preservation. 
A door (20) on each side of this Teesg of the Ling 
of Manpew leads to an open platform QQ), having 
on each side of the grand centre pyramidSaghat js 
raised over the recess of the Ling, two cther re- 
cesses (2%), one on each side, formed also pyrami- 
dically, but containing no image. ‘Three other py- 
ramidical recesses (23), without images within them, 
terminate the platform, all of them elaborately orna- 
mented with numerous figures of the Mindu mytho- 
logy. Many of the outer as well as the inner parts 
ot this grand temple are chunamed and painted. 
The people here attribute the smoky blackness of the 
painting within, to AuruNazeBe, having caused the 
diferent apartinents to be filled with straw and set on 
fire; which I cau reconcile on no other ground, than 
to efface any (if any there were) obscenities, as there. 
are many in the sculpture. Upon the whole, this 
temple, of which I was too much indisposed to give 
even the inadequate account that 1 might, if in per- 
fect health, has the‘appcarance of a meaguificent fa- 


—__ 


a 
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bric, the pyramidal parts of which seem to me to he ex-. 
actly in the same style as that of the modern Hindy 
temples. ; 


RIGHT HAND SIDE OF THE AREA. : 

This side of the rock hasa continuance of exca- 
vations, as marked in the plan, but all those below, 
except the veranda, which I shall quit for the pre- 
sent, are -of little note, and thosé above, of three 
stories called Lanka (24), which appear much more 


worthy of attention, are inaccessible, but by a ladder, 


from the fall of the bridge; I shall therefore proceed 
to the 


LEFT HAND SIDE OFTHE AREA, 
In which there are excavations of some consideration 
below, from which you .ascend to an upper story 
called Pur Lunka, by an indifferent stair-case, 
into a fine temple (25), at the extremity of which is 
a recess containing the Ling of Manpew, and oppo- 
site thereto, near the entrance from the stair-case, 
is the bull Nude, with two large fine figures resting 
on maces on each side of the reeess in which he 
“e ceiling of this temple is, I think, lower 
than any of the foregoing. ‘The whole of this tem- 
ple is in fine preservation, strongly supported by 
very massy pillars, and richly ornamented with my- 
thological figures, the sculpture of some of which is 
very fine. , The ceiling, like the others, has the re- 
mains of painting visible, through the dusky ap- 


! pearance of smoke, with which it is obscured. De- 


scending from Pur Lunka, you pass through-a con- 
siderable imsculptured excavaton (26) to a verunda 
(27), which seems allotted to the personages of the 
Huidu mythology, (a kind of pantheon) in open com- 
partments : these figures commence on the left hand 
with—Ist, the Ling of Manprw, surrounded by 
nine heads, and: supported by Rouon. ed, 
Goura Parwurres, and beneath Rovon writing: 
3d, Manpew, Parwurrer, and beneath Nundee. 
Ath, ditto ditto. 5th, Visunu.. 6th, Goura. 


2 
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his legs chained. 8th, Goura Parworrer. Oth, 
ditto. ` N. B. These representations of Goura and 
Parwurrer all differ from each other. 10th, 
ditto. lith, Visuxu and Lucumer, 12th, Buy 
Bopper, issuing trom the Pind, or Ling of Mai- 
pew. Here ends the left hand side, and commences. 
the eastern extremity or end of the area (28), in 
which the figures are continued, viz. 13th, Goura 
and Parwotrer. 14th, BEHRoO, with Govin Rag, 
transfixed on his Spear. 5th, Dy rasEER.on à 
chariot, drawing a bow. 16th, Goura and Par- 
WUTTEE. 17th, Kaz Beuroo. 18th, Nursiva 
Uutar, issuing from the pillar. - 19th, Kar Bennoo. 
20th, Bar Bunroo. 21st, Visunu 99d, Goviy. 
23d, Briana. 24th, LUCHMEDASS. DSE MAUS 
MUND. 86th, Nurrarn. 27th, BeKroo. 8th, 


. Govin. 29th, Bar Bennoo. SOth, Crovin Rags 


and Lucimerr. 31st,Kissunpass. Here ends the 
veranda of the eastern extremity, and I now proceed 
with that on the tight hand (29) having in my dc- 
scription of that side stopped at thé ®oengnencement 
of this extraordinary veranda for the purpX of pre- 
serving the enumeration of the figures unint@upted, 


viz. 39d, Maupew. 33d, Irruutpass. 34th, Duurar 


Rag, embracing Uccar Kaun. 35th, Nursine 
destroying Hurx Kusus. 36th, Visuye sleeping 
on Seys. Naug, the Kummut (lotus) issuing from 
hisnavel, and Brimua sitting on the flower. 37th, 
Goverpuun. 38th, MAHDEW Bunsen, with six 
hands. 39th, KRISHNA, sitting on Gurroor. 40th, 
Buarra Outar. Alst, Krisuna Cuirrernooz 
trampling on Callea Naug. 42d, BaLLaser. 43d, 
Anna Pooma. It is to be observed, that-almost all 
the principal figures are accompanied in their respec- 
tive pannels by others explanatory of the character 


of that part of the history of the idol in which it is - 


represented. Had not my ‘strength failed me, I 
should have been. much more particular than I have 
been, in this and every other part of so wonderful a 
place, though the utmost minuteness could not have 


lone. 
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A done justice to it. I am sorry to observe, that from 

"the appearance of the hill above this veranda pro- 
Jecting greatly-beyond the pillars at the eastern ex- 
tremity, (as marked in the plan by the line 30) the 
water, during rains, must fall into the area in a 
perfect torrent, or cascade, of the whole height of 
the superincumbent rock, a number of loose pieces 
of which, lying on the slope above, seem ready for 
precipitation down the scarp. 

Dimensions of the Keylas. 


Inches 

S Outer arca, broad, - = 3 198 0 

T Ditto, deep, - = z 88 0 

Greatest height of the rock through ; 
which the outer area is cut, - 47 0 
Gateway, height, = > 14 0 
Ditto, breadth, without the modern i 

building, = z lk 4 
Passage of the gateway, having on each: 

side rooms, fifteen feet by nine, Aa 0 
Tnner area, Og court, length from the 

gatews tothe opposite scarp, SOAS, 

Dito fladh, - - 150 O 
eCreatst height of the rock, out of which 

the court is excavated, - - 100 0 

LEFT SIDE OF THE COURT, LOWER STORY, VIZe 
> A small cave—in front, two pillars, and a 
pilaster at each end, with three female 
figures buried up to the knees, with 

rubbish, length, - - 22 -6 

Ditto, ditto ditto, breadth, - 8 0 

Ditto, ditto ditto, height, 5 9 8 
Another excavation, in front five pillars, 

two pilasters, length, > - 57 9 

Ditto, breadth, within the benches that : 

are round this cave, = £ 6 0 
Ditto, height, at the end of this is astair- 

case to the upper story, - - 10 4 

EN Interval unexcavated, - - 20 0 


Another excavation, having two large 
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Feet. Inihiga à 
in front, with a bench round the in- E 


side, the rock projecting beyond the 


pillars, length, =z z 54 6 
Ditto, ditto ditto, breadth, 5 12 6 
Ditto, ditto ditto, height, aye 16 0 
Door-way, leading to a gallery or ve- ' 
randa, five feet elev en moha high, by 
two feet nine inches wide. Gallery, 
containing figures. Length from the 
door-way to the extreme “depth of the 
whole excavation, : z 117 8 
Ditto, broad, - oe z 15 0 ma 
N. B. In this length are eleven pillars, ; 
-each two feet eight and a half inches i 
a (square; 
Ditto, height within the pillars. The 
projecting rock is about three feet 
lower, extending irregularly in the 
course of the length Fon! seven to 
thirteen feet bey rl the pillars, - l4 8 
END OF THE AREA OPPOSITE THE BRrEWAY BEHIND 
THE TEMPLE, 


Whole breadth froni side to side, measu 


ing from the inner wall of the gallery v 
-on reach side,  - - - - 186 6 
Breadth of the gallery, including the 
pillars, there being seyenteen in this < 
5 pitas 13 4 


range, - = 
N.B. The rock projects beyond the pil- 
Jars along this range and the right 
hand one irregularly from fifteen” to 
twenty- -two feet, and is lower than the 
ceiling. : i 
RIGHT HAND OF THE COURT, LOWER song viz 
Ligure gallery, or veranda, ‘of the same 
IEOS as the preceding parts of 
the same gallery tor the space of ten 
pillars, the “anglè one being included _ 
ENE foregoing, three of ` “vhich are { 
By broken,: it is said to make trial of the w 


rower of the deity of the place, and 
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when it was found that the superin- 
cumbent rock did not sink, the temp- 
ter-said to be AURUNGZEBE, forebore 
further trial.. 

Door-way, two feet four inches broad, by 
five feet high, leads to a veranda, within 
this veranda is aroom of sixty feet by 
twenty-two and eleven fect four inches 
high. Right end unfinished. 

Length, - = Php 
Breadth, - - - 
Height, - - - 

A small projecting room, fifteen feet by 
thirteen, and six feet high, being choked 
with several finely sculptured figures. 

An excavation raised twelve feet from the 
surface of the court. 

Length, - . - - 
Depth, - - - 
Height, - - - - 

There ira multiplicity of figures in this 

apacment, detached from the’ wall. 


a à 
Amongst the rest a large skeleton figure 


with a smaller one on each side. ‘The 
principal is sitting, with each foot ona 
: prostrate naked. figure, 

An excavation, which has a small recess, 
opposite the entrance, of six feet by 
seven and eight high. Length, - 

; Depth,- - 
z Height - 

An excavation terminating thelowerstory, 

on the side, length, - - 


Ditto, -- : depth, - T 
Ditto, > height, - = 


except between the two pillars, where 
the roof.is arched, the first instance [ 
have seen of the arch, and is there four- 
teen feet eight inches high. 


- Feet. 


60 
17 
13 


oF 
v 


14 


Ke 


24 
18 
10 


4 
10 
11 


Inches. 


10 
9 


6 


& 
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Feet. Inches, Ax 


LEFT HAND SIDE, UPPER STORY, VIZ 


A smali unfinished excavation, the dimen- 
sions of which were not worthy taking. 
Pur Lunka, is a fine lage excavation, as- 
cended bya flight of twenty-five steps, 
and a doorway of three feet eight mches 
broad, by seven feet seven inches high, 
length, exclusive of the recess, in 


which 3 is the temple of Manprw, HOR 
Ditto breadth, - = - , - 61 9 
Ditto height, - - - - l4 6 ; 
SEES in which, stands the gue of x“ 
MAHDEW;, ¢ depth, - 26 ; 
Ditto breadth, (N. B. the temple on the 
outside is twenty -six by twenty feet), 59 
N. B.“ The whole of this apartment ts full 
of figures, some very finely sculptured, 
‘and the centre floor is raised one foot, 
and the ceiling in proportion. 
RIGHT HAND SIDE, TWO *SSORIES. 
FIRST STORY. 
A large room, formerly connected wit 
the: grand temple bya bridge, now zi 
broken down, depth, = - eet, 18 
Ditto - length, laterally, - 60 
Ditto height, ose 5 16 x. 
Another room, within the foregoing, en- ; 
tered by a door from it, having a bench 
-all round, this inner room is ver y dark, 
having no light but from the doorw ay, 
depth, - - 29 
Ditto, length, laterally,  - - 36 
Ditto, heigth, ct ee ze ‘TI 
SECOND STORY, 
Entered by a stair case from the right side 
of the foregoing of twenty- four steps. 
A large room of the same dimensions as 
“gh ie} a correspondent one below, except two 4 
a > feet less'in the height = 


i ' aa A PETRAM OR witha bibe GER Pb Soe ther” 
f Anot 
= $ 
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i Fow Inches 
x Another room within the foregoing, length, 37 
Ditto, height, - as 14 


The rock seems to have given Way In 


the centre of this room, and the rub- 
bish has fallen in. ~ ý 
CENTRE. 
cony over the gateway, fourteen fect by eight, 
and eight high. A room within it nine feet 
square, and about nine high. Another within 
“at, same dimensions. One on each side from 
the centre, twenty-two by fifteen each. 
twenty teet by eighteen, with a parapet three 
feet six inches high. Ascent by nine steps 
from the bridge into a distinct room, in which 
is the bull Newudee, sixteen fect three inches 
square. Another bridge, twenty-one feet by. 
twenty-three broad, leading to the upper portico 
of the temple. This portico with the parapet 
wall is eighteen feet by fifteen feet two inches, 
and seventeen high: within a bench that is 
rounded of four high by three fect seven inches 
broad. You can enter this portico from the 
gateway hy a passage that the filling up of the 
rubbish has afforded, but the proper passage is 
-by flights of steps on cach side, of thirty-six 


Bridge, 


_ Steps each, leading up on each side the body of 


the temple. 
i : GRAND TEMPLE. 


oor of the portico, twelve feet high by 
six feet broad, lengih from the door of 
the portico entering the temple, to the 
back wall of the temple, Sa LOS aaa) 


Feit. Inden 


Length from the same place to the end of 


the raised plattorm behind the temple,” 142 6 


Greatest breadth of the inner part of the 


teu:ple, - - - . 6l 

; Le at 
~ . Height ot the ceiling, -= + l AO 
ah » Two porches on each side, measured without, 
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416 DESCRIPTION OF THE CAVES, &C. ON THE 


surement of this fine temple will be best under- 
stood from the plan formed on the spot. 


Height of the grand steeple or pyramid computed 


about ninety feet. from the floor of the court and 

of the smaller ones about fifty. Height of the 

obelisks about thirty-eight feet. Base eleven 

feet square, being eleven feet distant from each 

side of the room in which is the bull Mividee. 

- The shaft above the pedestal, is seven feet square. 

` ‘The two clephants on each side the court or entry 
are larger than life. 


DUS OUTAR. Afped W. 


A very small distance from Keylas. The access 
to it is by very rough steps in the rock, and the ori- 
ginal entry being built up, you enter over the wall 
on the tight 1 hand. into an excavated square area, on 
the left hand side of which isa small exc PT. The 
middle of, the area is occupied by what has becn a 
very handsome square apartment, the ascent to the 
veranda of which, fronting the gateway, was by a 
handsome flight of steps, forming a portico, the 


roof of which veranda was supported by tyo pillars, 


one of which having given way, the roof has fallen. 


‘The front .of. this square has a stone lattice in the 
‘centre, and figures in the compartments on each side. 


The top has been adorned with figures. ‘The two 
corner ones secem to have been lions, but time has 
destroyed their form. On the right of this square 
apartment is adry water cistern, but on. the left 
there are cells with fine water and plenty, and I dare 
say a little care would supply the other. The front 
of the area is greatly filled up with-earth: from the 
surrounding’ hill, ‘and no preventative: now appears 
to its washing” in with the rain. The entrance into 
the square apartment Js from -the main struc- 
ture if, as- -I have before observed, I may so 
denominate what has been- fabricated downward s 


-which consists of two stories, having, both above, 


aud below, a front of six pillars d two pilas- 
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~- prevent which, by a very temporary remedy, a trench 
> Is Cut in the area in front of the fabrick, and clofe to it. 
The lower flory is quite plain, wich two receffes or 
courts at each end, and all the pillars are devoid of 
ornament, being extremely fquare and maffy. The 
paflage into the upper ftory having been ftopped up, it 
was with great difficulty I afcended th rough a fmall hole 
on the left hand fide. The room above is of great di- 
mentions, fupported by eight rows of pillars in depth, 
all of which are {quare and quite plain, except the front 
row. At the extremity of the centre aille is a recefs, 
containing the Ling of Manpew; and in the front of 
it, near the oppofite end, is the bull Nundee, but without 
hishead. The lateral walls, as well as that on eace fide 
the recefs of Maupew at the end, are adorned with my- 
thological figures in very high prefervation, and among ft 
which the Dus Outar (or ten incarnations) are conf{pi- 
cuous, whence I prefume the place is named. In the 
centre of each fide of the lateral walls there is an altar. 


one 


egr 


a a sy 
ai ierni 


Dimenfions. 


Lower ftory, having a front of fix pillars and two pilaf 


fters. s ; 

ae > Feet. Inches. 
ae Length, = a yie - 103 3 
Depth, ~ i a - =- 46 4 


Eleig Nt eae E ib E 
Upper ftory, having the fame front as below, 


greateft length, = - = 96 5 
IONO s > depth 101 10 
Ditto, the fame as below, - height, 
eee Rees E a depth, fe ig O 
4 ia Ditto, lateral, Sar 2S length, - 37 1 xí 

is Square ftruéture in the area, length, - 32 0 
Ditto, — i. - breadth, - 26 9 
poh Ditto, Si eee a height, - 10 15 
me Voi Vi ai Ee TEEN 


ta 
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TEEN TAL. Afp W. 10S. 

Proceeding a few yards to the fouthward of Dus Ou- 
far, you reach the excavation called Teen Tal (or three 
{lories). The entrance to this ftru@ure is from a level 
furface, through a good gate, in a wall left as the rock 
was hewn, into a fine area, as yet but little choked with 
earth or fragments. The front of this excavation has a 
fine and fimple appearance, being compofed of eight 
{quare pillars and two pilafters in each ftory, all of which 
are unadorned, except the two centre ones of the ground 
{tory, the ornamenting of which, however, has not af- 
feted their quadrangular form. After entering the area 


a few paces, it widens, and in the left hand corner is a` 


refervoir of fine water; indeed, all the water in thefe 
cifterns is uniformly fine and clear. Inthe fide of the 
area, oppofite the water ciftern, is a raifed excavation, 
but of no note. The lower ftory confifts of fix pillars 
in depth, and at the extremity of the middle aifle, is a 
rece{s containing a gigantic image of Seys. Proceed- 
ing up the middle aifle, the excavation narrows at the 
fourth pillar, and continues fo to the end, having on 
each fide a fmall room, and in the next pannel on each 
fide two very large fitting figures; that on the right of 
Suxux Acuary, and on the left of Apnaur. On éach 
fide the door there are alfo large figures. Afcend- 
ing from the ground floor by a good ftair cafe on the 
right hand fide, the raifed recefs mentioned above 
fronts you, which has a large fitting figure of Covers, 
and feveral others, that in any other place would 
not be unworthy notice. Proceeding to afcend by 
the fame fine ftairs, you enter the noble veranda of 
the fecond ftory, oppofite the entrance of which is a 
-recefs with the figure of Jum feated in it. There 
is a door-way at each end of the veranda leading 
to four rooms in each extreme fide of the rock. 
From thefe doors, the wall of the rock is continued to 


the third pillar on each fide, and'to the fecond in depth, - 


to give {pace for two rooms on each fide, but without 


figures, This continuation of the wall narrows the Dae i 
: in 
2 5 oO 


j 
| | 
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ing of the temple within the veranda to two pillars and 
two pilalters. At the extremity of the centre aifle is a 
recels, containing a very large fitting igure of Lucumon,’ 
with two gigantic figures on each fide of the door. But 
before you reach the recefs, the room leffens again from 
the innermoft row of pillars, to give fpace for two {mall 
rooms on each fide. The ‘greateft depth of this fine 
room has. fix pillars clear of wall, all of which are 
fquare and plain. Afcending from this ftory by a ftair 
cale at the oppofite end of the veranda by which you 
enter it, but equally light and eafy of afcent, you enter 
the third ftory, by a door, on the left of which in the 
landing place, is a fmall room, and oppofite the en- 
trance, at the end of the veranda, is a gigantic figure 
of Sry Dew; on his left, continuing by the lateral wail 
is, Luxkoor; next to him, Baez; then Arjun; 
then DuurM raja; being the five fons of Punpvoo. 
Oppofite to whom are, in fimilar niches, the figures of 
Oovo, Mapo, Penpa, and Supavy, the {pace of the 
door occupying that of a fifth figure oppofite to Sey 
Dew. Advancing through the middle aifle of this very 
fine temple, it is leffened at the fix pillars to make 
room, on each fide of the great recefs, for fourteen fit- 
ting figures with curled hair. Advancing from hence, 
you enter a kind of veftibule, very richly decorated 
with figures {tanding and fitting. And in the centre is . 
a door leading into a recefs, into which you defcend by 
three fteps. In front of the door there is a gigantic 
figure of Ram, fitting on a throne or altar, and attend- 
ed on each fide by the ufual deities employed in his 
fervice. Sera being placed on the left hand fide of the 
door on the wall oppofite to him. All the pillars of 
this very fine and capacious temple are fquare and 
plain, but the ceiling has the remains of painting. 


Dimenfions of Teen Tal. 


Lower STORY. 


i Feet. Inches. 
Depth of room, - = Mey 6 
Beg Length, 
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Feet. Inches, 


Length of room, = Ži - 117 6 
Height ditto, - = = 11 6 
Recefs deep, SS 5 pas 43 5 
Room in the recefs, deep, ; = X 120 
Ditto, z broad, = = 19 O 
Ditto, - high, = E 14.0 
Image fitting high, ʻa Ba oe 
Room in the fir landing place going up z 
{lairs twenty-five by twenty feet. 2 
Twenty-four fteps afcending to the fecond flory. 
“Length of veranda, = - - SA E 
Depth from the wall of veranda to the recefs 66 6 
Height of ceiling, ies Š ES 12 3 
Recefs, deep. = - - 16 O 
Twenty-four fteps afcending to the third ftory. 
Length of veranda, z Sete iae 1 OMG 
Depth to recefs, . - - - 66 9 
Ditto of recefs, = - - 16 8 
Height of ceiling, - - - i2 © 
CASEY IZ = ee ; 
‘Greateft depth, 2 Gv oo eS 79 0: 
Ditto breadth, È a OO 


Gateway, eight feet broad by eleven high. 


BHURT CHUTTURGHUN.. Front W. 10 S., 


‘This is an excavation of two ftories, or but of two re- 
maining above ground, in good prefervation, the flair 
cafe of which being choked up, you enter by the wall 


of the veranda. After the former defcriptions, there is 


nothing in this worthy of being particularized. It feems 
to 


4 f 
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to take its name from its dedication to Buurr and 
Cuurturcnun, two brothers of Ramcuunper, whole 
figures, by the Brahmen’s account, are the chief ones in 
this place. 


Dimenfions. 
: Feet. Inches. 
Area, length, _ Z & —. 103 
Ditto, depth, 2 3 A o 18) 


Lower f{tory—veranda the fame dength 
as the area. Breadth, within the 


pillars, a = - ems 
Sixteen fleps to the upper ftory of ve-  ~ 

randa, length, - 2 - 102 10 
Depth m veranda to the recefs, - 44. 4 
Breadth of recefs, ~- = 2 By O 
Depth of ditto, - ait - 10 46 
Height of ceiling. - - - 9 6 


BISKURMA, or ViswaxurMa KA JOOMPREE, 
or BISKURMA, 


The Carpenter’ s-Hovel. Front, W. 5. S. (HLL) 


-According to the legend, Biskurma* was the artift, 
who fabricated the ioe of thefe wonderful Casia 
a night of fix months; but the cock crowing before they 
were finifhed, they remained imperfeét, and he retired, 
having wounded his finger, to this his hovel, in which 
ftate the figure in front (3) of the entrance of this beau- 
tiful excavation is faid to be a reprefentation . of him 
holding the wounded finger; but I rather think, with 
all due. refpeét to the legend, that the figure is in the 


. a€t of devout meditation, as many fingers, with fimilar 


pofitions of the hands, occur. But quitting the fable 
for the faét, this excavation is, in beauty,. inferior to 
none. In ‘form it is unique, and in defign elegant. 
The portico is light, and {hiking to the beholder. On 
the right hand, as you enter, is a fine ciftern of water. 


* Creator of the world, but alegeritaly » artificer of RAM. 


Above 
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($ 
F 
! | Above the gate-way (H), which 1S Tichly fculptured on i 
| the out fide, isa balcony, which feems well fuited, if % 
| not intended, for a mufick gallery, to the interior tem- 
ple (J), which has the appearance of an elegant chapel, 
with an arched roof, and is exa@lly in the ftyle of a 
fimilar excavation at Kenara on the jfland of Salfette, a 
and another at Ekvera, near the top of Bhore Ghaut, firt 
explored by Mr. Wares, the painter. At the upper 
end isthe figure (1) above mentioned. From the ceil- 
ing are projected flone ribs, following the Curvature of 
the arch to the capitals of the pillars on each fide 
through the whole length of the excavation. Befide - y 
| the grand aifle, or body, of the excavation, there is a R 
{mall paffage formed by the row of pillars on each fide ; 
round the altar, but it is dark and narrow. This fingu- f 
| lar form of cave, wherever I have met with it, has con- 
2 veyed the fame impreffion of its being a-place of con- 
| gregation and adoration, rather than of refidence or 
habitation, and has given rife to an idea in my mind, 
_from the orbicular ceiling, and the name and attitude 
of its inhabitant, that it may be meant to reprefent the 
| Almighty, meditating the creation of the world, under i 
i the arch or canopy of unlimited fpace. Itis neceflary | 
|- however, to accompany this idea, with an acknowledge, é 
ment, that the Gimilar caves of Ekvera and Kenara, are - 4 
not inhabited by Biskurata. They having only avery __ 
high altar, the top of which is circular, and fituated as ` 4 
reprefented in the annexed drawing at the back of 


| 
| 
f 
j 
| 
{ 
f 


BiskuRMA. o i 
i | ee Ditientions. «4 a 
MER ~ fo chs ORCI ae it “el. Inches: 
Area, {quare, 
aN i i da b w, a i 
3 aving twelye p 1 two pilaf 2 > 
7, aan. ESD TO Ad TE A EO val 
< Ditto roof, high : Smt bat Ou at Í 
-~ _ Døor-way, four feet broad by eight feet HERR 
four inches high, gallery above the E 
door, fquare,  - mi E Lh Ona. a 


l Length ~- 
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ie | sE ; Feet. Inches 
“9. Length of the temple from the entrance to 
the oppofite wall behind the altar, - 79 .@ 
Breadth of ditto from wall to wall, SLAG GP 5 
Height of ditto from the centre of the arch + 
o> to) thertloo aaa = 25-5 10 


N. B. The height between the pillars and 
the wall where the the ceiling is flat, is, 14. 10 
Breadth between the pillars and wall,  - Ge 
Circumference of pillars (two fquare-and 
twenty-eight oftagon ones), - | - 8 4 


Altar at the end about twenty-four feet high. 


DEHR WARRA, or the HALLALCORE’S QUARTER. 
Front, bearing from Jugnath Subba, di/tant about a 
mile, S. 25 E. i 


t By this defignation, have the Brahmens, whodefcribe | 
them, thought proper to difcriminate this group of caves, 
: which, though making no confpicuous figure here, would 
render any other place illuftrious. They under this | 
term of pollution, endeavour to deter vifitors from en- 
tering it, though the large cave is a very fine one, over 
the front of which a little river muft rufh in the rainy 
B | K feafon into the plain below, forming a fhcet of water, 
that, in a beautiful cafcade, muft cover the front of the 
excavation as with a curtain of cryftal. There are two 
ftripes of ftone that run parallel to each other along 
the floor, from the entrance, the whole depth of this 
cave (the profpeét from which, of the great tank, town, 
and valley, of Elora, &c. is beautiful) and feem in- 
tended as feats either for ftudents, {cribes, or the fellers 
of fome commodities, a convenient paflage lying be- 
tween them up to the idol at the end of the cave. 
N. B. The annexed {ketch (Plate K.) was taken from 
a {tation near (3) on the right, or northern, fide of the 
excayated hill. 3 


REMARKS 
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REMARKS ON SOME ANTIQUITIES 


On THE WEST anv SOUTH COAST, S of CEYLON; 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1796. . 


3 : By CAPTAIN COLIN M:KENZIE: 


4 


RS 


| rE ifland of Ceylon, Selan-dive, or Serandiep, fup- 
j pofed to be the Lanka of the Ramayan’ (though 
j fome Hindus aifign it another fituation) would naturally 
fuggeft fome enquiry to the curious in Indian refearch 
with fo favourable an opportunity as its late redu@ion 
Be | to our power: and though a few months paffed on its 
ia weftern coaft, employed on objeéts of a very different 
ing nature, could not permit much obfervation (even if~~- 
A poffeffed of talents more adequate to the tafk) yet a de- 
|. fire of promoting the interefting objeéts recommended 
ag by the fociety, by pointing out to the curious in thefe 
Fi purfuits fome remains of Hindu antiquity on the fouth 
i BE and weftern coafts of this ifland, which have cafuall 
a | a fallen under my notice, tempts me to fubmit the follow- 
4 ing remarks to their-confideration. 
| 


nS 
a 


Sy E a 


It may not be altogether foreign to this fubje&, as 
conneéted with the traditionary accounts of the recef- 
fion of the fea at fome remote period from thefe coafts, 
to remark fome of thofe appearances which moft forci- 
bly ftrike an obferver, travelling for near five hundred 
miles along the low flat country of the lower Carnatick ; 
which in many. places furnifhes evident marks of its 
having been at one time covered by the fea, in the ma- 
rine productions difcovered in digging; the fea fhells 
a which are incorporated in the calcareous ftones appa- 

| ; , rently 
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rently compofed of thefe; and the level appearance of i 
the furface of the land, devoid of wood of any long ^œ fi 
ftanding, except the groves which have been planted | 
i 
g 


by tbe cultivators of the foil; and the feveral fpecies 
of palm; with the jungle congenial. to a fandy foil. 
One firk remarks, on the coaft of Marawar, fpecimens ow 
of the fame coralline or marine produ€tions, that in 
greater quantities are dug up at Delft, and fome of the 
} iflands on the north coaft of Ceylon, which indicate a 
| connexion of the fame materials, and which probably 
| form the bafis of the fhoals, called Apam’s bridge, be- 


Rites 


| tween that ifland and the main. Parallel to the edge <n 
| @f.the coaft we alfo find along the margin of.the fea a h 

|  ftratum of flat calcareous rocks, forming a kind of [ 

| ceruk, probably a concretion of fhells which abound É 


here and on the coalt of Ceylon, (as obferved at Manar) 
-| and compofe the greater part of the fand along the 

beach; and which probably alfo form the chain of low 
| ifles parallel to that part of the coaft, called the Fat- 
~ fles, in the neighbourhood of the Chanque fifhery. 


eee 55 80 a tenn 


The ifle of Ramifur, the utmoft limit of the Hindu re- 
ligion in modern times, and of the conquefts of the 
Dekan Mufiiman princes, according to FrrisuTA, les 
near this coaft; and is only feparated by a channel of 
about two miles, too fhoal to admit veffels of burthen. 
This iland is low, fandy, and uncultivated ; it is about 4 | 
eight miles to the pagodas (the refort of immenfe crouds 
of pilgrims at certain feafons) which are built near the 
fea, having in front an embankment of ftone, yet unfi- 
nifhed; the houfes of the Brahmens are built as ufual in 
fquares and ftrait ftreets, clofe to it; their rows of houles 
having mud terraces (Payals ) in front, on which their 
women and children are often feep reclining under the 1 
fhade of the thatched roofs. It is remarkable that the 
fame fair complexion, and caft of features diftinguifh 
this clafs through all the different provinces, from eight 
to twenty degrees north latitude (and by all accounts 


fill further) among nations varying fo much in both, x“ 
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x as the Tamuls, the Tellingas, the Canarins, Mahrattas, 


and Orias, the five families which appear to compofe 
the body of the original inhabitants of the peninfula, at 
prefent diflinguifhed by different dialeéts, as by diffe- 
rent features. 


The buildings of the pagodas* are fquare and exten- 
five, but have nothing remarkable, or fuperior in the 
ftile, to the generality of thofe on the coaft; which 
they refemble in the {ame crouded minute ornaments, 
the fame fpirest of brick work, with long porches in 
front, at the entry of which we were only permitted to 
peep through a long vifta of doors, terminating before 
the deity of the place, whofe image was placed at the 
furtheft end of the penetratia of the temple, in too ob- 
{cure a fituation (though furrounded by lamps burning 
in day light) and at too great a diftance to afcertain its 
fhape and figure. At night a number of {mall lamps 
illuminated the inner recetfes with a good effe&t. The 
fame referve which diftinguifhes the fouthern Brahmens 
in their temples, at Tanjore, Seringam, &c. prevented 
any communication here. We were told that no la- 
bgur or cultivation is carried on in this facred ifle: fafe 
embofomed amidft the waves they live on the contri- 
butions of the devout: feveral of the rayahs and Poli- 
gar chiefs of the neighbouring provinces expend large 
{ums on eftablifhments here. The veftibule or build- 
ing on the eaft front of the pagoda, into which we were 
permitted to enter, is decorated with the ftatues of one 
of thefe benefa€tors (a chief of the Tinivelly country;) 
and his minifters and attendants, ftanding in a row on 
either fide in their proper drefs: thefe flatues, though 
preferving the drefs and ornaments with a minute atten- 
tion, have little elfe to recommend them, being deficient 
in fymmetry and proportion; and the fuperiority of 
rank is diftinguifhed by the fize, according to the rule 


* Coil, in Tamul. Dewul, in Tellinga, The word pagoda is not 


' known in thefe languages. 


+ Coverum in Tamul fignifies a fpire, $ The Palitaver. 
which 


` 


J 
Adv EM we - 
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; which feems obferved in moft of the fculptures on 
Hindu buildings. Among the figures carved on the % 
| > outer walls the Lingam is frequently exhibited. Gn 
the. weft fide of the fquare is another longer portico, 
| i having a number of flatues, of another chief and his 1 4 
! 


eCilo vers: placed on a raifed flone terrace, on either R 
fide of the covered paffage leading to the inner gate, 


The guardianfhip of the facred ifle is in a family of | 
Byraagees (devotees), the chief of which is doomed to 
perpetual celibacy; the fucceffion being carried on by 
the fifters, or the collateral branch, who only are per- ww 
mitted to marry. This arrangement feems to have zi 
fome affinity to that of the Travancore and Nair fove- 
reigns. The prefent guardian is a child of fix or feven 

years old; of a handfome mild afpe@, and regular fea- 
tures; his drefs and turban were of the DByraagee, tawny | 
red colour, and decorated with the beads that this clafs i 
of mendicants wear., This young pontiff received the | 
European vilitors, after landing, with great gravity and | 
compofure: his uncle, who was the efficient minifter, 
attended and ftood by his feat, to affift him in paying r 
his compliments to his guefts. - From this pagoda a low 
traét of fandy ground ftretches out towards the eaft to 
about twelve miles ; terminating in a narrow fpit of 
fand. Withina mile of the point is. the choultry of 
Lona-goody*, a {quare of low houfes inclofing a court, M 
built for the accommodation of the pilgrims who came 
to this furtheft point to perform their ablutions in the | 
waves of the ocean, this being held one of the moft fa- 
cred and pureft ablutions required by their religion. 
A Brahmen refides at this choultry. A pole is erected 
onthe point, to which lights are affixed at night; whe- 
ther for the direétion of mariners, or a religious mo- 
‘tive, we could not learn’ The whole of this traét from | 
Ramiferum has the appearance of being wafhed by the | 


* Goody alfo fignifies a temple in the Tamul language; Tony fignifies 
water. It is remarkable that good water is found on this point, though x“ 
$ X, 


the fpit of fand is fo low, Pape sraay, 
P ; ; ech 


ndation USA 
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fea, not a veftige of foil appearing. On entering our 
boat at feven A. M.* we were detained fome moments 
to wait for our dometticks going through the neceffary 
ceremonies and ablutions under the direétion of the 
Brabmen ; and hoifting fail for the land of demi-gods 
and Dewatas (the lalt obje@ feen being the fignal pole, ) 
we coated in fight and to the fouth of Apam’s bridge, 
which we could only diftinguith by the breaking of a 
furf on it at detached intervals, and came in fight of 
Talmanar, the weft point of Manar, at two P. M. the 
courfe being E. S. E. The coatt of this ifland at Ta/- 
manar and along its coaft appeared low and covered 
with cocoa and other trees, and bufhes, extending to 
the fand bank near the water’s-edge. 


The ifland of Manar is not high, has no hills, and 
appears to be a bed of fhelly fand, worked up by the 
waves, and clothed with trees, among which the cocoa 
predominates. This ifland is feparated from the main 
of Ceylon, as Ramiferum is from the coaft, by a channel 
about two miles over; but this only.appears at full tide, 
as the real channel or river, winding clofe to the fort, 
is very narrow, and though deeper than the reft, at the 
bat not above two and half feet at low water. ’ Whe- 
ther this narrow paflage, and that of Pambam, are worn 
out by the a€tion of the current fetting in different dix’ 
rections along the coaft, as the monfoon varies; or whe- 
ther the iflands, and the ridge of Avam’s bridge, are 
thrown up and formed by the periodical winds and cur- 
rents, aĉting on the fhifting fands accumulated in the 
narrowelt part of the Ceylon channel, is a fubjeé& of cu- 
rious inveftigation, which would require fome time and 
experience to examine: the enquiry might be rendered 
ufeful however, in fuggefting means of deepening the 
channels, or preventing their being filled up when deepened, 
by the fand thrown in by the S. W. and N. W. monfoonst. 

E, : It 


* Jaunary 6, 1796. 
+ Batpeus fays, that the Porruguefe fleet efcaped through it; and 
that the Zeqwver, or native governor, had a way of opening and filling 
u 
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It would be vain to look here for any traces of the « 
earlier race: being naturally the thorough-fare paffage “> 
into Ceylon, from the oppofite coalt, it would receive 
the impreffion of each fucceflive race of invaders: ac- 

i cordingly we find its inhabitants now compofed of a yous 
| mixed race of Portuguefe, Malabars, and Cingalefe, with $ 
j fome Lobbees, the delvendants of the Arad race, (the Mo- 
pillees of the Malabar coaft,) who fubfitt here chiefly by 
fifhing. 1 obferved on this ifland fome of thofe Byraa- 
gees, {o well known on the lower roads of the oppofite 
coatts, conflantly journeying from Benares to Ramefur, 

carrying pots of the water of the holy {pring, or Ganga - 
| water, flung on crofs bamboos, and diftinguilhed by 
their tawny orange habit: thefe faid that they were on 
their way to vifit a famous pagoda in the interior parts 
of Ceylon, but I was not able to learn whether they had 
been ufually permitted to crofs over by permiffion of 
the Dutch government, or that they availed themfelves 
of this opportunity of crofling in our boats: it fhews 
at leaft that the conneétion of a fimilar religion has not 
been altogether loft. 


Manar is memorable in Cingale/e hiftory, as giving 
refuge tothe queen Donna Maxcaret, the laft fcVon 
of the ancient royal race; whom the Portuguefe thence 
carried into the heart of Ceylon, to cover their interference 
in the government, until they were driven out by the < 
weight of accumulated crimes and degeneracy, to make i 
way for the fordid monopolizing yoke of tbe Dutch, it 
which locked up from mankind the natural treafures T 
and valuable produĉtions of this celebrated ifland. It - 
was then divided into parifhes with' their churches. 

The fort is on a {mall fcale, fquare.and regular, nearly em 
what BaLpeus and Varentyn more lately defcribe 3 
it, but the city exifts only in a few tiled houfes of the 
officers of government, and fome low huts covered and 


“up the paffage at Pambam; this feems founded on miftake, and thefe che 
Portugnefe frigates mut haye been light Miallgp: or floops drawing little / =e 
water.—Page 706, x y 

: enclofed i 
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Se enclofed with Cadjan leaves, inhabited by boatmen and 


filhermen. At low water, a fmall river wings, and di- 
vides the ifland from the main: but when the tide 
flows, the whole intermediate {pace between the oppo- 
fite {hores appears like an arm of the fea from two to 
three miles over, in which we fee men and cattle wade- 
ing acrofs from the ifle to the main. A fpecies of he- 
ron, and tall birds of the Cyrus kind, make an uncom- 
mon figure in this view; flanding and picking up their 


- food in the midft of the fea. 


The oppofite coaft of Ceylon is low and woody; the 


_appearance of the fhores indicates fome extraordinary 


change, fuch as to have laid it under water; which is 
however contradiétory to the received traditions of the 


. fea’s receding from the oppolite coafls. Are we then 


to fuppofe that in retiring from the peninfula, the waves 
inundated the lower coatts of this ifland? Or, that thefe 
contradiftory changes happened at different periods? 
Thefe might in fome meafure be explained by an en- 
quiry into the foil and {trata of the Wannie, or low woody 
country of the north of Ceylon, and comparing it with 
the low land of Payen Ghaut; as fa€ts and experiments 
will afcertain their fimilitude. It may be remarked 
however that exclufive of the five northern iflands, the 
greater part of what formed the north extremity of the 


‘ifland, diftinguifhed by the name of the kingdom or 


government of Yaffanapatam, is low, and feparated by 
fhallow channels, which in the rainy feafon divide it 
into fo many iflands. 


The. whole of this low land, forming the north part 
of the ifland, is covered thick with woods and jungles; 
this tra&t is called Pannie, and is eftimated to contain 


‘goo {quare leagues.. The foreft"extends quite acrofs 


from weft to ealt and to the fouth, to the chain of 

mountains which conneéts the bafes of the land, and — 

gradually terminates in lower hills, and fwelling 
> grounds, 


O 
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grounds, in the neighbourhood of Galle and Matura. 
The remarkable peaks of thefe hills are well known œ 
to navigators on the ealt coaft under the names of ~ 
the Lriar's-bood, the Chimney, the Elephant, &c. on the 
weft coa{t; the moft remarkable feen js ADAm’s-peak, 
which towers confiderably above the reft to the eaft 

of Colombo. : 


From Manar none of thefe eminences are feen; the 
edge of the coaft appears cultivated with rice; but the 
habitations are detached, and though divided into town- 

| {hips, are not colleéted together. This cultivation ex- 
| tends for about twenty-four miles and beyond Aripo; 
| fome churches are built in this tra. The forefts 
and jungles now approach the coaft, and for four days 
journey feparate the northern more inhabited diftria 
from the fouthern at Chi//aw, where the Cinnamon or 
Cannel land begins. | 


Some remains of antiquity being faid to exift at i 
Mantotte on the oppofite fide to Manar, I was condu&t- 
ed to the place, where a Gentoo city was faid to have been 
built formerly; fome mounds refembling the remains 
of the embankments of the Carnatick tanks, and fome 
brick ruins, were the only veftiges to be feen, not far 
from the Portuguefe church. Little information could 
be derived from the inhabitants, and curiofity here could ~“ i 
find little gratification in the thick jungle, in which J 
patches of paddy fields were interfperfed. Of the palace , 
or dwelling of the rajah, or place pointed out as fuch, a“ 
nothing could be feen (and that with difficulty from the a 
jungle) but a {mall fquare, of brick walls, now about four 
feet high, and fubdivided into three apartments, appear- j 
ing very like the gateway which generally forms the firft We 
entrance of the enclofure of a pagoda or great Hindu i 
building: the approach of evening hindered any further l 
attempt to explore this jungle. From fome traditions a 
of its former riches, fearches have been recently made : 


3 ` among x 
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among thefe ruins; Varentyn mentions fome gold * 
medals dug up, fuppofed to be Roman t. 


FIGURE OF THE COUTT RAFA. 


March 30, 1796.—Near Belligam or Velli-zam, ten 
miles N. from Matura near the road fide, which pafles 
among thick woods and plantations, is the figure of the 
Coutta raja} fculptured on a rude block of granite, 
about thirty feet high. Having previous notice of the 
place, from fome Dutch gentleman at Galle, Iwas brought 
there at {even in the morning. On my way to Matura, 
and oppofite to this ftone, about twenty fect off, is 
another of nearly the fame fize, and the ground between 
both is worked away to a hollow, on which it is necef- 
fary to be placed, to have a full view of this figure, 
which is cut out of the ftone in relievo, but the whole 
is funk in a hollow feooped out, fo that it is thus de- 
fended from injury on the fides. The figure may be 
about fourteen feet high; the countenance mild; a full 
round vifage; the eyes long, and the nofe round and 
Jong: it has no beard; nor the ufual diftinguifhed 
marks of the Gentoo cafts. I have been more particular 
in defcribing the features; as thofe of the Cingalefe race 
are very different from the Malabars, and teem well 
preferved in the ftatues, and figures in their temples. 

*-On my return from Galle, in March 1796, a filver coin was given 
me at Calerure, part of a number, upwards of three hundred, found 
twelve years ago,-at Pafun, a place nine hours journey from Faffanapa- 


tam near the fea coaft, on the road towards Trixkomallec ; it accompa- 
nies this paper. 


t If the accompanying Lizgam, the only one of the kind within my 
obfervation, was really found here, as I am affured it was, there can be 
little doubt of its being a Hindu town. The infcriptions from which 
the medals were {uppofed to be Roman are doubtful, and it is not im- 
probable but the lettéré might be miitaken, though at Nellore of late 
years fome Romanu coins were found; and it is not {urprifing to meet 
the coins of a nation which carried its commerrs into India, ona coaft 
whofe produstions always invited the fettlem üt of foreigners. The’ 
date of this fectlement feems yet involved in obfeurity. 


f Plate, No. r. 
Vou. VI. EF He 
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He holds up both his hands, with the fore fingers and 


thumbs bent; the head drefs js high, and feems orna- a 


mented with jewels; on the little finger of the left 
hand isa ring; on the arms bracelets; a belt high about 
the waift; the lower drefs, or drapery, fixed with a gir- 
dle much lower than in the Gentoo drefs, from which 
fomething like taffels depend; a collar and ornaments 
on the neck and fhoulders; and rings feem to hang low 
from the ears: no appearance of any arms or weapons. 


On the fpot I was told that this was the figure of anan- 
cient prince called Courra raja, froma cutaneous difor- 
der he had been troubled with; that his figure was placed 
here in memory of his being the firt who had taught 
the inhabitants the ufe of the cocoanut, which is a prin- 
cipal part of the food of the Cingalefe, partiularly the 
flaves and poorer people. At Matura, the tradition 
of the Courra raja was told much to the {ame ‘pur- 
pofe, but with more amplification of circumftances. 
They defcribed him as the fon of the fovereign of a fo- 
reign land, who labouring under a malignant cutaneous 
diforder or leprofy, wasdanded on the coaft, and left 

` to {hift for himfelf; when he was cured by aid of ho- 
ly reclufe, refiding in thefe woods, and by the milk of 
‘the cocoa tree; returning home to his native land, he 


recounted his wonderful cure, and was fent back with _ 


rich prefents to reward the holy man, whom they found 
no more. In memory of this the ftatue was fet up. 
‘Whatever degree of credit we may give to this ftory, the 
name of the Courra raja feemed to be familiar to all 


ranks, and is no doubt conneéted with fome hiftorical 
event.. ` - aes $ 


TEMPLE OF BOODHOO AT VILLIGAAM. 


March, 30,—Paffing on from -the figure of the 
‘Courta raja, we came to Villigaam or Billigaam, a place 
of fome confideration, near a bay of the coalts; houfes 
are {cattered about, among the trees and cocoa Paes, 

ic 
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which obftru& all view and give the idea of a thick 
planted grove or garden rather than of a village. Be- 
Ing defirous of feeing a Cingalefe temple here of fome 
repute, I was conduéted by a winding road of about 
halfa mile, to a {mall eminence enclofed at top by a 
low ftone wall, furmounted bya kind of baluftrade in 
the midft of thick furrounding groves. “At the gate, to 
which we afcended by fome fteps, the priefts received 
and conduéted me to the door of the temple; they were 
bare-headed, and their hair cut clofe; they had none 
of the diftinguifhing marks worn by the Hindus, on the 
forehead ; their garment confilted of a cloth of a dufky 
{huff colour, which folded round the body and defcend- 
ed to the fect; their dark complexions, and inanimate 
features, exhibited no fymptom of fuperior intelligence, 
of deep penetration, or of keen genius; nor did any 
of that mild caft of countenance, or chaftened refigned 
features, which fometimes diftinguifh the reclufe, or de- 
votee of every nation, appear here; neither fevere, nor 
thy, their looks rather indicated a kind of apathy, or 
indifference. The building had no decorations with-. 
Out; a clofe gallery ran round the body of it, to which 
Only one door opened, that rendered it fo clofe, for 
want of frefh air, with the {trong fumes of the oil of 
feveral lamps burning, and the aromatic odour of yel- 
low flowers, profufely fcattered on a raifed terrace be- 
fore the idol, that it-almoft overcame me on entering 
the interior apartment. On our being introduced, a 
curtain which enclofed the fhrine, was drawn back, and 
the figure of Boopuoo, of a gigantic fize, reclining at 
full length on his fide, was at once difplayed. His 
bead Jay on a pillow fupported by one hand, the other 
extended on his body ; the habit was very fimple, of a 
faffron colour, covering him from the neck to the heels, 
and the only decoration was a kind of plain belt acrofs 
the body.. This ftatue was about eighteen feet long, 
and well proportioned, but whether made of wood or 
of compofition, 1 could not learn. The countenance 


Was mild and full, and the top of the head painted to re- 


Ffe refent 
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prefent the hair in feveral {mall curls of a black colour. 
This was the grand idol of the place, but on approach- 
ing it, placed thus at full length on a raifed terrace on 
which feveral Jamps and a profufion of flowers were 
placed, no external figns of adoration or refpeét were 
fhewn by the priefts. Ina corner of the room was a 
{maller figure reprefented fitting crofs-legged on a coil- 
ed fnake, the expanded head of which fhaded him. 
From the fame habit and the fame rotund turn of fea- 
ture, it was cafy to fee that Boopxoo was alfo here re- 
prefented. A female figure, the natural fize, decently, 
and not ungracefully, arrayed-in the fame garb, was 
reprefented ftanding in another corner, and holding a 
lamp in the extended hand. In a third corner ftood a 
male figure faid to reprefent Visrnau: and in the 
fourth Rama Swamy, of a dark blue colour, and dif- 
tinguifhed by his peculiar attributes of feveral hands 
and the correfpondent Hindu ornaments of bracelets, 
rings, and chains. How a figure fo totally different in 
its drefs and ornaments came to be placed here, I was 
not, for want of an interpreter, able to learn. We may 
however conclude, that the votaries of Boopuoo do 
not exclude the worlhip of the other Avatars. The 
gallery which ran round the inner apartment was entire- 
ly covered with paintings, in compartments rudely 
finifhed, each apparently containing the hiftory of fome 
event of the life of Boovnoo: thefe, they told me, 
were alfo narrated in a great book always kept by the 
Moodelier of the place: one of thefe paintings feemed 
to reprefent the birth of the divine child ; others repre- 
fented his youthful adventures; fome of which feemed 
a kin to the fportive Kisuen’s amufements on the plains 
of Mutira. In one, a youth held earnet converfe 
with a nymph, among deep fhades and woods, while a 
monkey, hid by the branches‘of a tree, feemed to liften 
with mifchievous intent: in another, the God appear- 
ed as a youth flyly flealing and difttibuting handfuls of 
coin from a chef, towards which an aged man approach- 


ed with eautious fteps, holding a huge key in his hand: 
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on others proceffions appeared; fealts feemed prepar- 
ed; food was diftributed to the poor Of various nations 
(as appeared by their various habits); and the different 
habits and manners of men in aétive life were pour- 
trayed. A Jarge white elephant made a con{picuous 
figure in moft of thefe affemblies. The {tyle or coftume 
of thefe paintings was entirely different from that of 
the Hindus on the peninfula, and plainly belonged to a 
different people, though they undoubtedly fhewed thofe 
of the Cingalefe and the followers of Boopnoo. On 
obferving in thefe reprefentations, chairs, tables, metal 
lamps, and raifed feats, fuch as are ufed by the prefent 
race inhabiting the coaft of the European part of Ceylon, 
which I had at firit fuppofed they had borrowed from 
their prefent matters, I refle€ted that thefe indicated a 
connexion with the nations to the eaftward which {till 
ufe them, and that cuftom fo widely different from that 
of the Hindus, who always feat themfelves on carpets, or 
cloths {pread on the ground, might have been import- 
ed from China, Siam, or Pegu, with their other cuftoms 
and religion. 


e Without the temple, but within the enclofure, was a 

folid building, with a cupola figured roof: it had no 
opening whatever; within it they told us Boopnoo 
was interred, or rather the facred elephant. 


On my expreffing a wifh to be poffefled of a book 
containing the hiftory and drawings of the deeds of 
Boopuoo, the priefts informed me, through a very in- 
different interpreter, that it could not be copied off with- 
in a fortnight, but they promifed to havea drawing of the 
principal figure ready on my return from Matura. 


They were as good as their promife ; for on my re- 
turn on the evening of the gift March, they had ready 
for me the outlines of the principal figure of BoopuHoo, 
(Plate No. 2,) with fome account of it, in the Cingalefe 
charaéter, ` 

Near 
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Near a mile from Matura, we were fhewn another 
temple of Boonnoo, in the deep receffes of woods and 
fhrubs, the whole country being covered with them, and 
the habitations difperfed among thefe enclofed by gar- 
dens and little plantations. This temple, or rather houfe, 
was decorated in front with flowering trees and fhrubs ; 
among which was a clump of bamboos, remarkable for 
being of a bright yellow colour, with {mall {lripes of 
green branching from below the joints. The priefts, 
with much complaifance, permitted us to cut onc as a 
f{pecimen, and prefented us with flowers, among which 
was the yellow Moogry. Within was an image of Boop- 
Hoo, and feveral other figures illuminated by lamps and 
enclofed by curtains, as at the other temples. In like 
manner the terrace or raifed altar, was covered with 
flowers, and the walls with paintings. The drefs of the 
priefts was the fame as already de{cribed, an orange or 
tawny-coloured cloth enveloped the body; the colour 
decaying turned to a kind of fnuff colour. 


We were conduéted by a narrow ftair-cafe to an up- 
per-room, wherein was placed a painting of one of the 
figures below, (a female,) but we could not get a diftinét 
account of it from want of an interpreter. | 

The head priefts of thefe temples, we underftand, were 
called Yerrinanie. The inferior orders Ganinnanra. 


Ruins of a Hindu temple (or Dewullum) on Dewunder- 
head, or Divi-néor, (called in the charts Dunder-head) 
“the Southerly point of Ceylon. rat 
About three miles from Matura, the road paffing along 

~ the fea-beach of the bay formed by the promontory to 
the eaft, we afcended a gentle declivity cloathed with 
woods of various kinds of trees, but chiefly the cocoa, 
and in abouta 
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| 
4 ofa circular fhape, of about 160 feet in circumference 

and twelve high, forming a terrace, from the center of 
j which rofe a bell-fhaped fpire, crowned with a fmaller 
H cone, on a f{quare pedeftal, the height of the whole fup- 
4 pofed to be thirty feet; a parapet ran round this ter- 
i race, to which a door and ftair-cafe led up; and here, - 
\ expofed to the open air, as we approached foon after 
fun-rife, we obferved fome Cingale/e men and women 
| walking round, bending and inclined towards the fpire, 
apparently praying: they retired before we afcended’ 
| bess the fteps. A {mall thatched hut disfigured a corner of 

the terrace, which feemed defigned to lodge one of the 
priefts who received us as ufual with complaifance. No 
figures, inf{criptions, nor any thing elfe remarkable, ap- 
peared, excepting a fingle granite pillar four feet high 
placed on end, perhaps intended to receive a lamp at 
night. This ftru€ure- we were told was folid; it had 
no doors, windows, or any opening: they faid one of 
the teeth of the facred elephant was buried in it. It 
was, on a large fcale, what the {pire within the enclofure 
at Billigaam was in miniature, and feems to be the pe- 
culiar fhape of a fhrine or appendage of a temple of 
S Boonuoo, : 


Sa 


After a fhort view, we were conduéted from thence 
\ to the fea-beach of Dewwunder-head, {carcely 1400 yards 
/ diftant, by a gradual defcent along a walk or avenue in’ 
the woods; in walking over this ground, feveral re- 
mains of ancient buildings refembling the Carnatick tem- 
ples ftruck us forcibly, and induced as narrow an in-. 
{peftion as could be made in a couple of hours. 


_ Clofe to the beach we find the firt avenue or build- 
ing, probably defigned for the ufe of the devotees, im- 
mediately before or after ablution in the fea, which is 
not above forty yards off; the defcent over the bank is 
not difficult, though the coaft below is lined with maffes 
TN of granite wafhed by the waves. It confifts of a colon- 
i T nade of fixteen pillars of granite about nine feet high, 
: the 
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the four center ones of which only are cut to regular 
form with bafes and capitals :. it exa&ly fronts the line of 
the avenue to the temple on the height : on its north fide 
are two pillars * alfo fculptured, forming an exaét {quare 
with the two central ones of the colonade, in the center 
of which is a fquare opening of about two anda half feet 
on the fides faced with flone but nearly filled up with 
earth; this feems to have been the fituation of the in- 
terior recefs where the obje& of worfhip was placed, of 
which and of the roof no veftige remains. 


Proceeding thence by an eafy afcent, we crofs the 
ruins of a wall probably the enclofure of the grand tem- 
ple, marked by feveral pillars and upright tones, but no 
fculptures are to be feen till we reach the Crnga/efo tem- 
ple, nearly fronting which ftands the inner portal of a 
Hindu temple, coniifting of two upright [tones fupport- 
ing a crofs one, all carved on one face, with ornaments 
fimilar to thofe of the interior parts of the pagodas on 
the coaft; the center of the crofs ftone occupied by a 
fierce fantaflic, head, the fides by a running border of 
foliage, and. the bafement fupported by. figures,exaétly 
in the fame ftyle and tafte, Š 


Yo the left of the Cingalefe building are more ruins, 
evidently the remains of other temples: the fteps lead- 
ing up to the raifed floors of thefe are decorated with 
the heads of elephants, carved out of ftoncs placed on 
either fide; an ornament frequently to be obferved in 
Hindu temples, as the entrances of Egyptian buildings 
were ornamented with thofe of the {phynx. 


Near thefe we meet a deep well, acrofs the mouth of 
which was placed a flat granite flone, with a perforation 
of fixinches fquare throughits center, between the figure 


of the prints of two feet raifed on the fonc: the fix 


* Plate, No, 1. 
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gure occupying the reft of the ftone is {cooped out to 
the depth of two feet. -It is probable this well was in- 
clofed within fome of the buildings now no longer ex- 
iting; its ufe does not appear; the crofs tone was too 
heavy to be ealily moved, and occupies too much room 
to admit of water being drawn from it for any common 
ufe; the figures carved on it indicate fome connexion 
with the Lingam and Phallus; and may furnifh a key 


‘ to the objeét of worfhip here. 


On narrowly examining thefe remains, little doubt 
remained in my mind that this was the fite of an ancient 
Hindu temple, on the ruins of which the Cingale/e build- 
ing was raifed at a much later period. The revolu- 
tions of religion, in which the firft was overturned and 
almolt every veftige of its worfhip deftrayed, to make 
room for the other, would, probably, be explained b 
the Cingalefe hiftory, an ab{traét of which is publifhed 
in VaLenryn’s book, under the article Ceylon. 


The name of the place Divi-n-cor-Dewalla, favours 
the opinion, and when we recolleét the partiality of the 
Hindus to build their religious ftru€tures in-places near 
the fea, to water, to the {pring heads of rivers on the 
tops of remarkable hills, and mountains and fituations 
favourable to retirement from the world, and to purer 
ablutions, according to their ideas; in places to which 
the extraordinary length and toil of the journey attached 
a fuperior degree of merit; as inftanced in the pilgrim- 
ages to Fagarnat and Ramifur; to the wilds of Purwut- 
tum; to Tripetty ; to the fources of the Godavery at Trim- 
buck Naffer, and of the Kifna at Balifur; we need not 
be furprifed to find a fane of Manapzo reared on the 
utmoft bounds of Lankadecp, and their habitable world; 
and fhall be ready to fuppofe that the ablutions at the 
furtheft point of Ramifur became the greateft extent 
of their pilgrimages only, when revolutions, of which 
we have yet no diftiné accounts, and the introduétion 


of 
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of a foreign religion and nation into Ceylon, rendered 
the pilgrimage to Devinoor no longer pra€ticable, 


We may then fuppofe that, previous to the intro- 
duĉtion of the Cingalefe language from the eaftward, 
that of the Hindus in one of its diale&ts prevailed. 
Some of the Dutch now tell us, (as Batpeus did long 
ago) that the inhabitants of Ceylon from Chila north, 
and round to Batacaloa on the eaft, fpeak the Malabar 
{or Tamul); while the Cingalefe to the fouthward, and 
the Candians, {peak the language faid to be derived 
from Siam. In examining many of the names of places 
throughout the-ifland, we find many apparently derived 
rom the Hindu languages; and judging by analogy, 
may infer that this was prior to the other, from giving 
names defcriptive of certain qualities peculiar to thele 
places; a rule as applicable in Jndia, where the names 
of all the remarkable rivers, towns, and hills, are thus 
derived from a language defcriptive of their qualities 
or hiftory, as to the north and weft of Europe where the 
Celtick language is traced in the fame manner; and par- 
ticularly in our native iflands of Britain, where the ori- 
ginal inhabitants may be traced, from many of the 
names, after various revolutions and fucceffive fettle- 
ments of Romans, Saxons, Danes, Normans and Germans. 


The head man of the village, a Cingale/e, who could 
give no account of the origin of the ruins, propofed to 
conduét us to another to which we went by a path wind- 
ing among the woods about three quarters of a mile diftant, 
gradually afcending to the face of a rifing ground, where we 
found a fmall pagoda or dewul, built of hewn ftone, flat 
roofed, fquare, with one door and having no fpire pillars 
or arches; it had no {culpture except fome mouldings 
about the pediment cornices, and door; nor did any al- 
tar, image, or decoration appear to {hew the obje& of 
worfhip; though from its exaét likenefs to the plain ftyle 
of fome of the {mall pagodas built of hewn ftone in the 
Carnatick, there can be little doubt of its origin. 
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The villager could give no other account of it than 

“that it was built by one Gatcamr, who dealt with evil 

{pirits, by whofe aid he reared thefe ftru€tures.”” Thus 

we find the origin of all works, beyond the reach of re- 

cent time, and vulgar knowledge, in every country at- 

y tributed to fome fupernatural agency, from the rude and 

' laborious ftru€ture of Stonehenge to thofe of Era 
j (Elloor ), and the more diminutive one of Gatcamt. 


| Though the figure of the Lingam, cow, and every ob- 
h\ Y je&t of Hindu veneration, feems purpofely removed, 
enough remains, in the fimplicity of the ftyle of the ar- 
chiteéture and its few decorations, to afcertain its claim 
f to antiquity; and this fhews the ufe of clafling the ob- 
7 jeéts of this kmd we frequently meet difperfed over India. 
; In the more modern religious ftruĉtures of India (I allude 
| more particularly to thofe of the Carnatick upper and 
| lower, the architeéture of which is very different from 
that ufed in the north-weft parts of the Dekan*), we find 
a novel ftyle more complicated and certainly more con- 
trary to good tafte. Thefe buildings and their cove- 
runis or {pires are crouded with an immenfe number of 
{mall pillars, pilafters, cornices; and the numerous and 
{ll diftributed compartments filled with monftrous, dif- 
proportioned, figures of the deities, or rather their at- 
a tributes, which disfigure them and make a ftrange im- 
? . preffion at firft fight on Europeans accuftomed to form 
their ideas of the beauties of archite€ture by claflical 
rules drawn from the Grecians. 


The more modern Hindu buildings are further diftin- 
guifhed by being generally built of brick, excepting fome 
of the greateft, as Canjeveram, Madura, Seringa, Rami- 
Jur; which from their {tyle are fuppofed not to be of the 
more ancient. The more ancientT temples are not co- 

vered 
* A comparative view, of pe it is Sp ine arches ef 
ildi i rnatick upper and lower, and in nor e 
ee iG ie salt a 
E 


è + The gradations in their ftyle may be traced from the fmall pyra- 
i midal ftru&ures of not above fix feet high, to the firft exhibitions of the 


; gure 
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vered with the monftrous figures above alluded to; they ` 
are generally plain; or at moft exhibit a few groups re-/ 
prefenting fome remarkable parts of the hiftory of the 
god worfhipped {uch as the adventures of KRISHNA, 

his efcape when an infant, his {porting amufements 
among the Gopia, or the churning of the ocean by the s 
Dewatas and Affoors; which feem rather defigned to ¢ 
convey fome moral, than as immediate objects of wor- 
fhip: from whence we may fufpeé that as in latter 
times the ancient fimplicityof their religion was debafed 

and corrupted, the cuftom of covering their walls with 
thefe monftrous figures with many arms and heads was 

by degrees introduced: and this furnifhes data for form- ~ 
ing rules by which perhaps the antiquity of thefe build- a 
ings. could be afcertained, by a comparifon of the diffe- à 
rent ftyles; when written evidence (as found in the copper 
plates at Conjeveram, tranflated in the third volume of 
the Afiatick Refearches, and may perhaps be found if the 

_ plates at Purwuttum were tranflated) is wanting. 


Thefe might.affift, with the extenfive knowledge ob- 


tained of late of Hindy literature, in illuftrating the more 

ancient part of the hiftory of this nation, and afcertain- a 
ing the juftice, of their claim to a knowledge of the arts & 
and fciences through a remote antiquity; at leaft their \ 

gradual advances in the arts might be traced from the __, ‘ 
fir rude attempts; and new light thrown on the hiftory Bs 4 
of mankind in its early ftages. f a 


ANCIENT INSCRIPTION on a ROCK ar DEO- 
i GAMME, wear CALITURE. 


. ? ye 
On my way back from Pointe du Galle to Colombo I £ 
had intimation from the Dutch clergyman of Caliture, 5 


> 
a 


s ‘ ) 
figure of Mana peo, under the femblance of a rough ftone, not unfre- i 
guently feen under treesin the open air, ‘The figure of HANAMUNT, i 
b the protector of travellers, the companion and afliftant of Rama in his 
famops expedition to Lanka may be feen, cut in relievo on upright {tones / 
placed on the roads, and near the villages, throughout the Carzarick. ¢ 
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Aa poft twenty-five miles fouth of Colombo, of an infcrip- 
tion cut upona rock within a few miles of that neigh- 
bourhood; and being defirous of fecing it, a party was 
made up to accompany me on the next morning to go 
by the river as far as a fugar plantation lately laid out 
by a fociety of gentlemen. 


We embarked at day break in a fmall boat on the 
river Caligonga, which is wide and deep, and its banks 
on either fide lined thick with woods and bues clofe to 
the water’s-edge, which renders the landing difficult: 
the ftream was placid, the tide in our favour, and we 
were foon rowed about three miles to the Janding place, 
whence we crofféd the newly-cultivated ground, to the 
plantation houfe, and mill, about half a mile further. 
The country, where! cleared, appeared through the 
openings of the woods beautifully felling into fmall 
eminences, clothed with various kinds of timber, among 
which the jack tree of a great fizc, and cocoa trees of - 
different kinds predominated : the air was perfumed by 
the betel and various trees in flower, and a variety of 
flowering fhrubs, which diffufed a grateful fragrance 
all round. After leaving the fandy coaft, the foil was 
reddifh, particularly of the rifing grounds; excepting 
the fugar canes of the plantation and fome rice culti- 
vated in part of the lower ground, no other cultivation 
was obfervable; but the country, if once cleared in a 
greater meafure,; promifes to be highly produétive. 
A road appeared to have been recently made lead- 

‘ing out to the eaftward towards Candia, as we were 
informed, but no towns or colleéted groups of ~ 
houfes appeared, though from the number of inha- 
bitants we met, their habitations could not be far 
diftant. A fimall neat houfe is built on the plant- 
ation for the ufe of the overfeer, and the mill 
built near it, where the operation of bruifing the 
cane is performed by three cylinders of granite 
placed vertically on a platform, worked by oxen 
placed below. s i 


5) 
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From hence we were conduéted through woods Adhi 


cocoa plantations to a temple of Boopnoo. It was built 
on a flat fpace, cut out of the fide of one of the fwelling 
eminences, and had nothing remarkable in the ftyle ae 
building, being a {quare houfe, with a tiled floping roof, 
and a gallery running round it, alfo covered with a flop- 
ing roof; but confiderably lower than that in the cen- 
tre, fo that this double {tory of floping roofs, gives it 
the air of thofe we meet with in Chinefe paintings, In 
the interior apartment (the curtain which enclofed it 
being withdrawn) the image of Boonnoo was feen, re- 
clining in the fame attitude as at Biligam, but not of 
fuch a fize; illuminated by lamps, and ftrongly per- 
fumed with flowers and odours. The walls were cover- 
ed with paintings, as ufual, reprefenting his hiftory : 
and feveral commodious houfes were built near it for 
the pricfts. I was difappointed jn my hopes of obtain- 
ing here fome further lights on the infeription, and an 
image reported to be fculptured on the rocks; and my 
companions being deterred by the increafing heat of 
the day; I proceeded in queft of the place, attended 
only by a countryman who undertook to fhew me the 
way.. After walking fmartly for an hour and aehalf 


through the woods, but out of fight of the river, we 


came at nine o’clock toa huge block of ftone in the 
channel about fifty yards from the banks, and furround- 
ed by water, but nothing like an infcription appeared 
on the fide next it. The villagers whofe habitations 
were f{cattered in the woods, near the place, finding 
what I was in queft of, carried. me back to a field, 
where was another large block of the fame kind of ftone 
of a black colour, probably from long expofure to 
the air, and rude without any appearance of art: the 


_ higher part of it was about fourteen feet high, and on 


a low projeétion of about twenty feet from this, the 
villagers fhewed me the veftiges of charaéters, rudely 
carved of unequal fizes; they were however fo cor- 
roded by time and the effets of the air, that I {hould have 
found confiderable difficulty in making them out had 
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traced on the hollow charaétets indented in the rock 
would render them legible on the dark ground of the 
{tone ; by tracing them in this manner, I was enabled 
to {ketch off the appearance of the whole with, I think, 
tolerable exaétnefs; and the annexed drawing copied 
exa€tly from the the tracing taken on the fpot, repre- 
fents this infeription *. Of the caufes of engraving it 
here, or the hiftory of the place I could get no {atisfac- 
tory account from the natives, except fome incoherent 
traditions of its being formerly ftruck by lightning, 
whence it is called Pe/nucallu or fplit tone. The place 
is alfo called Deo Gamme. 


NOTE. 


A FURTHER paper on the ifland of Ceylon, and the 

worfhip of Boops or Buppua, has been commu- 
nicated to the Society by Lieut. Manony, who was for 
{ome time refident on the ifland, and procured an extraét 
from the Maha Raja Warren, alfo called the Raja 
Wutry Purrer, an hiftorical work, which traces back 
the introduétion of the religion of Bu pa to the Prince 
VijeeRAjAu and his followers, who came to the ifland 
in a fhip from the eaftward, in the fixth century before 
the Chriftian era; about which period it is alfo to have 
been introduced in Siam. Itis indeed the period at 
which Gourama Buppua (the Buppwa now wor. 
fhipped) is fuppofed by the Singalefe to, have made his 
appearance on earth: the epoch of his difappearance, 
which conftitutes their facred era, being five hundred 
and forty-two years before the birth of Curist, cor- 
re{ponding, within two years, to the fame era in Siam, 
as {tated in Mr. Marspen’s tra&t on Hindu chronology. 


a Plate, No. 2. ; 
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Mr. Mauony’s paper, which could not be inferted 
in the prefent volume of the Society’s refearches, will 
appear in the next: accompanied by fome remarks from 
Mr. HARINGTON, who was at Columbo in the year 17973 
and has fubjoined the following hafty defcriptions, writ- 
ten on the {pot, of two temples of BuppHa; one fitu- 
ated at Calanee, near Columbo ; the other near Caliture 
and mentioned in the concluding paragraph of Captain 


MACKENZIE’S paper. 


TEMPLE AT CALANEE. 

February 7> 1797-—Vifited a temple of BuppHA at 
Calanee, about fix miles north eaft from Columbo. The 
images are of ftone, nearly the fame as that at Boodh 
Gya*, viz. A man in a fitting pofture, the right leg fup- 
porting the left, and the right band fupporting the left 
hand. The right arm and breat uncovered ; the left 
fde and the wailt covered with a folding veft, the end of 
which hangs down before. The complexion fair, but 
no conclufion can be drawn from this, or from the fea- 
tures, as two images in the two temples at this place dif- 
fer confiderably in thefe refpeĉts; one is a fair round 
face, the other darker and more oval. Both agree in 
Jong pendent ear rings, and crifped hair; but inftead of 
a knot of the latter, as apparently reprefented on the 
imaje at Boodh Gya, the heads of all the figures of Boop 
at Calanee are crowned with a fort of tiara, fomewhat 
refernbling a hand; or rather five fingers joined to each 


other, (called Seerafpooter). In one of the temples three ` 


images of the above de{cription were enclofed in a glaf 
cafe, which the Gonni, or officiating prieft, readily open- 
ed to fatisfy my curiofity, and allowed me to approach 
as near as 1 wifhed, without even ‘defiring. me to take 
“off my fhoes as ufually yequired in other parts of India. 
Before the cafe, which Stood on the north fide of the 
temple, and extended the whole length of it, was 4 


* A place near Gya, in the province of Bakar, where there is a temple 
oef Boop 1a there alle bas been at Audeafee neat Bear 
F ri s n . bags i 
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wooden table, on which oblations are made at noon. 
Thefe ufually confift of flowers, fruits, or money ; 
no animals being here facrificed. The lotos, from 
furrounding reprefentations of devotees, appears to 
be the favourite flower of the god, aud I allo ob- 
ferved the Keyora, and Gool-acheen, iwo of the mof: 
iragrant flowers in India. Images of Boonn, and other 
figures, among which Honriman, Brama, and Visuxu 
were pointed out to me, are painted on the walls and 
roof of this temple, but chiefly Boons, in different 
poftures, fitting or fleeping, and. his devotees bearing 
each a Nagifur flower; with fixteen reprefentations of 
Daghopes (hereafter mentioned) which are faid to repre- 
fent the fixteen temples or rather monurnents of this de- 
{cription on the ifland of Ceylon. The idol temple I am 
now defcribing is called a Veehar (or college), and con- 
fifts of one fmall apartment, of an oblong fquare, com- 
poled of common brick and mortar materials with a tiled 
roof. It is faid to have been built time out of mind, 
but from its ftru€ture cannot be ancient. I faw nothing 
peculiar in its exterior, and have nothing further to re- 
mark on its interior, but that it contained a lamp faid 
to be kept always burning, and a curtain occalionally 
draevn acrofs the middle of the apartment to keep the 
fanétum from the eyes of the prophane. On each fide of 
the door way, enclofed in receffes cut into the wall, are 
too large figures, the janitors of the god, and others are 
{culptured round bearing a club, and covered with a 
high tiara. In thé paflage which leads from the firlt 
temple (above de[cribed) to a fecond of the fame con- . 
{tru€tion are two other large figures cut in alto relief, 
reprefenting two attendants on the local deity. The 
fecond temple contains a fingle figure of Boonu, re- 
fembling the figures in the other temple with the diffe- 
rences already noticed, and fomewhat larger, being I 
fuppole fix feet high in the fitting potture, whereas ‘the 
firft could not be ‘above five feet; or perhaps four and 
five feet may be nearer the exaét height of the two. A 
large elephant’s tooth, given by the king of Candia, is 
fixed in the ground near this image, and a {mall ele- 
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phant of brafs, wich a driver of the fame metal, forms 
the ornament of a lampftand; the light of which was 
extinguifhed; nor was any other light burning in this. 
temple. 


Both the above Veehars Stand on an eminence, fur- 
rounded by cocoa-nut and other trees, and by a low 
wall, which likewife enclofes a third building to the 
north of the others, called Daghope, with the addition 
aahunfee. This building is a folid mafs of earth and 
brick-work, of aconfiderable height, perhaps fixty feet, 
and fhaped fomewhat like a dome with a cupola above. 
This monumental temple is faid to contain twenty ima- 
ges of Boopu buried below it. The infide is a mound 
of earth; the outfide a covering of no great thicknels of 
brick, which has been damaged an d partly deftroyed by 
the rain, At the foot of the eminence is the houfe of 
the priefts, five in number, who have been appointed to 
officiate at the ceremonies performed at this place dai- 
ly at noon, and annually at the principal feftival in By- 

Jaak; when great numbers of pilgrims are faid to affem- 

ble here. The priefts are called Gonni, and if learned, 
men, Taranafpi. Raxuira BooppHa, and: GHOSE 
Booppua, who attended me, were neither of them 
‘Brahmins, nor, as far as I can underftand, are thete any 
Brabmins on the ifland*.. They were both as civil and 
attentive to me as men could be, and. after prefenting 
me with cocoa-nut and plantains, would not allow me 
to pay for them, or to give them a prefent,. although. 
they had permitted, me, without objeétion, to; make a 
pecuniary offering to their god. 


TEMPLE AT OOGULBODDA. 
March 10th.—Vifited Osgulbodda Veehar, two cofs 
eaft of Caliture. The temple is a tile-roof building, 


* There probably are, however, at Candia, where there are Hinds 
temples: the prefent king, who came from Tinevelly in the Carnatitts 
being of the Hindu religion; whilft the bulk of his fubjeéts are worthip- 
pers of Boop H., Ae 
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7! an oblong fquare, with a veranda, fupported by fquare 
brick pillars, and covered with leaves of the cocoa: 
Dut tree. Situated on an eminence and furrounded 
by trees, Near it, on the eaft fide, is a triple-roofed 
building, called Beinamadoo, in form like a pigeon-houfe 
and covered with Cajans, in which the precepts of 
Buppia are read to his votaries at feftivals and other 
times of affemblage:. No Daghepe*. The former 
Veehar at this place was deftroyed by the Portuguefe, and 
the prefent ere@ed by DicumBeR Sippart BUDDHA, 

the old prieft who now’ fuperintends it, about forty 

“~~ years ago. This Veehar, befides two large figures: of 

Janitors at the entrance, and various paintings on the 
wall within the veranda, hiftorical and mythological, 
contains a coloflal image of Buppua, eighteen cus 

bits in length, compofed of earth and cement, in a 

flecping pofture; or rather reclining on bis lotos 

throne; his head refting on a pillow, and fupported by 
the right arm, whilft the left is extended on the thigh 
of the fame fide. He has the fame Hara, car-rings, and 
curled hair; as all the other images I have feen, and, 
with no unpleafing af{pect, is painted of an azure brown 
complexion; whilft other images in the fame temple 
are of a dufky yellow colour. His mantle, which nears 
ly covers him (the right breaft only excepted) is yels 
low, the general colour of the Sewara, though on oné 
of the images in this temple it isa dark orange, ap- 
proaching to red. Before this figure is the principal 
altar; and, befides flowers of feveral kinds, there were 
upon it above a dozen {mall brafs figures of the god, 

(one of which the prieft gave met, at my particular 

defire, after baving prefented my offering; though not 

without an evident ftruggle with his feelings; which 


* The folid monumental building before mentioned, and reprefented 
im the Plate, No. 1, accompanying Captain MACKENZIE'S paper. Its 
deficiency at the temple of Buppua here defcribed is fingular; as it 
appears a general appendage to a Veehar. Whether it has any connexion 
with the pyramids of Egyg/ we yet want evidence to determine. 

+ The fitting figure in-the accompanying Plate, No. 2, 
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were overcome by the perfuafions of the other priefis | 
prefent) a brafs inkftand, with fome images on it; and ` 
a covered Carandu; (or miniature Daghope; ) at leatt ; 
faid to be fuch; though from whifperings, and the ex- 
planation given me that it was of brafs, and therefore 

not proper to be expofed, left it fhould leffen the ve- 
neration of the votaries, I fufpeét it was not exa€tly 


? 
what it was pretended to be. 


The above-defcribed colofla} image, lying in a north 
and fouth pofition, occupies the whole of the weft fide 
ofthe temple. At the north end is another image of 
Buppua, ina fitting pofture, nearly the fame as at | 
Calanee, but furrounded with more ornaments; having s 
on each fide two tygers or leopards, with two alligators: 
and, over the head, a fabulous animal called kimis, 
with three large teeth in front and two on each fide of 
the mouth. Thefe ornamental figures, 1 was inform- 
ed, have no connexion with the character or hiftory of 
Buopua; and fhould have been placed on the outfide 
of the temple, had there been room. Two figures on 
each fide of this image, with chowries-in their hands, 
were flated to be Visunuv, in attendance upon Bup- | 
DHA: but I have fome doubt of the accuracy of this | 
information, as at the fouth end of the temple, where | 
there is a third image of Bupnua in a ftanding pofture, 4 


there is likewife an image, evidently of Visunu, of 
black hue, and crowned witha high ziara, which bears 
no emblem of attendance or fervice; though the prietts, 
whilft they acknowledged him to be a Drvyo, decla- 
red him to be inferior to Buppna, and placed in bis 
temple as one of bis attendant warfhippers. There 
are feveral other images of Buppua in this temple, | 
which, having no peculiar charaĉteriftic, do not call 
for diftin&t notice, It may be of ufe to obferve, how- 
ever, that on my pointing out the uniformity of the 
 head-drefs, in refpe& to the crifped hair; and afking | 


whether it was. meant to reprefent the hair of an Aby- i ` 
Jinnian; the priefts, of whom four were prefent, an- y 1 
{wered N { 
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A fwered in the negative, with apparent abhorrence; and- 
the prieft who had before attended me, repeating his. 
previous information of Bu DDH A's being the fon of 
SupopHana rajah, and born in Muggud deifh (Babar ): 
added, in explanation of the hait being fhort and: 
crifped, that Buppa had ona certain occafion cut 
his hair with a golden fword, and its appearance in 
confequence was meant to be reprcfented on his ima- 
ges. I recollect nothing further of confequence ob- 
ferved by me (not an hour fince) in this temple, except 

= that feveral lamps were burning, which are faid to be 
perpetually kept lighted (though of this I have fome 
reafon to doubt), and that the ceiling was covered with 
ill-executed paintings of the lotos; whilft on the walls, 
befides a flower refembling the Nagifur (if not the 
fame,) the Keyora, of the fpecies which contains the 
greateft quantity of fragrant duft, appeared the chief 
votary of the vegetable tribe. 


an interpreter with the four priefts on the difference 

| between a Gonninafhy and Taranafhy; the manner of 

| elegting thefe under graduates and dođors; and the mode 

of abdication when a defire of marriage, infirmity, or 

| other caufe requires it; the nature of Buppua’s doc- 

% trines as to a future {tate, and the creation of the uni- 

( verfe (on the former of which important fubjects he has 

{poken with more certainty than on the latter); and 

laftly on the daily worfhip of Buppua andhis feflivals; 

to fhew methe ufual ceremonials, although it was now 

neither morning, noon, or evening, the three appointed 

times of daily devotion, they moft cheerfully offered to 

conduét me again to the temple, and after a few prepa- 

rations, to fatisfy my curiofity on this head; apologizing 

at the fame time they had not the means of doing fo, as 

I could be gratified at Candy, where numerous mu- 

fical inftruments are ufed in the Poofah; and part çu- 

‘s larly on grand occafions, as the feltival of the bi th 

7 and death af Buppua onthe 15:h Vyfaak; the es 
i l poya 
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poojah on the 15th Eel; the harveft feaft in the mo th’ 
Daoorootoo; and other feftiyals, of which they fated t : A 
entire number to be forty. eight, viz. on the 8th, 7 ate 

l 23d, and goth days of each Junar month, or rather. 2 if 
the new and full moon, and firt and lat erat 
| each month. sou ara ES Hae ASO] 
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ON MOUNT CAUCASUS. 


BY CAPTAIN PRANCIS WILFORD. 


Tas appellation, at leaft in its prefent ftate, is not 

Scanferit ; and as itis not of Grecian origin, itisproba- 
ble, that the Greeks received it through their intercourfe 
with the Perfians. In this {fuppofition, the real name of 
this famous mountain fhould be Cafus or Cas ; for Cokor 
Cob, in Perfian, fignifies a mountain.. Now, if we tranfs 
late this appellation of Cob-cas into Sanferit, we fhall 
have Cas giri; or according to the idiom of ‘the fpo- 
ken dialects, Cas-ghar or Cas-car ; and, really, fuch is 
the prefent name of the mountainous region, in which 
Provemy afferts, that the Caucafus, properly fo called, 
Was fituated. This country, which very much refem- 
bles the valleys of Cafhmir, and Népál, is mentioned in 
the Ayeen Akbery 3 and was fu rveyeda few years ago by 
my. friend Mirza-Mocut Bic. It muft not, how- 
ever, be confounded with the famous country of Ca/ha 
ghar, or Cajh-car to the ealtward of Samarcand; though 
the appellation and its etymological derivation be the 
fame. 


The true San/crit name of this mountain is Chafe-gi= 
ri, or the mountain of the Chafas, a moft ancient and 
powerful tribe: who inhabited this immenfe range, 
from the eaftern limits of India to the confines of Per- 
Jia; and moft probably as far as the Euxine and Medi- 
terranean feas. They are often mentioned in the fa- 


cred books of the Hindus. 
l Their 
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Their defcendants ftill inhabit the fame regions, and 


are called to this day C’bafas, and in fome places, C ba- 
fas and Coffais. 1 hey belonged to the clafs of warriors, 
or Cfhetiris: but now they-are confidered as the lowe 
of the four clailes; and were thus degraded, according 
to the inftirutes of Menu”, by their omiffion of the holy 
rites, and by feeing no Brahmens. However, the vakec} 
of the rajah of Comanh, or Almora, who is a learned Pan- 
dit, informs me, that the greateft part of the zemindars 
ofthat country are Cr hafas ; and that they are not con- 
fidered, or treated, as outcafts, They are certainly a 
yery ancient.tribe ; for they are mentioned as fuch, in 
the inftitutes of Menu; and their great anceftor C'HA- 
sa or C’HASYA is mentioned by. Sa NCHONTATHON, un 
der the name of Cassius. He is fuppofed to have liv- 
ed before the flood, and to have given his name to the 
mountains he feizéd upon. The two countries of Cafh- 
gear, thole of Cajb-mir, Caftwar, and the famous peak 
of Chas ghar, are acknowledged in Jndia to derive their 
names from the C’hafas. The country, called Caja by 


- Protemy, is ftill inhabited by C’hafyas ; and PLINY 


informs ust that the inhabitants ofthe mountainous re- 
gion, between the Indus and the Yumna, were called Ceh, 
a word obvioufly derived from C'bafa, or Chéfai, as they 
are often denominated in the vulgar dialects, 


~ The appellation of Caucafus, or- Cob-cas, extended 
from India to the fhores of the Mediterranean and Euxine 
feas; mof probably, becaufe this extenfive range was 
Inhabited by C’hafas. Certain it is, that the mountains 
of Perfia were inhabited by a race of people called Cof- 
Jai; Cufei and Ciffi; there was mount Cafius on the bor- 
ders of Egypt, and another in Syria ; the Cafpian fea, 
andthe adj.cent mountains, were moft probably deno- 
minated from them. Juriter Cassius, like JUPITER 
Peninus in the Als, was worfhipped in the moun- 


tains of Syria, and on the borders of Egypt: in the 


“ERTZA. t PrinyB. 6, & 20: Cefi montani, &c. 
; ; Aycen- 
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+ 


pirus we find, that the titles of Cafius and Caffiopéus 
Iven to JUPITER, were fynonymous, or nearly fo, In 
saicrit the words C’hafapa, Chafyapa and C’hasyapati, 
g fy the lord and fovereign ruler of the C’hasyas : 
g hafyapéya or C"hasapéya, in a derivative form, implies 
tae country of C’hafapa. 


y 


EN Gav 
G 


_ The original country of the C’ha/as feems to have 
been the prefent country of Gafh-gar, to the north-eaft 
of Cabul ; for th C’hofas, in the inftitutes of MeENu, are 

© mentioned with the Daradas, who are obvioufly the 
Darde of Provemy, whofe country, now called Darad 
by the natives, and Dawurd by Perfian authors, is to 
tne north-weft of Cafbmir ; and extends towards the 
Indus : hence Proremy, with great propriety, afferts, 
that the mountains to the north eaft of Cabul are the 
real Caucafies, y 


The country of Cafhear is fituated in a beautiful val- 
Jey, watered by a large river, which, after paffing clofe 
to Chaga-Seray, Cooner and Noorgul’*, joins the Landi- 
Sindh, or little Sindh, below Falalabéd, in the {mall dif- 
trigt of Cameh (for there is no town of that name), and 
from this circumftance the little Sindh is often called’ 
the river Cameh. 


The capital city of Ca/bear is called Chatraul, or Cha- 
traur, and is the place of refidence of a petty Mahome- 
dan prince, who is in great meafure tributary to the 
emperor of China; forthe Chinefe are now in poffeffion 
of Badacfhin as far as Baglén to the north-welt of Ande- 
rab. ‘Lhe Badacfhandt, or diftris compofing the pro~ 
vince of Badachán tor Badacfhanét is the plural form) 
are {eparated from Ca/bear to the fouth-ealt by a high 
range of mountains, always covered with fnow ; and the 
road from the new capital of Badag/han, called Faidzabad, 
and Faiziyu-4béd, near the fite of the old one, is through 


Sy * Cooner and Noorgu/are called Gu&zaorgul in the Ayeen Akbery. 
ji Zebawe. 
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debawe: Cafpcar is alfo called Cefbtwar, which denomi« = 
nation is generally diftorted into Ketwer and Cuttore by 
Perfan authors and travellers. The town and diftri& of 
Ketwer, mentioned in the life of Amir-Tx MUR, is differ- 

ent from this, and lies about fifteen miles to the north- 

weit of Cadga-Serai, on a preity large river, which comes ’ 
from Vahi-sdlamh : it is generally. pronounced Catowr. 
Purny informs us* that mount Cauca/us was alfo call]~ 
ed Graucafus; this appellation is obvioufly Sanjcrit ; for f 
Gráva, which in converfation, as well as in the [poken 

dialects, is invariably pronounced Grau, fignifies a 
mountain, and being a monofyllable (the final being < 
furd) according to the rules of grammar, it is to be 
prefixed thus, Gréva-C'ha/a, or Grau- C`hafa. : 


Tsipoxust fays, that Caucafus,in the eaftern languages, - 
fignifies white; and that a mountain, clofe.to it, is call- 
ed Cafis by the Scythians, in whofe language it fignifies 
inow and whitenels! The Cafs of Istworus is obvi- 
oufly the Cafan ridge of Prorzmy ; where the genuine 
appellation appears ftript of its adjunct, . In the lan- all 
guage of the Calnack Tartars, Féfu and C’héfit fignify 
iow; andin fome dialects of the fame tongue, towards 
Badacfbiin, they fay Fu/hé and Chufba, Tufhé and Tuché or 
Tuca. Vhefe words, in the opinion of my learned friends 
here, are obvioufly derived from the San/crit Tu/bara, by 
dropping the final ra: this is often done in the vulgar dia- 

| Jeéts: inthe fame manner we fay whale, leg, calf, &e. for 
= whalur, leer, and calfr, which prevailed, it feems, in the 
ancient Gothic language. The words Chafu or C’hufa are 
pronounced C’ha/a or Cas; Chufa or Cufa, by the inhabi- 
tants of the countries between Bahlac and the Indus ; for 
they invariably fubftitute ch or c in the room of fh. Thus 
they lay @’hebr for Shehr.whichin Perfian fignifies a town, 
&&c. but the words C'hafu or Cas never fignified white, ; 

or whitenofs, unlefs by implication: and this is in fome: f 
meafuré confirmed by Prixy, who feems to hint, 

‘# Priny, B. 6. C. 20. + Isr por. Orig. B. 14: C. 28. ¥ ) 

Z that E y 
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that the word Graucafus fignified’ fhow-white. PTOLE- 
MY places mount Cafius, or Cafis, ina country called 
A chifé, which was fituated between Lédéc and Yarc- 
A a fignifies white, and Céré black, in 
guage, which is ufed in the country about 
Samarcand, and hoth are obvioufly derived-from the: 
Sanferit Ach’h and Célé. The word Ac’hafa is corrupta 
ed trom Ach h-C hafa, and in the vulgar diale&t of that 
country A'cc’héfe, the white C@hafas ; becaufe the inha- 
tants of that country are ( hafas, and are remarkably 
fair; whilft the fouthern C’hafas are of a darker com- 
plexion. According to the report of refpeftable mer- 
chants, who conftantly travel from Cafbmir, Nurpoor 
&e, to Yare’hand, the inhabitants of the countries, fits 
ated between Lédéc and Yare’hand, ufe the words A's 
and (ard. till within a few days of VGre hand, where 
the Calméck diale&t prevails. 


The general rendezvous of thefe merchants, fince 
the time of SRA'H-JE'HA’N, is at Lédéc ; from which 
they proceed ina body to the place of their def- 
tination, travelling, the greateft part of the way, along 
the Indus: for this famous river has its fource in the 
mountains to the north-weft of Yarc'hand, at the dif- 
tance of about four or five days journey. Then taking a 
foutherly dire@ion, it comes within two days of Ladée, 
where fuddenly turning to the weft, it takes an immenfe 
{weep towards Saighur,, probably the Sheer of the maps; 
and thence alters its courfe toward the confines of India. 


The denomination of @’hafa-giri or C’hafa-gharisnow 
confined to a few {pots; and is never ufed in any San/éit 
book, at leaft that ever came to my knowledge. This im- : 
menfe range is conftantly called in Sanfcrit Himåchel, or 
{nowy mountain; and Himélaya, or the abode of fnow. 
From Hima, the Greeks made fmaus: Emodus feems to be 
derived from Himoda, or {nowy : Himana, Haimana and 
Haimdnas, whichare appellations of the fame import, are 


alfo found in the Puranas: from thefe is probably ger 
alio ound 1N ; 
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ed Amanus, which is the name of a famous mountain 
in the lefler Afa, and is certainly part of the Himd-laya 
mountains; which, according to the Purdnas, extend 
from fea to fea. Thé weflern part of this range was 
called Taurus; and Strazo * fays, that mount Imaus 


was called alfo Taurus. The etymology of this laft ap-., 


pellation is rather obfcure; but fince the Brábmėns in- 


fifi that Tochánefán is corrupted from Tu/bdra-fhan,. 


by which appellation- that country is diftinguifbed in 
the Purdnas ; and that Turan is derived from Tufbaran, 
its Sanferit name, the fh being quicfcent; “may we not 
equally fuppofe, that Taurus is derived from Tihdra 
or Tufbáras: for this lalt form is ufed alfo, but only in 
declenfions for the fake of derivation, Tufbdra igni- 
fes {now ; Lufbdra-/than or Tuc hdras-fhan, the place 
or abode of fnaw, and Tu/bardn ina derivative form, 
the country of fnow, ; 


' TRABO and Arrran were certainly miftaken, when 
J 5) 


they fuppofed, that the followers of ALEXANDER, in or- 


der to flaiter his vanity, had given out, that the moun 
tains to the north and north-welt of Cabul, were the 
real Caucafus. The information the Greefs received 
about it was true and accurate: they were undoubt- 
edly carelefs in their inquiries; but I can aver, that 
all the names of places in Anexanper’s march, from 
Bahlac or Balk to Multan, (where my friend Mocut 
Bre’s furvey ended), aré either pure San/ferit, or an- 


alogous to the idiom of the dialects ufed in the coun-, 


tries he conquered. The moft queftionable names, ac- 


cording tothe learned, are Nicea and Dedala: the firt 
is a true and accurate tranflation of the Sanferit fayini~ 


dévt-fthin,-or the place of the goddefs of victory, wha 
is worfhipped under that name at Cabul to this day. 
Numerous are the legends in the Purdnas, relating to 
this place; which is called A/a-vana, and in the [poken 


diale€is A'/bdnd. ‘There are two places of that name; 


* Strano, B, xi pi 519: 


| 
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one called the lower; and the other Urdh-A'fband, or 
A Alfoind the upper: from this lat the Greeks made Or- 
| thofpana. 


As to Dedala, it is no uncommon appellation in India, 
feveral places are called Daidayel, Dudbowla or Dudhaw- 
li, and Dundhyali: the town of Dedala. with the adjacent 
mountains, are called to this day Dundbydli ; but more 
commonly Yauk-dundb-or Dundh the cold, being fitu- 
ated on a high mountain. ; 


> An extenfive branch of the Caucafus was called by the 
f £ Greeks Parapamifas : it isa part of the mountainous re- 
gion called Devanica in the Purdnas. 1 believe, there 
4 is no general name at prefent for the whole range: but 
i that part, which lies between Cabul, Bamiyan,. and An- 
| , deráb, is called Hindu-cafb and Hindu keh ; which la 
! denominaticn has been diltorted by Perfian authors, 


| and travellers into Hindu-Coh; at leaft in the opinion 
4 of the natives. Whether the appellation of Hindu-Cajb 
i has any affinity with the C’hafas, I cannot determine : AN 
i but the inhabitants fay, that this name was given to 


them, from a certain giant, who ufed to lie there in 
wait, to catch (cafb), or to kill (he/h), all the Hindus, 
` who paffed'that way. We find it called alfo Sheybar- i 
Tag, or Sheybar-Tau, or the mountains of Sheybar or 
Shabar, under which appellation Prometeus is gene~ 
rally known in the facred books of the Hindus. Be 
this as it may, the Greeks called it alfo Parapanifus, in 
the fame manner, IJ fuppofe, that they called the river 


Pamifus, (in the Peloponefus) Panifus. 


y 


The name of this famous mountain is varioufly writ- 


; ten in different authors and manulcripts— 
Parapamifus, Parapanifus, 
Paropamifus, Paropanifus, 


Parpamifis, Parpanifus, 


yy Ss | Paro 4 


SS 
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_ Paro Famifis, Paro Fanifus, 
Parpameus, Parpaneus. » a 


Parapamifus or Parapameus appears to be a com pound ; 

the firft part, I conceived at rft, to be the word Pahar, 
which, in the fpoken dialects of India, figiiifies a moun. 

tain. In this fuppofition, the whole compound, ftript 

of its Greek termination, would fignify the mountains 

of Vami, or Bani, commonly called Bamtyan, a famous 

city fituated in the centre of this hilly ccuntry. Une 
fortunately the word Pabdér, which is not of Sanfcrit 
origin, is a diflyllable ; and moreover the fecond fylla- 

ble being long, and marked with a ftroñg accent, it á 
cannot of courfe be prefixed, Befides, the word Pa- i 
har is never ufed in that country; but they fay Ghar 
above Déra-Ifnail; and Rob below it, amongft the Ba- 

loches. Rob is a Tartarian word, and indeed the Balo- 

ches {eem to be the remains of fòme colony of Tartarian 
Origin; it was Originally the fame with Ores in Greek. 


The word Pahdr is fometimes prefixed: but then it is 
in another fenfe; as for inflance, Pahar-pur (literally 
Hill-burgh) fignifies a town Situated on, cy near, a 
mountain. 

oe 

The word Parapamifus, or Para Famifus, is obvioufly 
derived from the Sanfcrit Pard-Vémi, or the pure and 
excellent city of Vami, commonly called Bantyan. It ` R 
is called in Sanferit Vámi nagar, Vimi-gram, andin ade- 
rivative form Vainiyan, or the moft beautiful and excel- 
lent cify.-~Itis a place of great antiquity; and was 
confidered ata very early period, as the metropolis of 
the fect of Buvpua; hence it was called emphatically 
Buddba-Bimiyan; but the MI ufulmans have malicioufly 
diltorted this venerable title, into Bit-Bamiyan ot Bá- 
mian of the evil fpirit, or of the idols, Para, which 
fignifies pure and holy, is alfo one of the thoufand names 
of Visuxu: Para or Paras is obvioufly the fame with a 


the Latin purus; for the letter g here founds exactly ie 
like win murmur in Englifh. Para or Paras is for the x“ AD 
3 mafculine, Eg 
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rhafculine, Pará for the feminine, and Parut for the 
neuter genders. 


Feri R a 

Bémtyan is reprefented in the books of the Baud- 
dhifts, as the fource of holinefs and parity. It is alfo 
called Sharma-Bamiyan ot Sham-Bdmiyan; for in San- 


a7: } A TE 
firit, Sharma and Shama are fynonymous. This is. alfo 


one of the thoufand names of Visunu, and of the fa- 
mous patriarch Saem; by whom, according to the 
Bauddhifts, Bamiyan was built. They fay, that he was 
an incarnation of Jina or VisaNnu, “and the Brahmens 
in general are of that opinion. 


This famous city, the Thebes of the eaft, being hard- 
ly known in Lurape, 1 beg leave to lay before the So= 
ciety a fhort defcription of it, with an abftraét of its 
hiftory. 


It is fituated on the road between Bahlac and Cabul, 
and they reckon eight manzils or days’ journey from 
Cabul to Bamiyan. From Cabul to Carabaug, therë are 
four manzils N. N. W: from Carabavig to the pafs of 
Sheybar, two manzils, inclining a little more to the welt; 
hence to the fort of Zohauk one manzil, courfe north- 
weft from Zohaxk to Bamiyan one manzil. Like Thebes 
in Egypi, itis entirely cut out of an infulated mountain: 
the valley round it is called, in the language of the 
country, the Lagdvi of Bamtyan. in this mountainous: 
country, where the valleys alone are inhabited, the 
word Tagivi is become fynonymous with Purganah ox 
district. To the fouth of it, or nearly fo, at the dif- 
tance of about two miles are the ruins of an ancient 
city, . called Ghulghuleh, which, according to tradition, 
was deftroyed at a very early period by the Mufulmans. 


There are the ruins of feveral buildings of mafonry 


round a fmall conical hill, on the furamit of which 
are the remains of the palace of its ancient kings. A 
rivulet, rifing in the adjacent hills, goes through the 


ruins. of Ghulghuleh and the Tégavi of Bimiyan, and falls 
i into 
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into a fmall lake, from which iffue four rivers, the | 
Hirmend, the Landhbi-Sindh, the rivers of Bahlac, and of re 
Conduz. 


‘The city of Bamiyen confifts of a vat number of 
apartments, and receffes, cut out of the rock ; fome of 
which, on account of their extraordinary dimenfions, 
are fuppofed to have been temples. They are called 
Samach’h*, in the language of the cou ntry, and Samaj 
in Perfian. There are no pillars to be feen in any of 
them, according to the information I have received 
from travellers, who had vifited them. Some of them 
are adorned with niches and carved work; and there 
are to be feen the remains of fome figures in relievo, 
which were deftroyed or miferably disfigured by Mu/ul- 
mans. Some remains of paintings on the wallsare {till 
to be feen in fome of them: but the {moke, from the 
fires made there by the inhabitants, has almoft oblite- 
rated them. It is faid in the Ayeen-Akbery, that there 
are about 12,000 of thefe receffes, in the Tumán or Tá- 
gavi of Bamiyan; this is alfo confirmed, from general 
report, by travellers. The country of the Afghans, as 
far as Bablac and Badacfhán, abounds with Samach hes or 
Samajes : {ome of them are very rude, whilft others aye 
highly finifhed and ornamented. The moft perfect are 
at a place called Móhi, on the road between Bamiyan 
and Bahlac: as they are fituated amongft precipices, K 
the Mujulmans have never thought of living in them, N 
and the paintings, with which they are adorned, look 


quite frefh. 


But what never fails to attra& the notice of tra- 
vellers, are two coloffal ftatues, which are feen 
ata great diftance. They are ereét, and adhere 
to the mountain, from which they were cut out. 
They are in a fort of niches, the depth of which, 
is equal to the thicknefs of the ftatues. It is faid, 


* This word is {pelt Samachch'h by the natives. 
T ; that { 
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in the Ayeen-Akbery, that the largeft is eighty ells high, 
and the other only fifty. Thefe dimenfions are great- 
ly exaggerated, according to the opinion of all the tra- 
vellers I have feen, and the difproportion is not fo great 
between the two. According to the author of the 
Pharangh-Fehanghiri cited by Tu. Hype* they are 
faid to be only fifty cubits high; which appears to be 
the true dimenfions. At fome diftance from thefe two 
{tatues, is another of a fmaller fize, being about fifteen 
cubits high. Natives and Perfian authors, who have 
mentioned them, agree neither about their fex nor their 
names. The few Hindus, who live in thefe countries, 
fay, that they reprefent Bui’m and his confort: the fol- 
lowers of Buppua, that they are the ftatues of Sua!- 
HA'ma‘, and his difciple Sa/usa/ta’. The Mu/fulmans 
infilt, that they are the ftatues of Krey-Umursu and his 
confort, that is to fay, Apam and Eve; and that the 
third is intended for Seis or Seru their fon; whofe 
tomb, or at Jeaft the place where it ftood formerly, is 
fhewn near Bablac. This is in fome meafure confirm- 
ed by the author of the Pharangh-Fehanghiri, who fays, - 
that thefe flatues exifted in the time of Noan ; though 
he gives them different names, and fuppoles the third 
toreprefent an old woman, called Nesr, more generally 
reprefented with the countenance of a vulture. Thefe 
flatues are fo much defaced, through the injury of all- 
devouring time, and the intolerant zeal of the Muful- 
mans, that I believe it is difficult to afcertain their dex. 
Travellers do, however, agree that one of them at leaft 
is a beardlefs youth; fome more particularly infift that 
the {welling of the breafts is remarkably obvious, and 
that both look towards the eaft, fo that, when the fun 
lifes, they feem to fmile, but look gloomy in the even- 
ing. Their drefs, as defcribed to me, is much the fame 
with that of the two figures, half buried at Tudt-Rufum 
near [facar in Perfia; with this difference, that the female 


figure has no head-drefs ; but the male has fuch a tiara 


as is worn by the fuppofed female figure at Tuc? Rufum. 
z Pere laze 


~ Wort, Wiig Hh Thefe 
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Thefe flatues were vifited, at leaft ten or twelve dif- ( 
ferent times, by a famous traveller, called Mz'yaxn~ A = 
Asop-SHAH, who is a man highly refpeéted, both on ~~ 

+ account of his defcent from MOHAMMED, and his per- 
1 fonal charaéter. He is well informed, in affluent cir- 
cumftances, through the piety of the faithful, and keeps 


í company with the princes of the country and perfons of A 
j the firft rank. He informed me lately, that thefe two 
ul flatuies are in two different niches, and about forty paces 
fi diflant from each other. That the drapery is covered 
ai with embroidery and figured work; which formerly was 
a ainted of different colours ; traces of which are fill j 
w vifible. That one feems to have been painted of a red 1 
a colour: and the other, cither retains the original colour 
to of the ftone, or was painted grey. That one certainly j 
fir reprefents a female, from the beauty and {moothnefs of 
ral her features, and the fwelling of her breafts: the head 
an being fo much elevated is fecure from infult below, and 
Se is alfo proteéted from the weather by the projection v 
AS above. The ftatue of their fuppofed fon is nearly half 
far a mile diftant, and about twenty feet high. One of the 
San legs of the male figure is much broken : for the Muf- 
hig ulmans never march that way with cannon without fir- 
HE ing two or three fhots at them: but from their wanteof 
eg fkill, they feldom do much mifchief. AURANGZEBE, | 
the it is faid, in his expedition to Bahlac, in the year 1646, d| 
ap pafled that way and ordered as ufual a few fhots to be of 
guit fred; one of them took place, and almoft broke itsleg aa 
which bled copioufly. This, and fome frightful dreams, \ 
Da made him defift, and the clotted blood it is faid adheres it 
vel to the wound, to this day. The miracle is equally be- ii 
at a ‘jieved by the Hindus, and Mufulmans : the formenatttl- . | 
One bute it to the fuperior power of the deity ; and thelat- si 
ae ter to witchcraft. According to Dr. Hype, one of hae 7 
SE ftatues is called Surkh-But, or the red idol; the othe i 
Khink-But, or the grey idol. As to their being hollow, i 
J believe, itis an idle tale: at leaft the travellers, I have \ 


confulted, knew nothing of it. Between the legs of the 


WE Ou 5 . Q m- " 
male figure, isa door leading into a molt fpacious ae P j 

A : (Cy. ea 
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ple, the dimenfions of which, they could not defcribe 
otherwife, than by faying, that it could eafily hold the 
camp equipage and baggage of Zeman-suan, and of 
his whole army. Itis remarkable only for its extraor- 
dinary dimenfions: it is dark and gloomy; and there are 
a few niches, with the remains of fome figures in a/to-re= 
lievo. Atthe,entrance are ftationed a few wretched 
Banyans, who fell provifion to travellers. The greateft 
part of the Samajes in Tagdvi Bámíyan are ftill inhabit- 
ed by Mufulmans, who live promifcuoufly with their cat- 
tle.» I have been informed, that there are no other fla- 


| “%->-tues, than thefe three; but, from the numerous frag- 
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ments, which are feen through the Tadgavis, there muft - 
have been feveral hundreds of them. They fhew te 
this day the Samach’h, in which the famous Vya'sa 
compofed the Védas ; and others, where divers holy men 
gave themfelves up to meditation, and the contempla- 
tion of the Supreme Being. 


Perfian authors are conftantly confounding Bámíyan 
and Báhlać together ; the firit they call Balkh-Bémiyan, 
and the fecond Balkh. Bokhéré ; when they {peak of the 
metropolis of the fire worfhippers, it is to be underftood ° 
of Bámíyan alone, according to the followers of Bup- 
pHA, and the author of the Buddha-dharmacharya Sind- 
hu. According to Perfen authors, Bémiyan mult have 
exifted before the flood; but the followers of Buppua 
infift, that it was built by a moft religious man called 
Sama, who appears from particular circumltances to 
be the fame with the famous patriarch SHem; and that 
his pofterity lived there for feveral generations. Hence 
Bélkh-Bamiyan is faid to have been originally the place 
of abode of Asranam*, who, according to fcripture, | 
and the Hindu facred books, removed with his father te 
diftant countries to the weftward. 


* Tu. Hype, p. 79 and 494. 
Hhe _ According 
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According to Drovoruys the Sicilian, Bémiyan exit: \ 
š 


' ed before Ninus: for this hiftorian, like the Perfan 


authors we have mentioned, has miftaken Béblac for Bé- 
miyan ; which he defcribes as fituated among feep hills: 
whilft Béhlac is fituated in a low, flat country, and at a 
great diflance from the mountains. ‘ 


The natives look upon Bdmiyan, and the adjacent 
countries, as the place of abode of the progenitors of, 
mankind, both before and after the flood. By Bamtyan 
and the adjacent countries, they underftand all the coun- 
iry from Siftén to Samarcand, reaching towards the eaf 


as far as the Ganges. This tradition is of great antiqui- \, 


ty, for it is countenanced equally by Perfian authors, 
and the facred books of the Hindus. The firft heroes 
of Perfian hiftory lived, and performed there, innumer- 
able achievements. Their facred hiftory places alfo, 
in that country, their holy inftruéters, and the firft tem- 
ples that were ever ere€ted. In the prefatory difcourfes, 
prefixed to the Puránas, and which-appear to have been 
added by a more modern hand, a general defcription 
of the whole world is inferted, which one would natu- 
rally fuppofe to be extraéted from that Purána, to which 
it is annexed: but the reverfe is a€tually the cafe: for 
it has no affinity whatever.with fuch geographical no- 
tions as are to be found, occafionally, in that Purána.. 
In thefe prefaces, if we may call them fo; it is faid, that 
Swayamsunuva or Apam lived in the dwp of Pusca- 
Rai, at the furtheft extremities of the welt. There fe- 
ven fons were born unto him, who divided the world or 


Jeven iflands among themfelves. 


This notion feems alfo to be admitted in the Treloci- _ 
derpana, by the Bauddhifts, who give the name of Yambu 
to Puscara: for by Yambu is underftood the continent. 
Proutarca alfo fays that the inhabitants of Lgygia, which 
is probably the dwíp of Puscana, confidered their own 
country as the continent. Be this as it may, I have 
£2 goa never 
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never found in the Purénas any paflage, except one, 
that ‘could in the leaft countenance fuch an idea. The 
paflage alluded to, I difcovered fome days ago, in a le- 
gend in which it is faid, that the father of SATYAVRATA 
or Noan, was born on the banks of the river Chan- 
dra-bhéga in the dwip of Cu anpra, which is one of the 
Sacred ifles in the weft. There is certainly a river of that 
name in Chandra-dwip, even more famous in the Pu- 
ranas, than.another of that name in the Panjéh, and 
which is now called the Chindb. It is highly. probable, 
that the-words Chandra-dwip are” an interpolation by 
fome of the ignorant compilers of the Purénas, who 
have arranged this heterogeneous mafs without method, 
and ftill lefs judgment: for in this fame legend from the 
Scanda purdna, SATYAVRATA or Noan, is faid to have 
left the banks of the Chandra-bhaga, at the head of a 
numerous army, in order to invade the country of Dra- 


- vira, or the peninfula of India, which he conquered and 


annexed ta his dominions. 


Bhalac or Bémiyan are both fituated in the country of 


Véhlica or Véhlaca; and as Bémiyan was once the capital, 


itis poflible, it might have been calledalfo Véhlica or Bhá- 
fac. The origin of this appellation is rather obfcure : 
it is however the general opinion, thatit is derived from 
the plant, which produces Affa-fetida, called in Sanferit 
Véhlica, and is the Silphium of the hiftorians of Arex- 
ANDER. It grows there in great abundance, and is rec- 
koned fuperior to that of other countries. Others in- 
fift, that this plant was thus denominated from its grow- 
ing in the country of Vélica, which, they fay, was thus 
called from a certain fage of that name, who lived there: 
this is countenanced by Cevrenus, who fays that Ps- 
LEG, whom he calls Puauec, dwelled in the country of 
Bactra, which feems to be derived from the Sanferit Váh- 
licter or Bale-ter, which fignifies the country about Vá- 
lica, or Balk. Thus the country of the Byltæ, called 
Baltiftan, is generally called by natives Balut-ter. Deri- 
yatives of this fort, though not pure Sanfcrit, are how- 

ever 
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ever very common all over India: thus they fay Juns A 


gul-tery, or country about woods and foretts. Shivauter, 
Brahmauter, Vifhnauter, &c. imply apiece of ground, or 
a diftriét belonging to Surva, &c. or fet apart for his 
worfhip. In Sanfcrit, the compound Vablica-tiram or 
Vablic-tir, would fignifiy the country on the banks of 
the river VdAlica. Bamyian, as well as Cabul and Balikh, 
were at an early period in the hands of the Mu/fulmans. 
There were even kings of Bamiyan: but this dynalty 
Jafted but a few years and ended in 1215. The kings 
and governors refided at Ghulghuleh, called at that time, 
the fort or palace of Bémiyan. It was deftroyed by 
Gencuiz-Kuan, in the year 1221; and becaufe the 
inhabitants had prefumed to refift him, he ordered them 
to be butchered, without diflin@ion, either of age or 
fex: in his rage, he fpared neither animals, nor even 
trees. He ordered it to be called in his own language 
Mau balig, or the city of grief and forrow: but the ie- 
habitants of that country, called it in their own dialeé 
Ghulghuleh, which word, ufed alfo in Perfian, fignifies 
the cries of woe. To have rebuilt it, would have been 
ominous: for this reafon, they ereéted a fort on a hill 
to the north of Bamiyan, which is called to this days the 
imperial fort. This fort alfo was deftroyed by Zincts 
the Ujbeck, in the year 1628; and has not been rebuilt 
fince. ` ; ; 


i According to the Puranas, SWAYAMBHUVA, or Apr- 
MA, SATYAVRATA Or Noan, lived in the north-welt 
arts of India about Cafhmir. There Br anma’ affumed 
a mortal {hape according to the Matfya-Purdna ; and 
one half of his body fpringing out, without his expe- 
riencing any diminution whatfoever, he framed out of 
it Sararupa!. She was fo beautiful, that he fell in love 
with her. . As he confidered her as his daughter, being 
fprung from his body, he was afhamed. During this con- 
{flict between fhame.and love, he remained mouonlefs, 
with his eyes fixed on her. Saragrura perceiving his 
í fituation, 
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fituation, and in order to avoid his looks ftepped afide. 
Brauma’ unable to move, but fill defirous to fee her, 
a face fprang out upon him, toward her. Thus fhe fhift- 
ed her place four times round him, according to the 
four corners of the world; and four faces grew up to 
his head. Having recovered his intelleéts, the other 
half of his body fprang from him and became Swav- 
AMBHUVA Or ADIMA. SwayamBuuva literally Sway-' 
AMBHU-like fignifies, that Bramma’ or SWAYAMBHU 
appeared in an affumed form, called from that circum- 
{tance Swyamauova. The poffeflions of Carpames!= 
wara were in the hills along the banks of the Ganges, 
to the eaftward of the reft of mankind.. His fon Cari- 
LA, a moll religious man, performed for a long time re- 
ligious aufterities near Hardwar, where they fhew to 
this day the place where he lived, under the name of 
Capila-/than : hence the pals of Hardwar is fometines 
called the paffes of Carita or Kupeven. 


Carpame’s’wara is the deftru€étive power united to a 
form of clay: Iswara attempted to kill his brother 
Brauma’, who beingimmortal, was only maimed: but 
Is‘wara finding him afterwards in a mortal fhape in the 
charaéter of Dacsua, killed him, as he was performing 
a facrifice. Carpame/swAra is then obvioufly the 
Cain of f{cripture, and of courfe Capait.is his fon 
Enocu, and Capila-/than is probably the city Enochia 
thus called after him. The Mu/ulmans feem to have 
borrowed from the Hindus the appellation of Capita 
or Ca’siL, which they give to Carn, who is fometimes 
called Capite/swara in the Purdnas ; being an incar- 
nation of Mana/-peva; Enocu-was an incarnation of 
Visunu, and is always called CArILA-MUNI. Caprie/— 
swara was a Muni alfo; hence he is fometimes called, 
though improperly,.Captta-muni; which inaccuracy 
has occafioned fome confufion in the Puranas. Carr- 
LA-MUNI, is reprefented as a moft religious penitent, 
though fomewhat cholerick, and HenocH or C’na- 

2 \ NOCH, 
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nocu, for fuch is his name in Hebrew, implies that he 
was confecrated to Gop, and for ever devoted to his 
fervice. 


Caprica or CAPILA-MUNI, that is to fay, Carra the 
filent contemplator, is generally found making tapafya 
at the mouths of rivers. Though found at feveral 
places at the fame time, he is but one. Near Hardwar 
is Capila-/than, where he made his firt appearance. His 
father and mother were exceedingly happy when he 
was born; as they conceived him to be a gift, and alfo 
an incarnation of Visunu, the preferving power; and 
they hoped, that he would preferve and comfort them. 
There at Capila-/hén, he was confulted by his mother 
the devout Devanuri, daughter of Swayamanuva, 
about the fureft and beft method to obtain Moc/ba or re- 
union ‘to the Supreme Being. The exhortations of 
Capita, and his wife admonitions, are related in the 
Bhagavat and other Purénas. Devanutiwithdrew af- 
terwards to the forefts on the banks of the Bindu-Saro- 
vara lake, from which iffues the Ganges; and is impro- 
perly called Man Sarovara. There fhe performed zta- 
pafyas for a long time, and was ultimately reunited to 
the Supreme Being, never to be born again. 


In that country, on the banks of the Chinab, in the 
hills, was performed that famous facrifice, which occa- 
fioned the death of Apex, according to the Scanda-pu- 
réna: an account of which, from the Hindu facred 
books, 1 beg leave to lay before the Society, as, moft 
probably, I fhall not have an opportunity to refume 
this fubjeé hereafter. 


There’had fubfifted, for a long time, fome animofity 
between Branma and Mana’-pe’va in their mortal 
Shapes; and the latter on account of his bad condug, 
which is fully defctibed in the Purdnas, had, it appears, 
given much uneafinefs to Swayamauuva and SaTa= 
RUPA’. For he was libidinous, going about ftark naked, 
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with a large club in his hand. Be this as it may, Ma- 
HA/-DE'VA, who was the eldeft, faw his claim as fuch, 
totally difregarded, and Brauma! fet up in his room: 
this intrufion the latter wanted to fuppart; but made 
ufe of fuch lies as provoked Maua/-pe/va to fuch 
a point, that he cut off one of his heads in his divine 
form. In his human fhape we find likewife Dac- 
SHA boafting, that he ruled over mankind. One day 
in the affembly of the Gods, Dacsua coming in, they 
all rofe to pay their refpeéts to him: but Mana’-pr/- 
va kept his feat, and looked gloomy, Dacsua refent. 
ed the affront, and after having reviled Mana/-pe/va, 
in his human fhape, curfed him; wifhing he might re- 
main always a vagabond, on the face of the earth, and 
ordered he fhould be carefully avoided; and deprived 
of his fhare of the facrifices and offerings. Mana's 
pe'va irritated, in his turn curfed Dacsua, and wihed 
he might die; a dreadful confli@ took place between 
them, the three worlds trembled, and the Gods were 
alarmed. Brauma’, Visunu, and the whole affembly 
interfered and feparated the combatants, who returned 
to their refpe@tive homes. They even effetted a recon- 
ciliation, in confequence of which Dacsua gave one of 
his daughters, called Stra’ in marriage to M'AI A'-DE'V Ae 


Srra/ was an incarnation of Devi’: for Sril-ve/vi! the 


wife of Dacsua, and daughter of Apima and Iva, Cn- 
treated the Goddefs, to give her one daughter exaétly 
like herfelf: her requeft was granted, and Devi! was 
incarnated in her womb. She was bleffed alfo with an, 
hundred daughters more. One day, as DacsHa was 
fitting with his wife, they both lamented that they had 
po male offspring. I command over the world, fays 
Dacsia, great is my power and my wealth: but I have 
no fon.. They agreed to make a folemn facrifice, 1n 
order to obtain one; on this occafion DacsHa conyen- 
ed gods and men; but he could not be perfuaded to in- 
vite Maualpelva: who took little notice of this neg- 
Jeét; for he is reprefented in all his Avataras, as perfett- 
ly indifferent either to praife or abufe. But his wife 
$ 3 was 
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was enraged; and infifted on her going. Mawa/-pe'va 


did what he could to diffuade her from it, but in vain. ⁄/ 


She was treated with fuch contempt by her father, that, 
in arage, fhe flung herfelf into the facred fire, and 
thereby fpoiled the facrifice. Mana/-pe'va hearing 
of this, blamed her for her rafh condu@, in thus fpoil- 
ing the religious performance, and curfed her. In con- 
fequence of this curfe, and for her improper behaviour, 
‘fhe was doomed to be born again, and to tranfmigrate 
for a thoufand years into an inferior being. Thus fhe 
became a Picé: but Mana/-pe’va to pleafe her, af- 
fumed the fhape of a Pica or Picas under the title of 
Pics’/swara or Pice'sa-Mana/-pr/va. He is more 
generally known by the name of Cociie’s‘wara-Ma- 
HA’-pe'vA: Cocila (Cuculus) being another. name for 
the bird Pica or Picas*. 


Mana’-pe/ya afterwards went up to BRAHMA’, in 
the chara€ter of Dacsua; and after a great deal of 
abufe, began to beat him; the confufion became gene- 
ral inthe whole affembly, who all took the part of Dac- 
sna: but Siva ftriking the ground with the locks of 


‘his Fata, produced two heroes, and a whole army of 


demons came to his affiftance; the battle raged, and 
during this general conflit Mana/-pz/va cut off Dac- 
sua’s head: feveral of the Gods were wounded, parti- 
cularly the Sun and Moon; Heaven, Hell, and the 
Earth trembled. 


The Gods at lat humbled themfelves before Maua’- 
px'va, who was appeafed; and order was re-eftablifhed 
through the whole affembly.. The Gods requefted 
Maunal-pr’va toreftore Dacsua to life, which he pro- 
mifed to do; but the head could not be found, for dur- 


* Pica in Sanferit is the namé of the Cuckoo: but it was once taken 
in a more extenfive fenfe; for we read in gloffaries, that Pica is the name 
of fuch birdsas pick their food out of holes. In this fenfe the bird Picus 
is certainly a Pica. The root of the word Piczs is loft in Latin, but it is 


: preferved in Gothick and moft of its dialects, 
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A ing the fray, it fell into the fire, and was burnt. They 


brought a he-goat, whofe head they cut off, and placed 
upon the lifelefs corpfe of Dacsua; who inftantly re- 
vived: but he remained weak and without power till he 
was born again a fon of Noan. 


Mana‘-pe'va then took up the body of his beloved 
Srta’ on his fhoulders, and went feven times round the 
world, bewailing his misfortune. Here I fhall remark 
that, when any accident happens to the Gods, they ge- 
nerally fet off at full fpeed, going feven times round the 
world, howling all the way moft woefully. 


The gods, whom Sita’ contained in her womb, burt 
out, her limbs were fcattered all over the world; and 
the places, where they fell, are become facred. Her 
breafts fell near Yaldnder in the Panjab; the yoni into 
Afam, and the gubya* into Nepal, where they are moft 
devoutly worfhipped to this day. The latter is afmall . 
cleft in a rock, with an intermitting fpring: it is called 


Guhya-/than. 


e Puja, with offerings, are dire&ted to be made to Pr- 
cesa, whenever there happens to be in the year two 
months of ‘Aj/ha'd’ha, the fecond of which, is embolif- 
mic. The firk \Ajha'd’ha, is reckoned impure, and 


the religious rites are to begin on the day of the full 


moon, if poffible: if not on the third or feventh day. 
For this purpofe an image of the Picas is to be made; | 
the body of gold, the wings of precious ftones, the beak 
of red coral, and the eyes alfo of a precious ftone of a 
red colour, called manica. Women particularly ought 
to be cautious not to omit this religious performance, 
on any account whatever; fhould any woman fail in 
this, fhe will be born a Vyali (a {nake) in the forefts. 
Whatever woman performs it duly, will have many 


* Podex. 


children 
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children, and her hufband fhall not die before her: for ` 


Parvati is highly delighted with prayers and offer- 
ings in that intercalary month. Prcg/sa Maual-pe/va 
is probably the Jupiter Picus of the Latians: fome 
pretend that this metamorphofis happened in Syria, 
others in Maly: but the Hindus infift that it happened 
in the mountains to the north of the Panjab. Though 
-Picus be faid to have appeared in the time of ADIMA; 
yet as, according to the Purdnas, the fame concatena- 
tion of events reappears in every Manwantara, the fame 
flory muft have happened of courfe in the time of Sa- 
TYAVRATA, or Noan. 


In the Purdnas, the Ganges is reprefented as remain- 
ing concealed for a long time in the hills; at the pray- 
ers of a certain holy man it entered the plains of Hin- 
duftan till it reached Benares: then gradually advanc- 
ing, it found at laft its Way into Bengal, As the whole 
country from Hardwar to the fea was annually over- 
flowed in fuch manner as to render the greateft part of 
it unfit for cultivation, Bhagirat ha yeltrained the in- 
undation between certain limits. The Chinefe relate the 
Jame ftory of Four, who furveyed the courte of the yeZ- 
low river to its fource, and by proper inbankments, 
re{trained its deftru@tive overflowings. Cariza, al- 
ways fond of the fea fhore, followed the Ganges: we 
find him afterwards’ meditating near a place called 
Mooragatcha in Major RenneEvu’s Atlas, to the fouth 
of Calcutta, not far from Fulta, and at that time clofe to 
the fea. Here he was infulted by the children of Sa 
GARA, whom he reduced to afhes by a fingle look: this 
place is called the o/d Sdgar, and is probably the place 
called Oceanis by Diopoxus the Sicilian, for Sagara and 
Oceanis are fynonymous words. There the Ganges {ee- 
ing Samudr or Oceanus was frightened, and fled back 
through a thoufand channels: thus the Pauranics account 
for the retrograde motion of the waters of the Ganges 
twice a day. 


t 


CAPILA 
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ou Carira is now performing Tapafja at Sagar ifland, 
k ` where bis Abán or place, is about five miles from the 
] fea; the Deta of the Ganges having thus far encroach- 
ed upon the fea, fince the ere@ion of this lait Shan. 
Carvame’swara is thus called, when confidered as a 
divine emanation from Iswara, but he feems to be 
Priyavrata, when confidered as a mortal. For when- 
ever the deity condefcends to be born of woman; the 
perfon is one, but there are two natures. To this dif- 
tinélion we muft carefully attend, in order to reconcile 
- <. many feeming contradiétions in the Puranas ; and more ` 
“=~ particularly fo, with refpe@ to Vaivaswara and Sa- 
£ TYAVRATA; who are acknowledged to be but one per- 
+ — fon: the divine nature is an emanation of VisHNu in 
his charaéter of the Sun ; and Satyavrara isthe human 
nature; thefe two natures often aé& independently of each 
other, and may exift at the fame time in different places. 


wt 


From particular -circumftances it appears, that Sa- 
Tyavrata before the flood lived generally in the coun- 
‘i tries about the Indus, between Cabul and Cafbmir; and 
` if we find him in Dravira or the fouthern ‘parts of the 
peninfula, it feems that it was accidentally, and that be 
werit there only for fome religious purpofes. Even af- 
ter the flood, he refided for fome time on the banks of 
t- the Indus. According to tradition, which my. learned 
; friends here inform me is countenanced by the Puránas, 
he lived and reigned a long time at Bettoor, on the banks 
of the Ganges and to the fouth of Canoge. In the Fara- 
id ha-purdna, Vasu, the father of Vivaswara, is declared 
ke to have been king of Camir, and the adjacent coun- 
Be tries. They fhew to this day the tomb of his father 
Lamscn, as mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery, at.at place 
called Naulakhi, between Ali/bung and Munderar ; about 
twelve or thirteen miles to the north-weit of Faldlabad 
in the country of Cabul. The Mufulmans called him 
Peer. Mairram; and in the dialeé of Samarcand, 
Maiter or Maitri Bur-xua'n. The Bauddhifts fay, 
that it is Bupp’wa-Nara Yana, or BUDDHA dwelling 


ee 


In 
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in the waters: but the Hindus, who live in that coun- ` 

try, call bim Macu’nopar-Narn® or the fovereign / 
prince in the belly of the fifh. All thefe denominations 

are by no means applicable to Lamecu; but to Noan 

alone. The tomb is about forty. cubits in length: 
which was aétually the ftatue of Lamucu according to ‘5 


‘tradition: under it is a vault of the fame dimenfions, 


with a {mall door which is never opened, out of refpeét 
for the remains of this illuftrious perfonage. They fay, 
that his body is in high prefervation, and that he is fit- 
ting in a corner of the vault on his heels, with his arms 
crofied over his knees, and his head reclining upon his i? 


hands; a favourite pofture among the inhabitants of = ie 


India. +; 


Vaivaswata, both in his divine and human charac- 
ter, or nature, is cértainly, Martta, Maiter-Burkua'n 
and Buppn’a-Nara‘yana. > Marirria or MAITLA Is 
a derivative form from the San/erit Mait, which implies 
the confort of Lacsuamu/, and the owner of her wealth, j 
an epithet often applied to rich men; and'may be tranf- 


lated mighty: but it properly belongs to Visunu, and < 
his various incarnations. Prirau, according to the F. 
Puránas, was an incarnation of Visanu, and the con- a 


fort of Lacsumi’; as I have fhewn in a former effay on oz 
the chronology of the Hindus. lz 


Itis probable, that when the Mu/fubnans conquered that 
country, they pronounced the word Martra‘m Maiter- 
Lam; and concluded that he was the fame with LamEecu 4 
the father of Nun. The Afghans always ufe the word 
Maiter inftead of Hazeret, and thus fay Maiter Monam- 
men, Maiter Isa, Maiter, Souzriman, for Hazeret Isa, 
Hazeret Mouammen, Haxeret SOLEIMAN e Haxerét in 


~ ety 


| Perfian is a title, by which kings are addrefed, and ho- 


ly men mentioned; it implies dignity and excellence. 
Maiter fram the Perfian Mehtur, fignifies alfo a lord, 
Oa 


* This word is fpelt Machek’ kodara in Sanferis ~ Sat i 
Sg ceo rince, | 
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A d Prince, or chief. The Mu/ulmans, and Hindus of that 

country, I had an opportunity to confult, informed me, 
that according to tradition, the famous Sultan Mau- 
MOOD, of Ghazni, hearing of the tomb of Marria’M ; 
and of the miracles daily performed there, conceived 
that the whole was done through magick; and accord- 
ingly refolved to deftroy it: but, being difturbed by 
frightful dreams, he defifted, and having made particu- 
lar inquiries about Marrxa’m, he was fully fatisfied, as 
well as the learned about his perfon, that he was La-* 
N MECH, the father of Nun. Since that period Mair- 

“> La'Misrevered as a Peer, or faint, by the Mufulmans of . 
that country. Maiter Burxua'n, or Burcua’y, in the 
i: diale&t of Samarcand, as I am informed, fignifies, liter- 
$ ally, zbe lord and majter. In feveral Tartarian diale&ts, 
Gop is called Burxua’n, or the lord. 


The title of Macn’nopar-Na'r’na is by no means 
applicable to Lamecu; but properly belongs to Noan; 
for by the belly of the ffo they underftand the cavity, or ie 
infide of the ark. There is a place under ground at Ba- 
nares, which they call Mach’hodara. ‘The centrical and 
moft elevated part of Banares, is alfo called Mach'ho- 
daPa, becaufe, when the lower parts of the city are laid 
under water by fome unulual overflowing of the Ganges, 
a this part remains free from water like the belly of a fifh. 
The city alfo is fome times thus called, becaufe, during 
the general floods, the waters rife like a circular. wall 
round the holy city. In fhort, any place in the middle 
of waters, either natural or artificial, which can afford 
fhelter to living beings, is called Mach bodara. 


i The place, where Lamecu is fuppofed to lie entomb- 
ed, is called Nawlakhi, a word, which fignifies nine lakhs; 
becaufe, it is faid, Sultan Maumoop granted to this 
holy place a yearly revenue of nine lakhs of rupees. 
Be this as it may, this foundation no longer exifts: and 
I believe it never did. The real name is probably 
> Vor. VI. Ii - Nau- 
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Nau-Laca, or Nub-Laca, which in the language of that t 
country, implies the place of Nun or Noan: at leait F. 
there are many places in that country, the names of 
which end in Laca or Laki, fuch as £dau-lac, Gauza- 


lac, &c. 


Clofe to Ayudhya or Oude, on the banks of the Gagra; 
they fhew the tomb of Noam and thofe of Ayus, and 
Suis or Sisu (Jos and Seru). According to the ac- 
‘count of the venerable Dervei/b, who watches over the 


_tomb of Nus, it was built by Arexanoper the Great, or 


SecunpeRRumr. I fentlately a learned Hindu, to make 


‘enquiries about this holy place: from the Mu/iulmans,he 


could obtain no further light: but the Brébmiens inform- 
ed him that where Nun’s tomb flands now, there was 
formerly a place of worfhip dedicated to Ganesa, and 
clofe to it are the remains of a Bowl, or walled well, 


‘which is called in the Puranas Gana-put cunda. The 


tombs of Jos and Suis are near to each other; and 
about one bow fhot andahalf from Nun’s tomb; be- 
tween them are two fmall hillocks, called Soma-giri, or 
the mountains of the moon. According to them thefe’ 
tombs are not above four hundred years old; and owe 
their origin to three men, called Nun, Avun, and Sirs, 
-who fell there, fighting againft the Hindus; thefe were of 
courfe confidered us Shéhids or martyrs: but the pricks, 
whe officiate there, in order to encreafe the veneration 
of the fuperftitious and unthinking crowd, gave out that 
thefe tombs were really thofe of Noan, Jon, and Sern 
of old. The tomb of Nuu is not noticed in the Ayeen- 
Akbery, only thofe of Ayus and Suis. 


Macu’Ho/para-Na’r’ua is not unknown in China ; 
at leaft there is an-idol near Pechin (Pekin), which is 
fuppofed by pilgrims from India and Tibet, to reprefent 
Macuw’xo’»ara or Maitre-Burcua'n. This account 
I received from a famous traveller called ARCE'SWARA, 


who was introduced to my acquaintance by Mr. Dun- 
3 ‘ i CAN 
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DAN 2 thrée years ago. He faid, that the Myau or tem- 
ple, is at a fmall diftance from the north-welt corner of 
the wall of Pechin, and is called Mahaé-Cala-Myau, from 
its chief deity Maua’-Ca’ta, who is worlhipped there, 
and whofe ftatue is on one fide of the river, and the 
Myau on the other. hatin one part of the Mya, is a 
gilt flatue of Macn?«no'para-Na/ru, about eighteen 
feet high : in another part is the Chéran. pad, or the im- 
preffion of the feet of Darra’rre/ya or Darra, called 
Toru by the Egyptians.. There is a conventand a La- 
ma. What are the Chinefe names of thefe deities, he 
could not tell. This aftonifhing traveller firt vifited 
the moft famous places of worfhip in the northern parts 
of India, as far as Bablk, and the borders: of Perfia. 
Though a Brabmen, he bad a regard for the worfhip of 
Jina, and renouncing his tribe, he.refolved to vifit the 
living Fous. I fhall here exhibit the outlines of his 
peregrinations, which are as accurate as can realona- 
bly be expeĉted from a man who declares, that he did 
not travel for the purpofe of geographical information, 
and who never imagined he fhould be requefted to give 
an account of his travels. 


Aĉcording to Arce/swaras account, According to the 
d 


mapsof the Jefuitse 
From Benares to Nepál - - Nepal 
Lafa — - 7 3 -~ - Lafa 
Chéri, fouth-eaft of Lafa - - Djri 
Country of Letanh - - Laton 
Then turning toward the weft, he en- 
tered the country of Combo, where 
he adorned the Lama‘-Comso - See Alphab. 
Tibet.p.423. 
to Sámá- Ferbu  - - '- Bridge of Sa- 
ma. 


5 JonaTH an Duncan, Efq. now governor of Bombay: 
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to Caucdfu = - - Cocofay cuftom~ 


houfe, y 


Country of ¥é/hram 

Silin - - - Sinin. 

Croffed the Hard-Moren and enter- 
ed the country of Urdu/u, which 
he defcribes as flat and abound- 


~ 


ing with lakes and marfhes, Urtous. 
Crofled again the Hara-Moren, and 
entered the country of Urát, Urat. 


Then turning to the north-weft, he 
entered the country of a famous 
Kalka chief, called Bua'ca'-cu. 
Thence into the country of the 
Tolen-cafu-Kalkas; thus called 
from the river on the banks, of 
which they live, Tola-pira or ri- 
: ver Told. 


He went afterwards to pay his adorations to the Ta/- 
rA’Na’TH, the place of whofe refidence is marked in 
the maps between the rivers Selinghei and Orgun. This 
living Fou is well known in the northern parts of India, 
under the name of Ta/ra’na’ru, and is mentioned in 
Beuu’s travels. 

‘In three months he went into the country of Chitcdr- 
Naymann-céfu, in the maps Teitcicdr and Naymann. 
Thence to Tálá-Nor, the Taal-Nor of the maps. He 
then entered China, through the breach made in the great 
wall, for the conveyance of the remains of the emperors 
to their place of burial, which he fays is called Ethor by 
the Tartars, and Séchin by the Chinefe: thence to Pekin 
called by the Chinefe Péchin. He returned from his ex- 
pedition about three years ago, and fhewed to Mr. Dux- 
can and to me the numerous Rahdáres or paffports he 
obtained from the various chiefs. and Lamas he had vifit- 
ed. They are written in the charatters of the countries 
he went through, namely of Tibet, the Mungul Tartars, 


A 


4 
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an ay : : ; 
ang ae He is now gone to vifit the places of wor- 
P e louthern parts of India; after which he in- 


ten : i 
i ds to come and die at Benares. A near relation of 
1S 1s In my fervice as a pandit. 


It may appear ftrange, that the pofterity of Carn 


fhould be fo much noticed in the Puránas, whilft that of 


the pious and benevolent Rucur is in great meafure 
negleéted: but it i 


= bt s even fo, inthe Mofaical account of 

, the antediluvian hiftory : where little is faid of the pot 
m terity of Seri; whilft the infpired penman takes par- 
ticular notice of the ingenuity of the defcendants of 

Cain, and to what high degree of perfe&tion they car- 

ried the arts of civil life. The charms and accomplifh- 

ments of the women are particularly mentioned. The 

Jame became mighty men, which were of old, men of renown. 

The antediluvian hiftory of SancHontaruon is obvi- 

oufly that of the pofterity of Carn. We have been 
taught to confider the defcendants of Cain, as a moft 
profligate and abominable race : this opinion, however, 

1s not countenanced, either by facred or profane hifto- 

ry. That they were not intrufted with the facred depo- 

fit ef religious truths to tranfmit to future ages, is fuf- 
ficiently certain: they might in confequence of this, 

have deviated gradually from the original belief; and 

* at laft fallen into a fuperftitious fy{tem of religion, 
which feems alfo a natural confequence of the fearful 
difpofition of Car, and the-horrors he muft.have felt, 

when he recolleéted the atrocious murder of his bro- 

ther. Be this as it may, their worldly achievements 
paffed to pofterity, whilft the peaceful and domettick 
virtues of the defcendants of Setn funk into oblivion. 

Out of five Menus, who ruled as lords paramount be- 

tween Apima and the flood, according to the Puranas, 

f four were of the pofterity of Carn. 

` Thus, according to an uniform tradjtion, of a <an 

long ftanding, as it is countenanced by the Hindu facre 


i ankind 
books, and Perfian authors, the progenitors of pan S 


> 
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livedinthat mountainous traét, which extends from Balkh ® 
and Candáhár to the Ganges; we may then reafonably # 
look for the terreftrial paradile i in that country; for it 

is not probable, that Anima and ADIMA’ or len fhould 
have retired to any great diftance from it. According- 

ly we find there fuch a fpot, as anfwers minutely to the 

7 Mofuical account; a circumftance, I believe, not to be 

` met with any where elfe an the furface of the globe. A 

i {mall brook winds through the Tagavis of Bámíyan, and 

{ falling into a fmall lake, divides itfelf into four heads, 
forming fo many navigable rivers. The firft called Phi- 

Son compaffes the whole country of Chdvild, where gold “® 
‘is found: and the gold of that country is good: there | 


7 is alfo Bdellium and Sardonyx. The country of Chavilé — 
> ‘is probably that of Cabul: it isa very ancient denomi- * 
1 nation ; for Provemy calls its inhabitants Cabolitz, and 
1 the town itfelf Cabura, which is obvioufly a corruption 


Í from Cabul; for the Perfian name for a fhed or pent- 
` boufe is indifferently pronounced Cabul and Cabyr. Tra- 


t “dition fays; that Cabul was built by an ancient king of 

ı ' that name; and the place where he-lived, 1s fill fhewn 

} near Cabul: they generally call him Suan Casut. Gold 

‘ is found in the fands of the Indus, above Derbend, Dut ) 
: in greater quantity about Cadyl-gram, to the north of i" 
Derbend, and in the rivers, which fall into the Indus from 

Hee the welt. It is found alfo near the furface of the carth 4 

in thefe parts, but the natives are too indolent to dig * 


for it. The gold found in the fands, I am told, is not 
fo pure as that found by digging the ear to a confider- 
j able depth, This orny ENEE with divers forts of 
fyi precious ftones, {fuch as the Lapis Lazuli, the Yacuth or | 
hyacinth, cryftal, marble of various colours, and razor 7, 
| flones ofa fuperior quaility. The ELLEN NICS then to is 
| he the Landi-Sindh, or \efler Sindh, called alfo Nilab trom 
the E of its waters, which are deep and limpid, Si 
This river is alfo denominated the Nid- Ganga, or im- - 
ply Ganga by. Hindus ; aad it is called Ganges by Isis 
porus, when he Says: that the belt Afa- -fatida g grows on 
the mountains of Ofeobagi, at the fource of the Ganges. K 
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j E fly derived from Jesnu-BEG, the lord 
JE U, ner name for the famou i 

ano IS ANA ‘ w 
koe A ; { a RASA LA Or Bron 


velt at Bámíyan, whofe loffal ft i 
x & yan, whole coloffal ftatue is to be 
; en there to this day, and of whom I fhall fpeak more 
ully hereafter. The true 3 


an z > name of that place com- 
been Cb and Bala As Be ena 
our Lord the Moon ere a z he ee ae 
2e are in its vicinity, in the 
mountains, feveral curious remains of antiquity Je- 
ROME fays alfo that the Phifon was called Ganges in his 
time. They were both perfeétly right, though it is al- 
moft certain, that they underftood by it the great Ganges. 
H ESYCHIUS fays, that the Phifon was thus called, bécaure 
it flowed froma /iffiure, gap, or mouth. If fo, this appella- 


` tion is fynonymous with Cophes, the ancient name of the 


Landi-Sindk, as will appear hereafter. 


The fecond river was the Gihon, which compafled the 
land of Cufh: this is the Hir-Mend ; and the country is 
the original land of Cu/ba of the Purdnas, which begins 
near Candahar, and includes part of Iran or Perfia.. In 
a former elfay on Egypt, I had carried too far the eaft- 
ern limits of that country. 

The third river is the Hiddekel, which runs toward, or 
through the ealtern parts of the land of Affer. This 
appears to be the river of Bahlac, which runs through 
the eaftern parts, and feems to have been once the eaft- 
ern boundary of the land of Hafarah or Hazdrah. 
This country extends from Herat to Bablac and Bami- 
yan: from the unfettled difpofition of its inhabitants, its 
‘boundaries cannot well be defined, They confider 
themfelves as the aborigines of that country ; and like, 
the Arabs, were never thoroughly fubdued. They are 
very numerous, brave, but incapable of difcipline. They 
are Mufulmans ; but retain ftill many heathenifh, and Mer 
perftiuous cultoms, at leaft inthe opinion oe = 
bours. The principal tribes are the Daicandi, Taima- 
the firft liye between Herat and Dawer; and, . 


. Or 
ni, XC. the 


a: 3 
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the others toward Marv- Sbájéhán. This is probably \ 


the country of Arfareth of the apocryphal book of ~ 
Efdras. The fourth is the Frat, of which no particulars 
are recorded; it is the river of Cunduz Mufulmans, 
as well as Chriftians, have affigned various fituations to 
the garden of Eden* : and there is hardly a country on 
earth, or a region in heaven, but has been ranfacked In 
fearch of it: whilft fome of the fathers have denied even 
its exiftence. The Hindus are equally extravagant: 
they place it on the elevated plains of Bukhara the lef- 
fer, where there is a river which goes round Brahmá- 
puri, or the town of Brana’; then through a lake 
called Manfarovara (the exiftence of which is very 
doubtful), and is erroneoully fuppofed by travelling 
fackeers to be the fame with that, from which the Gan- 
gës iffues, which is called in Sanfcrit Bindu Sarovara. 
From the Man/farovara lake, come four rivers running 
towards the four corners of the world, through four 
rocks cut in the fhape of the heads of four animals ; 
thus taking literally the corre{ponding paflage of {crip- 
ture. The Cow’s head is toward the fouth, and from 
it flues the Ganga; toward the weft, is a Horfe’s head, 
from which fprings the Chocfhu or Chocfbus : it is the 
Oxus. The Sitd-gangd, or Hoang-ho, iffues from ‘an 
Elephani’s head; and laftly the Bhadra-ganga or Yenifea 
in Siberia, from a Tyger’s head, or a Lion’s head accord- 
ing to others. 


The Hindus generally confider this fpot, as the abode 
of the Gods, but, by no means, as the place, in which 


` the primogenitors of mankind were created; at leaft I 


have not found any paflage in the Purdnas, that might 
countenance any fuch idea; but rather on the contrary. 
As it is written in the Purdyas, that on mount Méru, 
there is an eternal day for the {pace of fourteen degrees 
round Sx-meru; and of courfe an eternal night for the 


fame {pace on the oppofite fide ; the Hindus have been 


* The word Eden is perhaps derived from the San/crit Udyán, which 
as well as Vaticd, fignifies a garden. 
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forced to fuppofe that Sy meru is exa€tl 

( -meru is e; at tł 
_ Jummit of the thadow of the earth; aad ia te 


earth to this fummit, there is an immenfe conical hill, 


folid like the reft of the globe, 


but inviGible, i | 
i mpalpable 
i and perv zind: oF j 
a au i eee op on the fides of this moun- 
us manhons, riling in eminence and pre- 
excellence 


» as you afcend, and deftined f the pl: 
refidence of the bleffed, according to tk here 


a OF thi de I to their merits. Gop 
and the principal deities are fuppofed to be feated in the 
fides of the north, on the fummito 


f this mountain, which 
1s called alfo Sabba, or of the congregation. This opi- 
C Ls K 


BS nion is of the greatèft antiquity, as ít is alluded to by Isa- 
IAH, almoft in the words of the Pauranics. This prophet 
defcribing the fall of the chief of the Daityas, intro- 
duces him, faying, “that he would exalt his throne above 
the ftars of Gon, and would fit on the mount of the con- 
gregation, inthe fides of the north.” The mountain, or 
hill of. Gop, is often alluded to in {cripture. 


1 


Some Hindu aftronomers, afhamed of this ridiculous 
fuperftru€&ture, endeavour to reconcile the Puranas to 
‘ nature, by fuppofing that the fun at fome remote period, 

revolved in fuch parallel of altitude to Sw-meru, as to 

dord conftant light for the {pace of fourteen degrees 

round this point, and conftant night for the fame fpace 

round Cu-meru. Thus by placing the north pole on 

T the elevated plains of the lefler Buchdra, and forcing the 

fun out of the ecliptick, they explain the alteration, 

which is fuppofed to have taken place on the weft and 

eaft points; whilft the north and fouth points, as they 

fay, remain unmoveable. This alteration, they tell us, 

was not perceptible, at leaft very little, in the countries 

. to the fouth of Meru, but in thofe to the north of it, the 
fun appeared to rife‘in the welt and to fet in the eaft. 

As long as the Hindus confidered the earth as a flat ta- 

ble with the immenfe conical mountain of Meru, rifing 
in the middle, and intercepting the rays of the fun, aie 
ing part of its diurnal courfe; the points es: 

ae weft muft of courfe have been entirely inverted beyon 


Merit 


i . 
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Meru. In the firt paffage I met with, in the Purdnas, 
relating to the facred ifles in the weft, by which we are 


to underftand the Briti/h iflands, Iceland and Fero, it is 


‘pofitively declared, that they are fituated to the eaft of 


Scanda-dwip, which is Scandia, or Scandinavia; accord- 
ingly I looked for them in the feas, to the eaftward of 
that famous peninfula, particularly as Puiny feems to 
place there the ifland of E/ixoia, {uppofed by fome, ta 
be the abode of the bleffed: but my chief pandit warn- 
ed me, with much earneftnefs not to be too hafty: that 
this inftance from the Purdnas was deemed to be the 
only one, in which the facred ifles were afferted to be to 
the ealtward of Scandia; and that he would produce 
numerous paffages in which thefe iflands were declared 
to be to the weftward of Scanda-dwip, or in a derivative 
form Scandéya: and that, from numberlefs particular 
circumflances, he would prove to my utmolt fatisfaétion, 
that Scandéya was really to the eaftward of Samudran- 
faraca, a name by which the /acred ifles are fometimes 
called, becaufe they are in the middle of the ocean. 
As.the Brdhmens would rather fappole the whole eco- 
nomy of the univerfe difturbed, than gueftion a fingle 
faét related in their facred books, he then informed me, 
that this fingle paffage alluded to a remote period, ir 
which the pole of the globe, the courfe of the fun, were 
different from what they are now, in confequence of 
which there was atime, when the fun appeared to the 
inhabitants of Scandia, to rife above the facred ifles. 
But let us return to the terreftrial paradife, 


_ The followers of Buppua in Tibet place the garden 
of den at the foot of mount Meru toward the fouth 
welt, and at the fource of the Ganges. ‘The facred ri- 
vers, according to them, are the Ganges, the Indus, the 
Sampu, and the Sitd-ganga; by which they underfland 
the Sirr or Yaxaries, which is alfo called Sitd-ganga in 
the Puranas. They have the fame number of heads of 
animals, which are difpofed in the fame manner: and 
the divines of Tibet, and of India conlider thefe four 


a 
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' a animals as the original guardians of the four quarters of 
the world. In the fame manner commentators have 
confidered the four facred animals mentioned in {crip- 
ture, namely, the Man, the Bull, the Lion, and the Eagle, 


as the guardians and meffengers of the four corners of 
the world. 


Agt 


The few Hindus, who live toward the Indus, infift that 
the lake near Bamiyan, is the real and original Manfaro- 

vara; and near Cabul a little to the north weft of Sá- 
cdrdard, is a {mall take, which they call the leffer Man- 
Jerovara, and which correfponds to a fimilar lake to the 
| fouth of Bindu-farovara, called in the Puránas, the eyes 
! of Manfarovara. $ 


Bráhmens in general underftand by Meru or Su-meru 

{ the north pole, in oppofition to numerous paffages in the 
Puranas. Their fyltem of geography has reference, in 

general, to the fpot in which they fuppofe the terreftrial 
paradife to be, or rather the abode of the Gods, called 


Hy. Su-meru, hence we read of countries to the W. N. W. 
{ z of Meru, &c. The immenfe country of Curu is repeat- 
) edly declared in the Purdnas, and by Brabmens, in con- 
E Verfation, to be fituated to the north of Su-meru. Even 


in their maps of the feven dwips, Su-meru is placed a 
great way to the fouth, of Siddhd-puri, which they uni- 
Q c 

formly acknowledge to be exactly under the north pole. 


Curu, which includes Rufia and Siberia, is divided in- 
to two parts, Urtara-Curu, or north Cury, and fouth Cw- 
[hg ru. In the Purdnas, particular notice is taken of the 
extraordinary length of the days in Uttara-Curu: and 
itis added, that in the ifland of Pujfcara, which is hed 
ed there to be fituated at the furthermolt extremities o 
the weftern world, the length of the days oe ae 
in Uttara-Curu. This places Pufcara under ay ar 
circle, at leatt under the fenfible one: ee a a 
l pear, in a future eflay, to be Iceland. tis urther a ! 
i id ed ‘1 the Purénas, that the fhores of that immente 
ig? ee os country, 
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country, which encompafles what we call the old conti- 
nent; and the A/antick fea, &c. pafles between the iflands 
of Pufcara, and Uttara-meru, or the north pole: indeed 
the fhores or Greenland, tending towards the north eaft, 
may have given rife to fuch an idea. However, this 
{bews plainly, Utrara-meru, or north Meru, to be different 
from Su-meru. Meru fignifics an axis, and the two ex- 
tremities of the terreflrial axis are called Uttara-Meru 
and Dacfhin-meru, the northern and fouthern Meru, or 
` pole. ‘The line paffing through the centre of the earth 
and the fuppofed terre(trial paradife, to which they ge- 
nerally refer in the Purénas with refpeét to bearings, is 
alfo Meru; andits two extremities, called Sv meru and 
Cu-meru, are only the zenith and nadir’ points of that 
abode of the Gods. 


The Mu/fulmans in the countries adjacent to Bémtyan, 
infift that Anam, (whom they call alfo Keyumursu) 
and Eve, having been driven out of paradife, wandered 
feparately for fome time, till they met accidentally at a 
certain place, where faluting each other with mutual 
embrace, the place was accordingly called Bihla, or, 
in derivative form, Béhlaca, or the place of embrace, 
This is the general opinion of the natives: whilft others, 
confidering that the termination ac, or ach, fignifies bro- 
ther, will have it to imply the place where he embraced 
his brother; and of courfe fuppofe that Kryumursu 
‘had one: The firft etymology is, I believe, counte- 
nanced by Asutripa. 


When Satan was ejeéted, or kicked, as they fay, out 
of the garden of Eden, where he firft lived, he leaped 
over the mountains, and fell on that fpot, where Cabul 
now ftands: hence the origin of the well known pro- 
verb, that the inhabitants of Cabul are truly the offspring 
of this prince of darknefs. Thofe of Cabul do not de- 
ny his having been at Cabul; but fay, he had no off- 
{pring, was foon conjured away, and withdrew into the 


- diftriét of Lamgan. 


x as 
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It appears from feriptur 


e, that / ive lived 
afterwards in the countries to the sree ts sek we 
at the eaftern entrance of it, Gop placed the angel with 
the flaming fword. This is alfo confirmed by the Pu- 
ranics, who place the progenitors of mankind on the 
mountainous regions, between Cabul and the Ganges 
on the banks of which, in the hills, they fhew a place, 
where he reforted oceafionally, for religious purpofes. 
It is frequented by pilgrims, and is called Swayambhu- 
va-fthin: I have not been able yet to afcertain its fitu- 
ation, being but lately acquainted with it: but I believe 
It is fituated to the north weft of Sri- Nagar. 


At the entrance of the paffes, leading to the place, 
where I fuppofe was the garden of Eden; and to the eaft- 
ward of it, the Hindus have placed a deftroying angel, 
who generally appears, and is reprefented like'a Cherubs 
I mean Garuna, or the Eagle, upon whom Visunu 
and Jupirer are reprefented riding. Garup’a is re- 
prefented generally like an eagle; but in his compound 
charatter, fomewhat like the Cherub, he is reprefented 
like a young man, with the countenance, wings, and ta- 
lons of the eagle. In fcripture, the deity is reprefented 
riding upon a Cherub, and flying upon the wings of the 
wind. This is the Simurgh of Perfian romances, who 
carries the heroes from one extremity of the world to 
the other. Garup/a is called the Vabén* (\iterally the 
vehicle) of Visunu or Jurirer, and he thus anfwers to 
the Cherub of fcripture; for many commentators derive 
this word from the obfolete root C’harab in the Chaldean 
language, a word implicitly fynonymous with the San- 
ferit Vaban. 

An accurate tranflation of the legends relating to 
GARUD'A, PROMETHEUS, and the building of Béamiyan, 
* Hence the Latin words Veho, &c. In the fouthern dialects of I tzi 
they generally pronounce the letter h hard ope g: has Kopae 
fay vagån, a waggon: for mabá, great, they fay anega, hence 


word znega. -hall 
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fhall be given feparately at the end of this differtatioii, 


The city of Bémiyan being reprefented as the fountain E 


of purity and holinefs, it was called with propriety Pa- 

ré-Bémiyan or Bémiyan, the pure and holy; for the fame 
reafon the diftriét of Bémiyan might be called Paré-dé- 
Jo, ox Péré-défa, the pure and holy country. ‘This dif- 
triét is now barren, and without a fingle tree. The fa- 
cred books of the Hindus, and of the Bauddhi/is, do, how- 
fever, declare moft pofitively, that it was otherwile for- 
imerly. Tradition informs us alfo, that the number of 
inhabitants was at one period fo prodigious, that the 
trees, underwood, grafs and plants were deftroyed. 
The vegetable foil being no longer proteéted, was in the 
courfe of ages wafhed away by the rains: certain it is, 
that the foi] in the valleys is moft fertile, and the whole 
diftri€t, fuch as it is now, is {till a moft enchanting and 
delightful fpot. The country to the eaftward of Bémi- 
yan, as far as the Indus, is the native country of the vine, 
and of almoft all the fruit trees we have in Europe: there 
they grow fpontaneoutly, and to a great degree of per- 
fection. When the natives find a vine, an apple tree, 
éc. in the forefts, they clear all the wood about it, dig 
the ground, and by thefe means, the.fruit comes to per- 
fe&t maturity. When we are told in {cripture of Nosau 
cultivating the vine, we may be fure, that it was in its 
mative country, or at leaft very near it. 


Bémiyan, though not mentioned by name in Nox- 


nus’s Dionyfiaes*, is well defcribed by him as the abode . 


of the benevolent Broncus, who lived in Samach’ hes, or 
receffes artfully excavated in the mountains, Bron- 
cus is obvioufly the Buranca, or Bursnoas of the 
Purénas, called alfo Sarnasa'ta, and of whom I fhall 
{peak more fully hereafter. Broncus had two fons, 
who were highly refpe&ted by Don 1anen, perhaps the 
Diryonan of the Purdénas. Buranca, or SARASA'LA, 
had alfo feveral children, who afcended the throne of 


* B. 17, y. 40, &c. : 
linga. 
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Calingä, after their father had forfaken the- world, and 


EN to Bämíyan, to give herfelf up to contempla- 
ion. 


Bamiyan appears alfo to be the town called Draffoca 
by PrOLeM Y; which is derived from the San/erit Dra- 
fhatca, and implies the fone city: towns before being on- 
ly an affemblage of huts.. Tts diftance and bearing 
from Cabura, or Orthofpdna, the prefent city of Cabul, 
putsit beyond doubt. One of the Sanferit names of Ca 
bul, is Afa-vana, and fometimes, by contradiltin&tion 
Urd'h’- As-vana, or, as it is always pronounced ‘in thel 
{poken dialetls, Urdh'-A'fbán or A'fbána. The upper 
Naulibis, or Nilabi; in Provemy, falls in at Ghor-bund, 
or Gorachha-van, in Sanfcrit, which appears to be the 
Alexandria ad Paropamifum of the hiltorians of ALExAN- 
DER. It was called Ni/ábi, from its being fituated on 
the banks of the Niláb. The immenfe ridge between 
Nilébi and Drafbatca, or Drafbtaca, is properly deline- 
ated in Proremy. Alexandria ad Parcpamifum was 
near the cave of Prometueus, which is to be feen te 


' this day near the pafs of Sheibar, between Ghor-band and 


Bémiyan. Orthofpdna, oí imply Afbána, is mentioned 
im the Pentingerian table. It is called alfo in Sanfcrit, 
“JAYIN i-pe'v1~/2bén, or the place of the goddefs of vic-! 
tory, and is the Nica (a word of the fame import) of} 
the hiftorians of ALexanper. The place where her} 
temple ftood, is clofe to Cabul, and is ftill fecretly vifited! 
by Hindu pilgrims. Jayini'-pe'vi' and Asa-px’v1' are, 
the fame deity: the latter fignifies the goddefs, who 
grants the objett of our afa, or wifhes. She is call- 
ed alfo Asya‘ca in a derivative form, and the place 
is called by the Mufulnans, Afbcán-árfán, who have 


- thus altered the old name into an Arabick denomi- 


nation of the fame import nearly ;. for it fignifies, he 
who-knows our a/bee, or wifhes. There is the tomb 
of a faint, who now officiates in the room of Asa- 
pvi and grants to devout Mu/ulnans the objet of 


their wifhes. 
The 
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The Nica of the hiftorians of ALEXANDER, Is pro- 


žacia. probably for Afacia or Afyécia: for, according to 
the Purénas, Jayini/-pe'vi', or the nymph Nica, was 
alfo called Afpaca; A'faca would be as.grammatical ; 
and the town of A/féca or A /yaca, in a derivative form, 
would be A fyaceya or A'faceyd, or, according to the 
idiom of the Greek language, Afyacia and A/facia. 


The Parapomifean hills, or at Jeaft part of them, are 
called alfo Parna/us, and Parneffis, by Dionysius PE- 
RIEGETES, Priscian, and F. Avienus: this lalt appel- 
lation has been fuppofed to be only a`curruption, or 
contraGtion from the firft. But the difference is fo great, 
that, in my humble opinion, thefe are really two differ- 
ent denominations of the fame mountainous traét, at leaft, 
of part of it. Thefe mountains are in general called 
\Dévanica in the Hindu facred books, becaufe they were 
full of Dévas or gods, and holy Rébis and Brabmens, 
who are emphatically called.the gods of the earth, or 
Bhu-dévas. They lived, according to the Purdnas, in 
bowers or huts, called Pariafilas or Parháfas, becaufe 
they were made of leaves, för fuch is the Sanferit ex- 
preffion, whilft we fhould fay, built with twigs afd 
branches. Indeed the leaves are the moft confpicu- 
‘ous part, becaufe in India, when dry, they generally ad- 
here flill to the boughs they grew upon, The molt ce- 
lebrated amongft thele Parijdfas was that of the fa- 
‘mous Atri, whofe hiflory is clofely conneéted with 
that of the Brii/b iflands, and other weftern regions. 
It was fituated on aninfulated hill, called in the Purá- 
nas, Meru, and by the Greeks, Meros: It is fuppofed 
by the Hindus to be a fplinter from the larger Meru; 
and that the Gods come and refide upon it occafionally. 
Its fituation was afcertained by the late Mr. Fos- 
‘rer, by my friend Mirza~Mocut Bre, and by P. 
MONTSERRAT, who accompanied the emperor Ac- 
Rar in his expedition to Cabul in the year 1581. It 
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x iè called to this day Mer-coh and Mar-cob, or the moun- 
tain of Mer or Meru; for in the fpoken dialeéls, they 
often fay Mer for Meri, and in the Treloci-derpana, we 
conftantly read Mer for Meru. It is on the roa! be- 
Hysen Peifhower and Falalabad ; and about twenty-four 

| miles from the latter, on the banks of the Landi- Sindh 


or Cameh river; It is now a bare rock, the river which 
formerly ran to the fouth of it, having carried away 
all the earth from the lower parts; and the earth above 
being no longer fupported, was alfo wafhed-away by 
the rains.. From its difmal appearance, it was called 
Bé-dowlat by the emperor Huma/yun. It looks like 
a fingle ftone, without any fifure. It extends from the 
weft to the eaft. It.rifes abruptly from the plain in 
which it ftands ; from the bottom to the top; P. Mox- 
SERRAT reckons about 2000 feet, and it ig about fix 
furlongs in length : its diftance from the neareft hill is 
about three miles. The ground to:the fouth and eat , 
is marfhy, being the old-bed of the river x to the welt 
are feen feveral triangular entrances into caves. To 
the eaft at the diftance of three miles, issa wretched 
village, called Bifour or Bifowly (Bufowul in Major 
ReNNELL’s map) which about two hundred. years ago 
was a pretty large town. To the weft are the villages 
of Amhércané and Baitercste, clofe to which Na’p1R- 
smal encamped; and as there. is no other encamping 
ground near this place for a numerous army, we'may 
fafely conclude this to be the very fpot.on which ALEX- 
ANDER encamped near the town of Nya; which ex- 
tended all round the mountain. Befides,: his camp 
was near the fepulchres of the inhabitants, which were 


to the weft of the mountain. 
On this mountain, it is declared in the Puranas, was 


the Parhafala, or Pariidfa, of ATRI: there they fhew- 
ed formerly a cave, in which he ufed to retire occa- 


fionallys 
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The word Parha fignifies the leaf of a tree, a feather, 
and a wing. Its derivative Parhd/a, fignifies any thing 
made of leaves; fuch as bafkets, hats, penns, coops, 
huts, &c. it fignifies alfo any thing that is radiant; 
hence the learned affirm, that. the word Paria was for- 
merly fynonymous with Cirata, or ray, though now ne- 
ver found in: that fenfe. In the nerth-weft parts of 
India, in the Paftoo language, it is pronounced Panna 
and Pannai in the plural: hence I conceive the word 
Parna or Panna, to be the root of the Greek and Latin 
words Pinna; and of the Saxon and Englifo words pen, 
fin, pin, penn, and alfo of the name of that plant, with 
pinnated leaves, called fern in Englifh, and in Greek 
Pteris, the pinnated or winged: Parnica is another ré- 
gular derivative, fome times ufed in compofition, as 
well as Pariiaca ; and, as in the firk ages, mankind ei- 
ther lived in Gopas, caves, or in huts built of branches 
and leaves, which laft were their fummer habitations, 
thefe huts were Parnafas, or Parhicas, and Parnacas, 
Fornaces and Fornices. The Greek words Pogveioy, Porvere, 


and Pen, feem to be derived from Parhéyam, a regu. 


lar Sanferit derivative, though never uled. Proftitutes 
were thus.called in Greek for the fame reafon that for- 
nication is derived from fornix, et 


Mount Parnaffus in Greece was probably thus deno- 
minated, from a Parhéfa, which conftituted the ancient 
temple, according to .PAUsANIAS: it was made of 
branches and leaves; but as the word Parhéfa figni- 
fies alfo any thing made of feathers or wings, others 


Anfifted, that formerly it confifted of the wings of cera 


tain bees cemented together with wax. 

_ In the moft fecret recefs of the temple of VEsTA at 
Rome, there wasa Parhdfa or Parhéfa fenced with leaves 
and branches, and it was called Penws.according to 
Festus: as it was uncovered, it was really, what we 
call in Englifh, a penn or fence : and, indeed, the word 
Pariiafa, properly pronounced, founds very much like 
Penas. i 


p 
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A In the fame manner, the word Patra a leaf, or Páttá, 
as it is pronounced in the fpoken dialects, has found 
its way into Latin, in the words Patera, Patina, Patena, 
and Petafus : this laft being ufed to fignify equally the 

SE covering of the head and of a houfe, which were origi- 

t nally made of leaves and branches, and to this day, in 

| India, by the poorer fort of people. The Pateras called 

| Patra in Sanftrit, or cups ufed in facrifices, are often 
made of a large leaf, folded up, and kept together with 
four wooden pins; utenfils made of leaves are {till ufed 
sem, by the Hindus at their meals, and the Greek word Peta- 
f Ww nis obvioufly derived from it. 


The word Parndfa, or Parhdéfas, was not unknown in 
the weft, at fome early period: but as it belonged to 
the language of the gods, there was another word pre- 
valent in the vulgar or profane languages, and ufed in 
its room, This word is Larna or Lar, which is found 
to this day in the Galic language, and that of the Cymri, 
as well as in Greek ; in which laft however it appears to 
be obfolete: -but either in its original form, or through ; 
its derivatives, it is fufceptible of the various accepta- 
tions of the word Parnafa ; and this accounts for Lar- 
nafjus being alfo the name of mount Parnaffus. 


; Larcos, Larnax fignified a bafket of twigs, and a cheft: 


D G T Lariethos any covering of bark. In Greek Laura, Lauran, 
A fignify, a boufe, an hermitage; alfo an affemblage of : 
eS fuch houfes. Lar, in Latin, is ahoufe in Galic ; and in 


the dialect of the Cymri, the ground floor. The ori- 
ginal name feems to have been Larna, which was pro- 
nounced in: different countries, Lar and Lan, like the 
Sanferit word Parna, of which, by dropping either the 
ror the n, they make either Para, or Pana, in various 
> dialects of India. Hence Lian in Galic fignifies a houfe: 
Llan in the dialects of the Cymri, an inclofure. Thus, 
were the houfehold gods called indifferently Larzs 
and PENATES. 


Tie 
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The words Lar, Larna, Parnd-and Paid were once A 7 
‘fed indifferently in the welt, to fignify a penn or coop: 7 > 
and {wine confined in them for the purpofe of fatren- 
ing, were called from that circumftance Larioni, and 


their flefh, Laridum, Perna and Petafio. b 


PNS p 


Theword Lar or Laura, is full ufed in Galic (Loar 
or Lombar), and in the diaiect of the Cymri, Liueru:to 
fignify refplendence, and probably from the laft are de- 
tived the words glare, clear, &c. Itisapplied in Greek 
-to refplendent metals, as gold and -filver ; alfo to the 
Laurus, or laurel tree, facred to the author of refplend- { p 
ence. Daphne, another name for the Laurus, is deriv- 
ed from the San/crit Tapana, a name of the Sun, as the 
author of heat: for that place in Egypt *, called Tapana 
inthe Puranas, is called Taphnai; by the feventy inter- 
preters; and Daphane or Daphne, by Greek and Roman 


authors. 


ian 


Though tbefe mountains were in general called Par- 
naffian, yet the appellation of Parraffus or Parhafa, be~ 
longed properly to that fingle mountain, on which ftood 
the Parhafala, or Parháfa, of Arrtor Ippts ; this was, 
1 fuppofe, his fummer habitation, for he had-below a 


Samiach'h, in which, it is faid, he lived occafionally. 


It is declared: in the Puranas, that when De’va-Na- X 
nusHs, always pronounced Deo-nausu in converfa-  ~ 
tion, and in the vulgar dialects and obvioufly the Dr- 
onysius of the Greeks, conquered the world, he vifited 

the feat of his grand anceftor Arri on the leffer Me. 

ru; and being uneafy to fee it thus negleé&ted ; he fent 


ordered him to build on the fpot a fuperb city, which 
‘he called after his own name Déva-Nahufha-nagari, 
which is accurately rendered Dionyfopolis in Greek, 


“ 
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P Yt is called alfo fimply Nahufbam, Nahufhé and Naufhá, 
from which the Greeks made Nyfa: and, as the word 
Nabufba is pronounced Nagu/h in feveral dialeéts of In- 
$ dia, particularly in the Deckan ; we find it .alfo called 
Nagaz, as iv the life of Amir Timur: butit is. not to 
d be confounded with Nughz in the Aycen Akbery; the 
true name of which, is Bughz or Bughzén, the capital 
city of the diftriét of Iryéb near Cabul. Nabufha is bet- 
i ter known: in Hinduftan by the emphatical appellation 
i of Dévdá-Nagari, or the divine city. It was called alfo, 
but within the limits of that country only, Nagéra or 
the city. 


Since the deftruction of the original city, the capital 
of that. diftriét, whatever it was, went alfo by the name 
of Nagara, which was fucceflively applied to Adinagara 
and to Fellalabad, ee 


The diftrict of Nagara is called, in the Aycen-Akbery 
- and by the natives to this day, Nekier-hur, for Nagar- 
wdara, or the home diftri&t of Nagara. 


. Not a fingle veftige remains now of the ancient Nau- 
ah [há or Nyfa ; but the ftony bafe of Meru, has refifted 
` the ravages of time, and the corrofions of. the river, 

which flowed formerly to the fouth of it. 3 


The Sun and Dronystus were worfhipped there, and 
Devt, or the Earth, hada cave facred to her. 


There is a ftriking fimilarity between the Grecian 
Parmafus and this mountain. The original teinple at 
both places was an humble Parfid/a: at both places the 
Sun, Dronysius, and the Earth were worfhipped. 
Mount Parnafus in Greece was full of Samach'hes alfo. 
ie > Jt had two fummits, one of which was called Nyfa, as 
Nie well as the adjacent city; and the other Cyrrha or 
k ; 2 Cyrrhan 


SB ee te oe 
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Cyrrhan in the oblique cafe: this was facred to the Sun, 
The.words Cyrrha and Kirros feem to be derived from 
the San/crit Cirana, which implies irradiation and re- 
fplendence. The moft ancient oracle, and place of 
worfhip at Delphos, was that of the earth, in a cave, 
which was called De/phi; an obfolete Greek word, fyno- 
nymous with yoni in San/ferit: for it is the opinion of 
devout Hindus, that caves are the fymbol of the facred 


goni: this opinion prevailed alfo in the weft; for per-. 


forations and clefts in {tones and rocks were called 
Cunni-Diaboli by the firft Chriftians, who always beftow- 
ed the appellation of devils on the deities of the hea- 
thens. Perforated {tones are not uncommon in India; 
and devout people pafs through them, when the open- 
ing will admit of it, in order to be regenerated. ifthe 
hole be too fmall, they put either the hand or foot 
through it, and with a fufficient degree of faith, it an.- 
{wers nearly the fame purpofe. One of the feven won- 
ders of the peak in Derby/bire, is called by a coarfer 
name ftill, but very improperly; for this wonderful 
cave, or at leaft one very much like it, in the Sacred- 
ifles, and particularly noticed in the Purdnas, is declar- 
ed to be the facred yoni. The cleft called Gubya-/than 
in Nepal, an{wers fully and literally to the coarfe ap- 
pellation beftowed upon the other in Derby/bire by the 
vulgar, and is moft devoutly worfhipped by numerous 
pilgrims from all parts of India. 


According to the opinion of my learned friends here, 
it is probable, that whenever puja was performed in ho- 
nour of PriTs1v1, or the Earth, the navel of Visun U, 
or facred umbilicus of white marbles kept at Delphos, in 
the fanctuary of the temple, and carefully wrapt up in 
cloth, was placed in the cave of Delphi. By the navel 
of Visunvu the Hindus underftand the Os Tince*. 


From the fimilarity between the Parhéja of India, 


Afratick Refeatches, vol. III, p. 363. 
and 
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"and that of Greece, it is natural to fuppofe, that the rites 


and ceremonies, were carried from the more ancient, 
to the modern one: the Indian Parhéfa is evidently the 
more ancient: for when Deucation went into Greece, 
Dionysiusand Aroro were not worfhipped on mount 
Parnafus: he found there only the oracle of THEMIS. 
As Deuca ion was fovereign of the country, in which 
the Indian Parnafus is fituated, it is, in my humble opi- 
nion, highly probable, that he carried into Greece, the 
worfhip of the deities of his native country, and -more 
particularly that of Dionysius; though I muft confefs, 
that it is pofitively afferted in the Puranas, that Dev a- 
Nanusua vifited the countries in the weft; and there 
built cities called after his own name: he gave alfo his 
name to rivers, and particularly to the Danube or Ifer, 
which, according to the Purénas, fhould be f{pelled 1- 
ter. His route is thus defcribed in the Puranas: he 
firft defcended from the elevated plains of little Bok- 
hara with a numerous army, and invaded the countries 
of Samarcand,, Bahlac, and Cabul, which were then in- 
habited by the ‘Sacas and ‘Saca/enas: he conquered af- 
terwards Iran, Egypt, and Ethiopia; and proceeding af- 
terwards through the dwip of Vardha; or Europe; he 
conquered Chandra-dwip, or the Britifh iflands: ‘he 
went thence into Curu, which includes the northern 
parts of Europe, and the whole of Siberia: having con- 
guered China, the countries tothe fouth of it, and J- 
dia, he returned to the plains of Meru, through the pafs 
of Hardwar. re 


The Greeks fuppofed that mount Parnaffus was the fa- 
vourite abode of the Mufes. The Hindus have not limit- 
ed their refidence to any particular fpot: but asthe Sun 
is their leader, they are fuppofed to accompany him, 


They are called Raja in Sanfcrit, in which language 
this word fignifies juice in general, but is more parti- , 
cularly underftood of the honied juice of flowers: it 
implies alfo any thing which we particularly delight in: 

ee! : There 
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“There are nine of them, divided into three clafles: i8 ! 


and this accounts for the Greeks fuppofing that thers, 
were, originally, but three mufes. 


Thefe three claffes relate to love, war and religion. 


1 Shringéré adorned with jewels: called 
alfo Shuchi neat; and Ujwalé {hining 
white. ` ; 

2 Héfyé, Héfé, Hafá; all implying 
laughter. z 

3 Carahd, Caruhyé, Graná, Crap, Anu- 
campa, Anucrofbé, all implying a mer- 
ciful difpofition, and tender pity. 


Firk Clafs 


Second - 


L 

4 Raudré and Ugra, grief and rage ac- 
| 7 Vibhatfá or Vicratá; trembling with 
< 


companied with tears: defpair. i 

5 Vira or Utfwaha-vardand: heroick: 
infpiring with courage. 

6 Bhayanacd, Bhayancarad, Pratibhaya, 
Bhairava, Bhifbana, Daruha, Bhifbma, 
or Bhima, Ghora; all thefe names im- 
ply, fear, horror, hardnefs of heart, 
reciprocal dread, &c. 


fear at the fight of fcenes of cruelty, 
or at the recital of heavy misfor- 
tunes. 

8 Adbhuta or Vifmaya, Chitra Afcharyas 
wonder and admiration. 

9 Shanta is when we have effe€tually 
extinguifhed our fenfes, 


Third Clafs 


‘Vibbatfa, and Adbhuté relate to - that flate, in 
which are virtuous people; who, without renounc- 
ing the world, enjoy its lawful pleafures; cauti- 


oufly avoiding vice and guiltinefs. Shantd is adapt - 


ed to the ftate of a perfon, who, wifhing to be re 


united to the Supreme Being, confiders virtue in the 


light 


A 


5 
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world. ‘Chis is seldom used, hence it is, that many 
reckon only eight Rasas or Muses. Worldly, or 
common singers are forbidden the use of this, and 
even according to some, that of the seventh and 
eighth. 


Tueancients, according to Macrosivs, enter- 
tained nearly the same idea, with respect to the 
Muses. Divines, says he * reckon nine Muses, eight 
of which answer to the musical sounds of the eight 
spheres: the ninth, which is the most perfect and 
sublime, they consider as an harmonical concord re- 
sulting from the eight for pr. Macrosivs insists 
that this idea is as ance 4; Hesron. The Hindus 
likewise consider SAd ing, resulting from the simul- 
taneous cadence and united powers of the others: 
and as Skantdé is never used in worldly concerns, 
they often reckon eight Rasas or Muses only. The 
nine Rasas are represcnted as beautiful damsels, with 
peculiar attributes and dresses. 


Prervs the son of Macnes, whose great-grand- 
father was Deucalion, introduced into Greece the 
nine Muses: and the old uncouth music of the 
Greeks, which consisted only, of four Muses, was 
laid aside, it seems; but not without violent struggles 
on the part of the adherents of the old Ruytumica. 


Deucation is called Ca’LA-YAVANA in the Pu- 
rands, but Ca'Lyu'n and Ca‘tyuN in conversation, 
and in the vulgar dialects. Though acknowledged 
of divine extraction, and of course entitled to the 
epithet of Dx’va; it is never bestowed on ‘him, bes, 
cause he presumed to oppose CrisHNaA: and, in- 


~ deed, he was very near overpowering him. But, as 


* Macros. in somn. seip. lib. 2°, c. 3%, p. S8. 
VOL. VI, 2 K l his 
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his descendants gave him his right as to the title of P = { 
Deva, and decreed divine honours to be paid to | 
him, ‘we shall henceforth call him Deva-Ca’La- 
Yavawna, or, according to the vulgar mode of pro- 
nouncing this compound word, De’o-Ca’L’-YuN, 
which sounds exactly like Deucation in Greek. 


His father was the famous Garcea, whose story 
is thus related in the Bhavishya-purand. Sapa™~ 
Siva-Mana-DEVA, is a great penitent (Yogi): 
he continually walks in the path of knowledge: 
having dedicated himself to the service of Visnu 
(here is understood the supreme being in the cha- 
racter of Visunu), he jas constantly thinking on 
him. They, who devote: wmselves to the worship 
of Visunu, have no occast@vaio worship the other 
gods: for there is no god hh ¢ Visunu, who is the 
original soul, and the ancient of days. Whoever de- 
votes himself io him, obtains a seat at the most ex- 
cellent feet*, he has no beginning, and he never 


` dies : he is pure and incapable of decay : he bestows 


knowledge, and’ everlasting bliss: hence he is par- 
ticularly to be worshipped. Mana‘-pe’va well 
knowing that Vaicanv’Ha (Vishnu) was to be born 
of the Vr¢shnis and Andhacas, said, I shall be his 


Purohita (or officiating prieft): and he was born of ® 


woman, in the character of Garca: as soon as 
CrisHna was born, Garca acted as his Purohita; 
hence he is called Garca’cua’rya: he gives 
Urdha (command over lust), and, though concealed 
under a mortal form, he is really MAHADEVA. 
Garca is positively asserted here to be Mana’- 
DE VA himself, who is called also PRAMAT’HE'SA or 
the Jord’ of the five senses or servants + because they 


are to be kept in due subjection to reason, Hence 


* This expression is still used at the court of the great Lama, 
who is an incarnation of VISHNU, 


the 
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the western mythologists gave out some, that D'zo- 
Caxy’un was the son of Jupiter, others of Pro- 
METHEUS. GARGA was a famous astronomer, being 
MAHADEVA himself; and -the same is asserted of 
Prometueus, who gencrally lived in Scythia, in 
which is situated the peak of Caliasa the abode of 
Mana’pe'va. Lastly, Promerueus is said to be 
the son of Japer, the Jva-part of the Hindus ; 
and it is very probable, as we have seen in a former 
essay, that Jy a-p arr was an incarnation of Mana 
DEVA, or Maua-pev'a himself. The Greek my- 
thologists were little acquainted with the number- 
Jess incarnations found in the Purdnas, but suppose 
the Avdlaras and Avantaras to be the offspring of 
the parent deity, according to the usual course of 
nature. p 


Tue history of Dro-ca’‘t-yv'n is thus related in 

a well-known poem called Hari Vansa. Garca 
was the spiritual guide of the Vrishnis and Andha- 
cas: at an early period he became Brahmachéri, 
andehad such command over himself, that he never 
longed after woman. One day, before a numerous 
_and respectable assembly, king Suara reviled him, 


4 and asserted that his continence proceeded merely 


from incapacity. The sage irritated at this reflection, 
withdrew from the world, and performed religious 
austerities for twelve years, during which time he 
subsisted entirely on filings of iron. Maua-pe/va 
being pleased granted his boon, that a son should be 
born unto him, who would reunite in himself all the 
energy of the Vrishnis and Andhacas ; and that 
they should never prevail against him. The so- 
vereign king of the Yavanas, having no children, 
and hearing of this boon, went to Garca; and after 
many entreaties prevailed on the sage to accompany 


“y him into his kingdom: there he brought him into a 


Gésha, or hut made of leaves and branches, and 
i 2K 2 
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placed round him many shepherdesses ; the hol) 
man fixed his choice on one of them called Gopál- 
apsarasa : she retained his seed against her will, 
and in due time was delivered of a boy at Gazni. 
Here I shall observe, that this apsarasa, or celestial 
‘nymph, having misbehaved at the court of INDRA, 
was doomed to live on earth, for a certain time, 1n. 
the character of a Gopáli or shepherdess. This pu- 
nishment is often inflicted on them: and whilst on 
earth they generally prostitute themselves to the 
handscmest men; but always destroy the embryo 
as soon as possible. In this however the Gopali-ap- 
sarasa did not succeed, because GARGA was oha su- 
perior nature, being an incarnation of MAHADEVA. 
The king of the Yavanas brought up the child in 
his own: place, and adopted him for his son: after 
his death Ca‘La-yavanap succeeded to the throne. 
He longed after the ftrife of war, and having asked 
the most respectable Bréhmens; which were the 
most powerful tribes in the country; Na’rapa 
pointed out to him the Vré'shnis and Andhacas, CAL- 
yun being joined by the Sdécas, Daradas, Paradas, 
Tangdns, Chafas, and all the petty tribes of rob- 
bers, inhabiting the skirts of the snowy mountains, 
‘advanced against Mad’hurd. Crisuna having heard 
-of Mana’-prva’s boon, was greatly. glarmed ; and 
attempted to enter into a negociation with Car-yun, 
but his overtures were rejected. He then convened 
his friends and relations; and having declared to 
them in a few words, the critical situation they were 
in; represented to them that they had to time to 
lose, advised them to leave Mat hurá, and retire with 
him to Dwaraca in Gurjur-désa (near point Jigal), 
He informed them also that JarA-saAnDuA «the 
most powerful prince in Jndia at that time, and 
whose daughter had married (Cansa) at the head of 


the confederate kings, who had resolved to revenge | 


the death of Cansa, was adyancing with an im- 
mense 


* 
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mense army. When Crisana had seen his friends 
and relations safe at Dwaraca; he returned alone 
to Matk hurá ; and presented himself before Ca’L- 
yux, who rising from his seat in a great rage, at- 
tempted to seize him. CRISHNA fled, and CaL- 
i yuN pursued him as far as the cave'in ‘which slept 
the famous Mucuu-cunpa. It is situated in the 
| Raivata mountains, which extend from Guzrát to- 
ward dAjmér, Mucuu-cunpa was the son of king 
Manpata, who lived in the Cri/a- yusa or golden- 
o $- age: having defeated and humbled the Daityas, the 
gods, out of gratitude, waited on him requesting him 
i to ask a boon. The warrior, who was exhausted 
| with fatigue, answered he wanted nothing but sleep, 
and wished he might sleep till the arrival of Crisnwa 
and that, whosoever should presume to awake him, 
| i might be destroyed by the fire of his eye. CRÍSHNA, 
15 who knew that such a boon had been granted to 
l Mucuu-cunpa, boldly entered the gloomy cave, 
and placing himself toward the head of Mucau- 
CUNDA, waited in silence the arrival of Ca‘L-yun. 
| He soon arrived, and secing a man asleep, struck 
p: hím several times to awake Bie MucHu-cunDA 
l opening his eyes, a flame darted from them, which 
4 reduced Ca’La-yavana to ashes. Cristina went 
immediately to Dwaraca, and gathering his forces 


i fell upon the Vavans, put the greatest part of thêm 
to the sword, and the rest fled to their native 
country. 


Tue conclusion of the drama is certainly forced, 
ridiculous, and unnatural: it is more probable, that 
Deo-cat-yun seeing his army defeated, fled to his 
native country: and that; through shame and vexa- 
tion, he withdrew with his family and adherents to 
Greece. This, conjecture is supported by the testi- 
mony of Gr eek hittorians, who unifor mly assert, that 


! v e reigned, and ultimately died in Greece. ‘They 
| ‘ 2K 3 are 
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eta awe. 
are not, however, agreed about his origin, some say--7 ~~ 
ing he was a Scythian, and others, that he was a 
Syrian. 


_ Any catastrophe, general or partial, eitherby fire, ? 
sword, or water, is called in Sancrit Pralaya: but j 
this word in the spoken dialeéts is generally under- 
stood of destruction by water, and: of course the | 
Greeks understood it in that light; when speaking | 
` of the dreadful catastrophe, which befel the Yavanas 
and their leader Dzo-cat-yun on the borders of oi 
India; and I cannot help observing, that Greece \ 
-was a most unfavourable spot for a partial flood. 
f Tue Yavanas originally worshipped the sacred | i 
Yowr alone, which they considered as the sole au- 1 
thor of their being; but learned pandits suppose, | 
that, when we read in the above legend, that the 
king of the Favanas adopted for his -son an Aván- 
tara of Mana-pev'a; it implies also, that himself 
with his subjects admitted the worship of the Linga 
or Phallus. Be this asit may, Promerurus, Dev- 
cALion, and his mother Joparmia, had altars + + 
erected to them in Greece, 


Garga-sthén or the place of Garca, where he 
lived amongst cowherds, is fourteen coss from Cabul 
according to some pilgrims. `I have not been able 

- yet to ascertain its situation, with sufficient accuracy 
to insert it in the map. It is situated in the moun- 
tains, which, from this circumstance, are called 
Garga-sthan, and by Persian authors Gherghistan. 


ie 


It was asserted in the Cubirian mysteries, . that 
Promeruzus or Pramaruesa had a son called 
/EtNaus.* Pausanras mentions his name only ; 


* Pausan. Beuvtic. lib. 9. p. 300. w 
and ; 
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and says he could not divulge, what he had heard’ 
concerning these deities in the sacred recesses of 
the temple, without being guilty of a sacrilege. The 
name of this inferior deity is derived from the Sans- 
crit AITNESWARA or -AitNe’sa for AITNA-ISA. 
This god I do not find mentioned in the Purdnas ; 
but his consort A1rnr-pe’v1, or the goddess Ait- 
ni, is repeatedly noticed in these sacred books. 
She resided in an island, the dimensions of which 
are declared to be thirty yojanas, or about 150 
miles, an expression rather obscure. There on a 
high mountain vomiting fire, was the s/hdn, or place 
of the goddess A1rnr’: indeed the whole island is 
called Aitnt-sthdn, and has no other name in the 
Purdénas. This obviously is Mount tna, and the 
island of Sicily, which was uninhabited, according 
to the Pauranics, on account of the dreadful erup- 
tions of the mountain; the crater of which was 
considered as sacred according to Pausantas.* The 
island (or tract of islands) of Lırara is mentioned 
also in the Purdnas in which it is declared, that 
the appellation of Laya-para is derived from Pa- 
RA-LAYA ; because they who threw themselves into 
the volcano, obtained Laya, or reunion to the su- 
preme being. It issaid to be ten yojanas or fifty 
miles distant from, Adtut-sthdn or Sicily. 

Airni-pivt is obviously the nymph called 
fEtNA by the Sicilians: she was the mother of the 
Paxici, whose father was Jupiter with the title 
of Apramus, supposed with good reason by the 
learned to be the same with ther Babylonian 
ADRAM-MELECH, whom I mentioned in a former 
essay on Semiramis, ADRAMUS is obviously derived 
from the Sanscrit ADHARME’S WARA or ADHAR- 
mz’sa: Isa, Iswara in Sanscrit; MeLecs in 
Chaldean, are synonimous ; and the lord ADHARMA 
is an epithet of Siva. 3 


* Pausan Lacon, p. 107. 
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| Havine discovered some years ago, that Pro- A : 
METHEUS, as a title of Siva, was not unknown to 
learned pandits, I immediately enquired after his 7, 
cave or den, and related to my learned friends the / 


legend of Promerueusand the eagle. They shrunk 
back with horror at this horrid blasphemy, and de- 
clared that none but impious Yavanas could ever 
suppose, that the deity could be fastened to a rock, 
and have its entrails devoured by an eagle. I was 
forced to drop my enquiries on a subject so disa- 
greeable : but on considering lately, that the den was _~% 
improperly called the cave of Prometruerus ; and 
that it should be rather called the place of the eagle ; š 
I enquired after Garúda-sthán, and was perfectly , 
understood. They soon pointed it out to me in the Es a 
Purdnas and other sacred books, such as the Mari- 
vansa, the Césmir-mahatmya, &c. and I immedi- 
ately perceived that it was situated in the vicinity of 
Cabul, where ‘the historians of ALEXANDER have 
placed it, and declare, that this hero had the curio- 
sity to go and see it. I have discovered since a pas- - , 
sage in a section of the Scanda-purdéna, called the 
ITiméchel-c’handa ; in which it is declared that tHe 
sthdn or place of Garuna, is near Vdmbyan. It 
is related in the Hari-vansa, that, when CHRISHNA € 
had occasion. for Garum'a’s assistance, to clear up 
the country round Dwaraca, which abounded with 
Savages, ferocious animals, and noxious reptiles, 
Garvp’a had then his place or sthén on the summit 4 
of a high peak of difficult access, in the country of 
the Favanas, to the westward of the Z ndus; where 
he used to carry men and animals he could lay hold 
ot, in order to devour them at his leisure. Unfortu- 
nately no further particulars could be collected from 
the Mindu sacred books, when a learned pandit re- 
collecting, that as from an early period that country 
had been in the possession of the followers of Bup- 
D'HA, some light on this subject might naturally be %4% 
expected 


n 
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A expected from their books; after many entreaties, I 


prevailed on him to consult the learned of that sect : 
this he promised to do on condition that I would not 
make a practice of it. He found the Bauddhists 
equally averse to such communication: To be short, 
he produced at last a singular book called the Bud. 
ha-dhérmacharya Sindhuh ; in which we found the 
legends relating to Promerurus and the eagle, 
with many other interesting particulars. I beg leave 
here to retract what I said in a former essay on Egypt 
concerning the followers of Bupp’ua*. There are 
many learned men among them, and they have 
many valuable books: it appears also that they have 
Védas and Purdnas of theirown. A comparison’ of 
them with those of the Brahmenical tribes: would 
prove very interesting, and of the greatest import- 
ance. It would prove at first a very arduous under- 
taking, as it would be very difficult to gain the con- 
fidence of both parties. A 


Garuna: or the Eagle, called also GARUTMAT . 
or the winged, lived in his own Van or forest, called 
from him Garumal-van and Garutman-van. Bá- 
miyan and the Mosaical Eden were situated in the 
forest of Garurman: and it is remarkable, that 
the Parsis, according to ANQUETIL pu PERRON, 
call the abode of ihe supreme being and of the 
blessed, Gororman, which they represent as a ter- 
restrial paradise. It is near Goracsha-van or Goruc- 
ban, as it is pronounced in the vulgar dialects; but 
by Musulmans it is called Goor-ban and Goor-band. 
There he flew over mountains, through forests, 
searching whom he might devour, tearing up their 
bodies, and devouring their entrails. For Visanv 
had given him this boon, saying, you may devour 
my enemies, and those of- Siva; those who are 
guilty of constant uncleanness: the Nasticas, or un- 
believers; those who deal in iniquity, the ungrate- 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. iii, p. 412. 
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ful, those who speak ill of their spiritual guides, or A 
otherwise behave ill to them, or defile their beds: E 
all these you may devour: but do not touch a Bréh- 
men, whatever be his guilt; should you presume to 
devour him, he will prove a scorching flame in your 3 
throat; spare also my servants, and those of Mau A 
prva, and the righteous in general: for if you 
should transgress, your strength and power will be 
thereby greatly diminished. Visanu having thus 
spoken, disappeared. Long after GARUD’A spying 
a Bréhmen dressed like a Shabara, or mountaineer, 

laid hold of-him, and attempted to devour him: but < 
he soon felt a scorching flame in his throat, which 
forced him to disgorge the priest alive. Some time 
after he met with a servant of Mana'-De'va, who 
was rambling stark naked through the woods, and ; 
looked like an ideot: Garup’a sprung upon him; 

but found his body as hard as the thunder bolt. 
When Garup’a saw this, he carried his prey to his 

den, where he bound him, that he might devour 

him at his leisure: but he never could make the 

least impression upon him.. The unfortunate pii- 
soner called on Mana-prva, who sent Harasa 

to rescue him. Harayja or Hara-cura requested 
Garup’a to release him, saying, you are the chief 

of birds, this man is a favorite of Mana’-pr'va, > 
you also are a favorite of his, set him-at liberty, or 

come and fight me. For a whole month they fought, 
when Garup’a’s strength failed him: he saw then, 

that his prisoner was a servant of Maua’-pe'va, 

and recalled to his mind, the words of Visunu. He- 
then set him at liberty, observing to Haraja, that i, 
in his life he never found so tough a subject. p 


ae 


ee 


Tue situation of Goracsha-van is well known to 
the Hindus; and I have seen many pilgrims, who | 
haye visited this singular spot. Near it, in the 
mountains, according to the sacred books, is situated l i 
the forest and place of Garup’a: there it was visited i 


: Bf 
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A by ALEXANDER and his Macedonians. I was not 


fortunate enough to meet with pilgrims, who had 


seen this place, which I understand, is seldom vi- 


sited on account of its being dificult of access; and 
because few and trifling indulgences only are to be 
obtained there. They generally place it near the 
pass of Shabara, which was thus denominated from 
the Shabars, whom Garup’a used to devour. The 
word Shabara is interpreted in glossaries, Shdli- 
vastra, and Vastracéra, and signifies such uncivi- 
lized race of men, as make, and wear for garments, 
a sort of matting made of grass and roots. The Ska- 
bara, whom Garvup’a confined in his cave, was a 
servant of Mana’-pe’va: a synonimous term ‘for 
which, is also PRAMATHAH or PRAMATHAS, whom 
the Greeks have confounded with PROMETHEUS, 
obviously derived from the two Sanscrit words Pra- 
MAT’Ha-1s’A, which coalescing, according’ to the 
rules of gtammar, form Pramar’ne’s's. This sup- 
posed adventure is posterior to Crisuna: for in-his 
time Garuna was in the full enjoyment of his 
strength and power. 

c 


Garup’s is often represented as a Griffin, and 
the native country of the Griffins is placed by west- 
ern mythologists in Bactria: this is also counte- 
nanced in the Purdnas, and we read in the Himdé- 
chel-chand, that Garvp’a and his brother Aruna, 
who now drives the chariot of the Sun, went into 
Bactria and made Tapasya, at a place called Vima- 
lamhu, close to Fdmtyan, and near the oracle of 
Uma or Umasa, which is a name of the EARTH, 
considered as the Magna-mater, and, perhaps from 
it, is derived the Latin word Humus. There he 
married a beautiful woman; the snakes alarmed at 
his marriage, waged war against him: but they were 
defeated, one only escaping the general slaughter : 
who falling at the feet of Garup’a, said, devour 

I me 
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me not, spare me, ó! Négéntaca, or destroyer of 
snakes. Garup'a granted his request, and placed 
him by way of ornament round his neck. 


Bactria was also the native country of the Sacas 
and Sacasenas ; and it is remarkable,. that wherever 
the Sacas went, there we find also the Griffins. 


Ir appears, that at an early period some emigra- 
tion took place from Bactria into Colchis, the inha- 
bitants of which country were called Judi and Sindi. 
There was a powerful tribe called Augot, Augon, 
Abasgot and Abasgon, which appear to be the same 
with the present d/zhans or Augans, called Aspa- 
gone by Puiny. These carried with them their 
original legends, such as the story-of PROMETHEUS 
and the eagle; and in the course of time they even 
supposed, that the events they alluded to, did really 
happen in the country they were now inhabiting. 
According to the Purénas, the Sacas and Sacasénas, 
leaving Bactria, went into the dwip of Placsha, or 
Asia the lesser, which was afterwards denominated 
from them the dwtp of Sdca. The appellation of 
Placsha or Placya inthe vulgar dialects, was not 
entirely lost in the time of Hzropotus, who takes 
particular notice of a place called Placia, the inha- 
bitants of which, and of the adjacent country, still 
retained the old Janguage. As the word Placsha 
is sometimes written Lacsha, I Suspect that the 
Legzxi or Lesgi,' formerly a powerful nation in Col- 
Chis, were the remains of the ancient inhabitants of 
the dwtp of Lacsha or Plucsha: for they -lived for- 
merly in the more southern parts of lesser Asia, to- 
ward Syria, and were the same with the Leuco- 
Syri, perhaps for Lesgo-Syri, or Lachya-Syri. 


. Deo-Cat-yun, the adopted son of the lord para- 
mount of the Yavangs, lived in-the. country of the 
‘ Cémboj, 


a 


rv 
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Cémboj, to the westward of the Indus. This is the 
same country, which, according to the learned, is 
now called by contraction Coj. As the vowel is 
very short, and of course obscure, every one of the 
five vowels is indifferently used ; thus we have Caj, 
Kij, or Kidge, &c. In the same manner the name 
of the country called Camis, Camus, and Cambis, 
to the south of the Caspian sea, is often written and 
pronounced Caus. It includes all that mountainous 
tract, which extends from Gazni to the sea, and 
comprehended the countries known to the Greeks 
by the names of Arachosia and Gedrosia, written 
also Kedrosia; indeed, these two denominations 
signify the same thing, the mountains of Coj: for 
Roh in the language of the Balloches signifies a 


mountain, and may be placed, either before or after, 


thus Coj-Roh, Kej-Roh or Kedrosia ; Roh-Coj or 
Arachosia. When they speak of the country in ge- 
neral, they say Coj only: and when they use the 
word Roh it implies the mountains of Coj. The 
appellation of Coj is now restricted to that part 
which is included in the province of Macrán or 


*Mackrdn, called by the Greeks Macarene ; the 


chief river of which, was the Maxates, now called 
Macshid (*). Gazni, the true name of which is 
Sasni, was once the capital cityof that country 5 
hence it is called with propriety S‘asni-Coj by TA- 
VERNIER, or Chakeni-couze: the Patlans generally 
use & for sh ; and very often also. for s; thus they 
say, Pirkhowr for Pirshowr, Khehr for Shehr, a city. 
Gazni is called Sasni by Carysoccoras; and Sha/ne 
or Chassenee, in TueveNor’s collection of voyages. 


The present name.is Gazni or Casni; but in the 


time of TAvERNIER, they said also Swent or Jacna, 


Roh-Coj, according tothe Badlwch pronunciation, or 
Row-Coz, as softened by the Patéans, is the Ara- 
chosia of the Greeks s which includes the districts 


* Step. Bizant advocem Alexandria, 
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of Gazni and Candahar. Arachosia is now called 
Cawer or Cawerén : but even this appellation is be- 
coming obsolete. The river Arachotus called also 
Choaspes, and Cophes is now called Abeh-Térnie, or 
the river Turnéc. It risesin the hills to the north by 
east of Gazni ; and after having watered the whole 
valley of Arachosia, it loses itself in a, marsh about 
four miles to the south of Candahar : and when the 
rains are abundant, part of its waters run into the 
Arghand-ab, which falls into the Hir-mend. One 
of the emperors of Gazni had its waters dammed up 
in the hills, above that city, which are let out occa- 
sionally to water the fields, in which it is lost: when 
the rains are copious, the superabundant waters form 


‘a small stream, which reaches as far as Carabaug ; ` 


and afterwards forms in some low grounds to the 
south east, a small marsh or lake. The present river 
Arachotus, is formed by a small stream, which rises 
a little above Mucur in the above marsh : hence it 
is often called the water of Mucur, 


Ir was called Choaspes, or rather Cho-Asp from, 
the following circumstances. Between the cities of | 
Zufú and Kálá-át (a plural form implying towers 
or forts), there is in the bed of the river Térnic a 
deep hole, supposed unfathomable ; called in the 
language of that country Sup, in Sanscrit Gopa, and 
in some dialects Gopha, from which, probably, are 
derived the words Tor: and Kora, Coop, Cove, 
Cave, and in Latin Cavus and Cavea, a Cave, a 
Coop, or Cage. An unwary traveller, riding upon 
a Mare great with foal, stumbled into it and both 
were drowned. Daring the Struggles the mare 


brought forth a foal, who was received by the fairies 
residing in this cave, and'nursed by them. He is 
often seen §'azing on the banks of the river, and at 

other 
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` other times his head only is seen above the waters; 


from that circumstance the surrounding hills are 
called Sereh-Asp, or the horse’s head. As the foal 
was grazing one day in the adjacent meadows, he 
was seen by a traveller, who admiring his shape, laid 
hold of him and rode him for a long time ; when re- 
turning the same way, he did Jelo-rez, or relax the 
reins ;* the horse ran away, and jumped into the 
cave, or hole. From the circumstance of his relaxing 
the reins, the surrounding hills are also called Jelo- 
vez. They might be called with propriety Coh-Asp, 
or the mountains of horse : and they were thus called 
once, or Cho-aspa as it appears from ProLEMY, 
who has applied this appellation to a city in the vici- 
nity, but with greater propriety called Cophes by 
Purny ; a word obviously derived from Gopa, Gopha 
pronounced in different dialects, Cup and Sup, Cuph 
and Suf, or Zuph. It is called to this day ZSuffa- 
or Shehr-suffa, the town‘of Suffa. Itis called Zu- 
pha in the Peutingerian table, in the road from Fo- 
ciana (Fusheng), to Asbdna, or Cabul. The marsh, 
to the south of Candahar, is obviously the Aracho- 


_ sian marsh of the ancient .geographerst. The an- 


cient kings of Gor were natives of Zuffa, or Zuf s 
and gave that appellation to Gor, the place of their 
residence, but now desolate: the place where it 
stood is called Gor-moshcdn, 


Prorremy mentions atown called Arachotus : but 
surely Roh-Coj could not be the real name of a city, 
which probably was Coj-vára, or Cojhar, Cojwar, 
and Cajhur: it isthe Kodzar and Kozdar of Per- 
stan authors; literally the habitation in the country 
of Coj, and, by implication the capital city of Coy. 
The kings of the Yavanas, and Déo-ca’t-yuN re- 


* Felo-rex kerdun in Persian, signifies to relax the reins. 
+ Tsis marshy lake it mentioned by Tavernier. 
; sided 
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sided at Sasni, (now Ghazni), which word in San- 
scri! signifies command, and by implication, the seat 
of empire. They generally pronounce this word 
Ghazni; because, it is said to be derived from 
Ghezz-ni. Ni is foundation, and Ghezz is the Ta- 
mariz, which abounds in that country. For they 
say, that, when the Musulmans invaded that coun- 
try, being surrounded by an immense host of Ca- 
Jirs, or unbelievers, they made a tumultuary rampart 
of loose earth, and zamariz; from which circum- 
stance the place was called ever after Ghezz-nv. 


By a strange mistake, the country of Arachosia, 
and the river which flows through it, have been 
placed by the learned Danvixte, to the south of 
Candahar ; had this famous geographer recognised 
Gazni, in the Shakent-Couxe of 'PAVERNIER, this 
mistake, I believe, would not have happened. I 
have, had the satisfaction to converse often with na- 
tives of Candahar, of Kdélé-dt-Nésir-Khan, and Coj- 
hur, and other intermediate places ; and have ob- 
tained sufficient local knowledge of that country, to 

: ; = r 
rectify this error. Káld-ál-Násir-Khan is the K2- 
lát-Berlook of the Ayeen-Acbery : it is also the Al- 
Casr of tbe Nubian geographer, a word of the same b- } 

È 


$ 
import with Kálá-á{ a plural form. It was surnamed $ 
Nasir-khén, from its last governor, who died some E 
years ago. In its vicinity is the town of Sorra men- | 
tioned by the Nubian geographer : itis better known 


by the name of Svrra-Bac or Sorra-Beyck. Beyck 
1s a name common to several places in that country : 
they are situated among mountains denominated ~ 
from them, by Proztemy. Beeii or Baicii montes, 
as we read in MERCATOR’S maps ; or Baitii in the 
original: for in ancient manuscript, ¿and c are of- 
ten mistaken the one for the other. In the Purá- 
nas they are called Su-Bhacsha. The real name of | 
Gazni was originally Sabul, Zabul, or Saul, as it is E | 
written 
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written by Carysococcas: hence it appears to be ` 
the Ozola of Protemy. It is probably the Oscanidatt 
of the Peutingerian table, twenty-two farsacks from 
Asbáná or Cabul; and thirty-five from Zuyha Os- 
canidati is perhaps corrupted from Sacni-tut, or the 
mulberry grove of Sacni. Tut in the Pastoc, as 
well as in the Persian and Hindzwi languages, sig- 
nifies a mulberry. In composition, it implies a mul- 
berry grove. This tree grows spontaneously in that 
country, in the plains: and the Pattans generally 
pitch their tents, or erect their huts near groves of 
it. Its fruit is exquisitely delicious: and we often 
hear Pattans in Hindustan sighing after their mul- 
berry groves, wishing to die under their shades. 


Tur. famous peak of C’haisd-ghar, which we 
mentioned before, is situated on the road between 
Gazni and Derd-Isméhil: the Musulmans call it 
Tuct-Suleiman, or the throne of SoLomon ; and 
to the adjacent mountains they have given the 
name of Coh-Suleiman. It is seen at the distance 
of one hundred coss, and begins to be visible near 
the extensive ruins of the famous city Séngalé about 
“sixty miles west by north of Lahore. Sdngald is 
situated in a forest, and though desolate and unin- 
habited, it preserves still its ancientname. It was 
built by the famous Puru or Purvs, great grandson 
of Arri. It is ealled Sinkol in Persian romances, 
and its king, rajaSinxor. It has been confound- 
ed by Arrian with Sélgalé or Séleadd, which is 
now called Calanore ; close to which is still an an- 
cient place called Sa/géda to this day, and its situa- 
tion answers most minutely to ARRIAN’S descrip- 
tion. Séleald and Sdégadd, are two derivative forms, 
the first is Sanscrit, and the second is conformable 
to the idiom of the dialects of the Pánjáb. The sum- 
mit of C’haisd-ghar is always covered with snow ; 
in the midst of which are seen seyeral streaks of 

VOL, VI. (22 = a reddish 
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* a reddish hue, supposed by pilgrims, to be the vE g An 


‘or impression made by the feet of the dove whic 

Nosu let out of the ark. For it is the general 
and uniform tradition of that country, that: Noan 
built the ark on the summit of this mountain, and 
there embarked: that, when the flood assuaged, the 
summit of it first appeared above the waters, and 
was the resting place of the dove, which left the 
impression of her feet in the mud, which with time, 
was hardened into a rock. The ark itself rested 
about half way up the mountain, on a projecting 
plain of a very smail extent. There a place of wor- 
ship was erected, near which is a caldron of copper of 
such dimensions, that one hundred maunds of food 
may be dressed in it at the same time. Near it is an 
hermitage inhabited by several Derveishes, and a little 
above, isa flag. The inhabitants of the country re- 
sort there occasionally on Fridays. With respect to- 
the foot-steps of the dove, they are known only by 
tradition, for the inhabitants of that country assert, 
that they have never heard of any body going up so 
high on account of the ruggedness of the mountain, 
and of the snow. The Bhauddhists, who were the 
first inhabitants of that country, are,.I am told, of 
the same opinion as to the place where the ark rest- 
ed; but hitherto I have been able to procure a single 
passage only, from the Buddha-dharma-charya-Sind- 
huh, in which it is declared that SHama or SHEM, 
travelled first to the north east, and then turning to 
the north west, he arrived on the spot, where he 
built afterwards the town of Bémiyan. Suama they 
say, having descended from the mountain of C’haisd- 
ghar, travelled north east, as far as the confluence 
ofthe Attock with the Indus ; where he made Ta- 
pasya : he then proceeded north west to Bámtyan. 


“Tue Pauranics insist, that, as it is declared in 
their sacred books, that Saryavyrara made fast the 
L> ; i ark 


4 
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ark to the famous peak, called from that circum: ` 
stance, Nau-banda, with a cable of a prodigious 
length, he must have built it in the adjacent coun- 
try. Nau (a ship) and bandha (to make fast), is the 
name of a famous peak situated in Cashmir, three 
days journey to the north north cast of the pur- . 
ganah of Lar. This famous place is resorted to by 
pilgrims, from all parts of Zndia, who scramble up 
among the rocks to a cavern, beyond which they 
never go. A few doves frightened with the noise, 
fly from rock to rock: these the pilgrims fancy to 
be their guides to the holy place, and believe, that 
they are the genuine offspring of the dove, which 
Noau let out of the ark, at all events in the nume- 
rous legends, which I have extracted from the Pu- 
rénas relating to SaryAvrata and the ark, no 
mention is made of his letting out the dove: the 
whole story I shall give in abstract. SATYAVRATA 
having built the ark, and the flood increasing, it was 
made fast to the peak of Nau-bandha, with a cable 
of prodigious length. During the flood, Branma’ 
or the creating power was asleep at the bottom of 


the abyss: the generative power of nature, . both 


male and female, were reduced to their simplest 
elements, the Linga and the Yoni, assumed the 
shape of the hull of a ship since typified by the 4r- 
ghá ; whilst the Linga became the mast.* In this 
manner they were wafted over the deep, under the 
care and protection of Visanu. When the wa- 
ters had retired, the female power of nature appear- 
ed immediately in the character of Capotéswari or 
the dove, and she was soon joined by her consort, in 
the shape of Capolés'wara. 

Tue mountains of Coh-Suleiman are sometimes 
called by the natives. the mountains of the dove: the 


* Maua’-pz’/vA issometimes represented standing erect in the mid- 
dle of the Arghé in the room of the mast. 


2.42 whole 
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whole range: as far as Gazni is called by ProremY ee 
the Paruetoi mountains, probably from the Párvata _ 
or Péravét, which signifies a dove. The peak of 
Chaisa-ghar is called also Céld-Roh or the black 
aountain : the summit alone being covered with 
snow, is not always seen at a great distance ; but S 
the body of the mountain, which looks black, is by 
far more obvious to the sight. Persian romances say, 
that there were seventy or seventy-two rulers called 
SuLziman, before Apam; this has an obyious re- 
lation to the seventy-one Manwantaras of the Hin- | 
dus: and of course Noan or SATYAVRATA Was a 4 
SULEIMAN. ? 


Tue followers of Buppua acknowledge that the 
ark might have been fastened to Nau-bandha near 
Cashmir ; but surely they say, the ark could not 
have been riding perpendicularly aboye this peak, 
and such a vessel required a vast length of cable : 
in short though the cable was made fast at Nau- 4 
bandha, the ark was riding above C’hdisd-ghar. 
According to the Pawranics and the followers of 
Buppua, the ark rested on the mountain of Arya- 
varta, Aryawart or India, an appellation which» 
has no small affinity with the Araraut of scripture. 
These mountains were a great way to the eastward i 
of the plains of Shinar or Mesopotamia, for it is said 
in Genesis, that, some time after the flood, they 
journeyed from the east, till they found a plain in 
the land of Shinar, in which they settled. This i 
surely implies that they came from a very distant i 
country to the eastward of Shinar, The region } 
about Tuckt-Suleiman is the native country of the $ 

-olive tree, and I believe the only one in the world. 
There are immense forests of it on the high grounds ; 
for it does not grow in plains. From the saplings, | 
the inhabitants make walking sticks, and its wood is i 
used for fuel all over the country; and, as PLINY 


justly Si 
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justly observes, the olive tree in the western parts 
of India, is sterile, at) least its truit is useless, like 
that of the Oleaster. According to FENESTALEA, 
an ancient author cited by PLiny,* there were no 
olive trees in Spain, Italy or Africa in the time of 
Tarquin the eldest. Before the time of Hesion, it 
had been introduced into Greece : but it took a long 
time before it was reconciled to the climate, and its 
cultivation properly understood : for Hesron says, 
that, whoever pianted an olive tree, never lived to eat 
of its fruit. ‘Lhe olive tree never was a native of 
Armenia; and the passage of Srrago, cited in sup- 
port of this opinion, implies only, that it was culti- 
vated with success in that country, But let us re- 
turn to Saarma and his disciple Sarasara, the le- 
gends concerning whom are to be found in the Bud- 
dha-dharma-chadrya-Sindhuh. 


“ Tue chief of the followers of BuppHa is endow- 
“ed with knowledge : great are hisriches and power. 
“ He shewed mercy to the living creation; and in- 
“ structed them all in their respective duties : he was 
“ deeply skilled in the ‘Sastras. He is the abode of 
** human and divine knowledge, which he imparts to 
“ all, He, whose name is Sama, is the chief of 
“living beings: he gives an increase of pleasure to 
“ every body: he travels over the whole world, in- 
“ structing every one in their respective duties. Once 
“ he went north east, then turning toward the north- 
“ west, he arrived at the Azmdnt mountains. There 
“ he saw a variegated hill: it was beautiful: there 
* were numerous springs: all sorts of animals and 
“ chirping birds. In this forest, he, whose name is 
“ Saama-Mana-Munt, began to perform Tapa- 
« sya: for he saw that the country was Tapobhumi, 


‘« (and fit for the performance of religious rites.) 


* PLINY B 12 C. 6. 
243 Vere, 
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“ Here, says he, I shall soon obtain the end of my | 


“Tapasya. Jine'swara, the god of gods, was A __ 
** pleased : he granted his boon: Jinz’swara, who 

“is Buacavay, for the good of mankind, granted 

“ his boon: from daya (mercy) comes ardra (soft- 

& ness of heart:) to do good to all men you were | $ 
“ born! Before this he was famed as a good ' 
© man; but when he had obtained his boon !* As 

“ he lived in an uninhabited forest, pilgrims 

“ suffered much: through the efficacy of his 74- 

“ pasya, he built a town, which he called Vémé- 


* yan: it was vámá (beautiful), hence it was call- aug 
“ed Vdméyan. Wood, grain, and grass, were in x | 
“plenty. He placed beautiful flags on all the gates 
* and posterns. He made also beautiful (chetwara) 4 


“ squares, where grain and wealth were displayed. 
“ He called in the four great tribes : gold and jewels 
“ abounded in their houses. In one house were of- 
“ten seen an hundred women, shining with gold and 
“ precious stones: here the drum beat: there: they 
“ danced : every body was pleased. From the noise 
“ in every street, in every house, it seemed as if the 
“whole town spoke. In every house there were 
“ constantly feasts and rejoicings: it was like the 
“town of the gods. Smama instructed them all in 
* their respective duties. In this city men and wo- 
“men follow the religion of Buppwa, and nobody 
“says there, why do you worship Buppua ? SRAMA 
* having thus obtained the object of his wishes, 
“ withdrew to an adjacent hill, where he erected a 
“ beautiful and strong building for his residence. He 
“kept his internal indris, or senses, under subjec- | 
“tion; hence he was called Sunama. He is con- 3 
“ stantly performing the Yoga : upon a hill fit for 
“such performance, he seated himself: there re- 
“ sides the chief of the forms of Buppua.” This hill 
“ is now called Ghulghuleh. 


eee 


y 


Baral e ae com 
f So it isin the original : but it is understood, that, after he had ob - 

tained his boon, he was considered as a superior being. y 
J 4 . a 


© THERE 


| 
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J E THERE is another image-like resemblance of 
2 HAMA-SHARMA in his disciple : he is constantly 
r performing Tapasya : he studies daya (mercy), | 
3 ae observes most rigidly the dictates of justice, 
aif e waited with most scrupulous obedience on 
5 HAMA, his spiritual guide. Lust had no power 
5 i him : in. him were united human and divine 
ja nowledge: he became Paranishta (he dwelled 
pe god) and great were the powers of his under- 
x standing, Eor ten years he made Tapasya, during 
which he left off eating and drinking : he felt no 
b “ uneasiness on that account: he lived upon the 
“ winds : thus he kept up the efficacy of his religi- 
“ous austerities. He is a great penitent; con- 
“stantly thinking on the deity. He did not make 
“ Dambha, that is to say, he did not perform religi- 
“ous acts for the sake of worldly praise. Thus he 
“made a most rigorous Tapasya. Then Jina-wa- 
“Ra (or the lord of the forms of Jina) was pleased : 
“ Jrna-peva said ; why are you making Yapasya ? 
“ What is your wish? You have made a most rigo- 
“ rous Tapasya, even to the peril of your life : get 
“up, get up: it shall be well with you: ask your 
“boon? Rasara, such was his name, said, to 
“ day have I obtained the fruit of my labours: I 
“ have seen you: I have seen you! This is all I 
“ wanted : what is the rest to me! This was my 
“ only object and desire. I was like a poor man, 
“ who is oppressed ; but on my complaining to you 
“ I have obtained redress: be merciful. Jrna said 
“ your heart is like a beetle,* who constantly sticks 
“to me: your name before was Rasara (he who 
“delights in the honied juice (Rusa of flowers : 
“ now it shall be Sa-Rasata (who delights much 
“in it). All the world shall call you Sa-Rasara : 


an 


s 


* In Sanscrit Blranga ; in Greek Bruchos and Brucos; hence Sa- 
rasala is called, Biranga; and Brongus by Nonnus. 
FEN 2LA4 ask 
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“ask your boon. The Muni said he was nispraha { 
“he wanted nothing : only give me the end of my — 
“ Tapasya : that I may go unmolested through the 
“three worlds, and see you every where ; let me 
“also retain the efficacy of my Tapasya. O chief 
“ of the forms of Jrna, this is my boon. Jina-va- 
“RA who ts Iswara, granted it, and disappeared. 
“The son of the Raja kept up the efficacy of his 
“ Tapasya; and thus became Avythataswairagali 
“he went every where unmolested: he became Sg- 
“ madraca; friends or foes, men and women were 
“the same to him. Such was his Tapasya, that he D j 
“ even surpassed his Guru SHAMA ; who, seemingly, a 
“ became Spardhd, saying why do you wish to sur- 

“ pass me. He endeavoured to spoil his Tapasya, 

“ and to corrupt his heart: but in vain. Still he 

“ waited on him with humility, without answering, 

“ without complaining. When SHAMA saw this, he 

“ said with astonishment: he is a good man (Séd- 

“ hu): his name then shall be Sédhu. Thus he 

“ obtained a boon from his spiritual guide. Sa-Ra- 

“ sa’La Is constantly making Tapasya thinking on 
 JINESWaARA, 


FE 


a Who is he, whom all the world call Sa-Rasa”- 
“ LA? You are the chief of the Fates : relate the 
“whole to mé. Who was he before? Why did S 


“he come into this forest ? W hy is he making Ta- 
“ pasya ? Be exalted and relate the whole to me. 
“ The chief of the Fatis said: he is the king of 
“the country of Calinga. We had forsaken the 
“paths of righteousness, and dwelt among women, 
“he was proud and his heart was fixed on them. 
s He was like the Sarasa*, like the beetle, who de- 
“ lights on the honied Juice (Rasa) of flowers : hence 
“ he was called Rasa‘ta. Once ina former state, 


* A bird of the crane kind. 


« he x E 


? 
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“he performed a most meritorious action ; which 
“ proved afterwards of great service to him. Some 
“private business having brought him to Mat huré 5 
“his friends prevailed on him to perform the usual 
“ ablutions: he gaye alms also. His heart was puri- 
: “fied from guilt, and his iniquity removed. At that 


ys 


“ time the chief of the Munis of Jina (Sama) came 
“to Mat hurá, and shewed to him the path to rec- 
ie “titude. He treasured up every word : acknow- 
“ ledging the truth, he was irradiated. From that 
i x s moment he held for nothing his crown, his wife, 
> “his children, and his Wealth. He disposed of his 
“ effects among the Fatis, and having resigned his 
“ crown to his son, and recommended his wife to 
“him, he’ withdrew to the forests. There he made 
“ Tapasya, thinking on Jinavara. Thus I ‘have 
“ related the whole to you.” 


By Calinga, the Pauranies understand the sea 
| coasts at the summit of the bay of Bengal, from point 
| Godaveri to cape Negrats. It is divided into three 

parts. Calinga proper, which extends from point 
Godaveri to the western branch of the Ganges ; the 
e inhabitants of the country are called Colingee by 
'ÆLIAN and Prrny. Madhya-Calinga or middle 
Calinga is in the Delta of the Ganges, and is cor- 
> i ruptly called Modo-Galinca by Puiny. Moga-Ca- 
linga extends from the eastern branch of the Ganges 
to cape Negrazs in the country of the Misas or 
Mugs: this is obviously the Macco-Calinge of Prr- 
NY. Calinga implies a country abounding with 
creeks and is equally applicable to the sea shore 

about the mouths of the /nraus, 


SHAMA, and his disciple Sa-Rasa’La, are perhaps 
the same, who are called Sam and ZAL-ZER or SAL 
the white in Persian romances : certain it is that 
they lived in that country. The father of Sam was 

4 ; NeRrIMAN, 
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Neriman, which if a Sanscrit appellation, is very 
applicable to Noan : nere signifies a wave in Per- 
sian, and nara water in Sanscrit. Sam may be the 
same with Stamzc the son of Key-Umursu; for 
Suarma and SHarmMaca, SHAMA, and SAMCA are 
various appellations of the patriarch Saem. As to 
Krx-UmuRsH or king Umursu, it is a denomina- 
tion given equally to Anam aad Noan in Persian 
romances, and with great propriety, for UmarsHa 
in Sanscrit signifies the lord of Uma, the female 
power of. nature and the earth. In that section of 
the Scanda-purdna called the Timachel-c handa, it is 
said that Buppua the ninth Avatára of Visunu ap- 
peared in the characters of Suama or SHEM; by 


_ which we must understand, according to the learned, 


that Saarma an incarnation of Visenu reappeared 
as Buppua. Indeed the character of SHARMA is 
well preserved throughout : for this famous patriarch 
is representtd of a most benevolent and mild dispo- 
sition, with a very weak constitution. When Bup- 
DUA Was seven years above eight old, he was invest- 
ed with the sacerdotal cord. He went immediately 
to Vdmigram or Vémtyam in order to defeat the 
schemes of the Daityas, who were assembled in its 
vicinity, to perform solemn sacrifices and the most rigid 
acts of devotion in order to obtain the dominion of 
the world.  Vémtyan is declared to have been at 
that time a most magnificent city. There the gods 
and many holy men were assembled in order to pay 
their respects to Visuu and implore his assistance 
against the Datlyas. Buppua in the shape of a 
Sannydsi presented himself to them, and was kindly 
received : he then told them, that every sacrifice of 
an animal was an abomination, and that even ablu- 
tions were wicked, because smail insects might be 
killed by bathing. Such was his eloquence, that the 
Daityas wept bitterly, abandoned all thoughts of sa- 
erifice and ablution, and thereby were frustrated in 

ž NET 


a 


oa 
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a their scheme of attaining the dominion of the world. 
A After this memorable victory, great rejoicings were 
made throughout the whole town of Bémtyan : for 
the Bauddhists insist that the religion of Buppra 
existed from the beginning, 


n 


ing a few remarks on the supposed prohibition, im- 
posed on every good Hindu from crossing the Zy- 
dus ; in order to obviate some objections lately start- 
ed, against the possibility of their being acquainted 
with the most. ancient transactions in the western 
parts of the world. This prohibition is certainly 
very ancient : for it is mentioned by Dioporus the 
Sicilian ; who says, that king SrAUROBATES, in 
Sanscrit STHA'WARA-PATI was prevented by the 
soothsayers, in consequence of certain prodigies, 
from crossing the Indus. 


I canyor better conclude this essay than by mak- 


b | 


BEFORE we proceed, it is proper to ascertain, what 
part of the Zndus is properly called Altaca or the for- 
bidden. From the unanimous report of the natives 
of that country, either Windus or Musulmans, learned 

* as well as simple, I am fully satisfied that the Landhi- 
Sindh, which rises from a lake in the vicinity of Bá- 
méyan, and falls into the Sindh aboved ttaca-Varanesa 
or Atlock-Benares is the real Attock or forbidden river: 
this property however it communicates to the greater 
Sindh from the place of their confluence down to the - 
sea. The Indus is called Sindhuh or Sindhus in San- 
scrit, Ab-Sind or water of Sind by Persian authors : 
but in the Pastoo language it is called Abai-Sin or 
father Sin. The waters of the Landhi-Sin, or lesser 
Sind, are remarkable for their limpidity: and being 
very deep, it gives them a dark azure appearance ; 
whilst the waters of thedbai-Sin,are turbid : and above 

{or-Bélah or the black Bélah* toward Der-bend and 


* Tor-Bela or Tor-Belam, thus called from the banks of black sand ` 
F, Bawersa 
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Bawersa they are of a milk white colour, from the im- 
mense banks of chalk in its bed. Bawersa called also 
Bawersa-daand Bawersa-di, is the Barisadis of the his- 
torians of ALExANDER*. Below Tor-Bélah or Tor-bé- 
am, and its black sands, the waters of the Sindare black- 
ish, between the bigh mountains about Attock and 
the fort of Nzlab, the gloom encreases much their 
black appearance. The Landi-Sin from the dark 
azure appearance of its waters is with great propriety 
called the Nil-ab : the inhabitants know of no other 
river distinguished by that epithet. They seldom, 
however, make use of it. . At Goorband, it is called 
the Goor-band river ; near Baran; the Baran river. 
Near Palanghur, the Pleygrium of Srraso, in the 
district of Cameh, it is called Cameh river. Gorydalis, 
mentioned bySrrazo near the pass of Kheibar is cal- 
led now Gurdyéli, and Gurdeh: and Bando-Béna, is 
the band or dam of Béna or Beyanah, or rather it im- 
plies Béyanah' near the band or dam, which, I sup- 
pose to be the royal wall in the country of Opianeh 
mentioned by STEPHANUS of Byzantium: it is near 
Peishour. 


ANCIENT geographers were as much perplexed 
as the moderns, with regard to the rivers, to the west- 
ward of the Jndus The Choaspes, and the Cophes, 

-are represented as two distinct rivers : but I suspect b 
that, like the river in Arachosia, the same river was 


in its vicinity: there probably ALEXANDER crossed the Indas. 
„Ac-Belam or Ec-Bolima was probably near Hazru, about half way 
between Tor-Belam and the fort of Attock, there are many banks of 
white chalk; from which, if was probably called 4c-Belam, or the 
white Belam. ; 

: w Bawersadi is a derivative forn, from Bawersa, according to the 
idiom of the dialect of the Panjab, in which, as well as all over Ju- 
dia, derivative forms are used in the room of the primitive: thus 
we say Bengal for Banga: thus the town of Nahusha or Nysa, is 
called Nisha-dapuram for Nisha-furam or Nisha-fur, in a fragment 
cited by Sig. Bayer. 


called | x 
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called by two different names. The Choaspes has 
been also mistaken for the Cous of Proremy, which. 
last comes from the country of Cash-ghar. 


Tue appellation of Cophes, as we have seen before, 
is derived from the words Gopa or Gopha: and, 
though never used by the natives, yet, they assert, 
that this river passes, through an immense Gapin the 
mountains of Béméyan, or in Sanscrit through a large 
Gopa or Gopha, from which the English words Gap, 
to Gape, and in German Gaffen are probably derived. 
Tradition is now silent with respect to the appellation 
of Choaspes : but we read in Ctesias of certain ani- 
mals in this river, somewhat in the shape of river 
horses. This author calls it Gailas; and it is the 
same with the Geudis or Geuthis of Nonnus; for 

AccHus crossed this river in his way from Nicea, or 
Cabul, to the place of abode of the benevolent and 
hospitable Broneus among the Samach’hes of Bá- 
méyan. On the bank of this river was the town of 
Alybe or Alyben in the oblique case * which is called 
to this day Elben and sometimes Elybend. It is at 
the foot of the mountains, near the entrance of a pass 


e leading to Bémtyan. 


Tue Gaitas and Geuthis being the same river with 
the Cophes, I strongly suspected that the two former 
appellations are corrupted from the latter, Of this ` 
we have a remarkable instance in the Greek and Latin 
languages. The words Cepa and Cepe in Latin or 
Gaipia, Gaiphu or Gephu, in old Greek, are pro- 
nounced and written in the more modern Géthua and 
Getia. Thus the tree called Téa in India and also 
by Arrian, is written Tala by Priny: thus the 
word Paulus is pronounced Yaulus in the countries 
bordering on the Nile : and the materials from which 


* Nonn. Dionys. lib. 17. v. 33; &e. 
Nonnus 
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Nonnus compiled his Dionysiacs were originally oe 
written in these countries; of which Nonnvs himself j ? 
Was a native. 


Tue Hiy-mend which has its source in the same 
Jake with the Landhi-Sin, and flows toward Persia, 
is called also Aitock, so that it seems, that the whole 
country between the Hermend and Indus, was-equally up 
Altaca or forbidden. I have not been able yet to 
discover the origin of this prohibition: but I believe 
it extended at first to civil purposes only. In this A 
manner the J7ara-Modren in China is called Attock a; 
by Hindu pilgrims, who do not consider it, in the 
least, as a religious prohibition = this civil prohibition 
is very ancient for it is recorded by Priny*. The e. 
Máha-nadi near Cuttack is also called Altock, but T 
this prohibition is very little regarded. $ 


Is that dreadful war which we mentioned in our _ i 
former essay + between the Lingancitas and Yonijas y 
or Favanas: the former stood their ground pretty 4 : 
well at first: but were in the end defeated and K, 
shamefully routed in the battle, through the éfficacy j 
of the sacred Foni, MAHADEVA enraged, was going ° D: 
to destroy them with the fire of his eye: but Parr- AE 
VATI interposed, and to appease him made use of C, 
the same artifice, the old woman called BAvgo, did to ş S 
put Ceres in good humour, and shewed him the ° | 
Prototype ‘of the. Lotos. MAHADEVA smiled and 3. 
relented ; but on the condition only that they should i 
Instantly leave the country. Whether this legend i 
allude to a real war between the worshippers of the : 
Linga and Yoni, or be a mere physiological allegory é 
I cannot determine : be this as it may, the Yavanas 
withdrew to the countries between the Indus, and j 
the Hirmend, and the Landhi-Sin or Nilab: every - Eo 


* Lib. 6, c. 22, + Asiatick Researches, vol. 3. p. 362. 
i inter- ¥ 
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‘intercourse was forbidden on all sides: thus in my 

A humble opinion, these three rivers were deno- 

minated Attaca or forbidden. The Favans it 

seems were expelled afterwards with their chief 

De‘o-ca’L-yuN by Crisuna, and his brother Bara 

or Baras, the Zndian Hercurezs, called also Bz- 

Lus. ‘This I suppose was the Bactrian war alluded 

to by Nonnus in his Dionystacs. It was then that, 

Indian Hercures besieged in vain.the famous fort 

h of dornos called: also Avernus on the banks of the 

„Indus. It has preserved its ancient name to this day 
ft rl being called Varanas or Benares: it is more genet 

i rally known by the name of 4ttock. It was surveyed 

q some years ago by my friend Mirza Mocut Bee, 


k. and his description of that famous place, answers 
N ) minutely, to that given by the historians of ALEx- 
À ANDER, Of the fortified rock of Aornos*. 


THERE. are four rivers, which were: once much 
dreaded by a religious people according to the follow- 
i- ing text: 

h Carmandsd jala sparshdt ; Caratoyd-vagahandt : 
a Gandact bahutaranat: Sindho parégamattatha. 


© Evam carma Dwija curvan punah Sanscdram arkati. 
A- By which it is forbidden even to touch the waters 
+) 7 : y z . 
Tee of the Carmandsd, to bathe in the Caratoyé (a river 
in in Bengal called Curratya in the maps), to swim in 
i the Gandaci, and to cross the Jndus. The inhabi- 
B tants of the countries on the banks of these rivers, 
j. 


claim however, an exemption, which is admitted by 
; the rest of the Findus: and on the banks of the 
na ` Carmanásá live many Bráhmens who daily perform 
d their ablutions in it, and drink of its waters; 
™ and to my knowledge they are not considered as 
defiled in the least: on the contrary they are in ge- 


* To the north north east of Attock-Benares, about eighteen miles 
aes distant, is the town of Bazar near the western banks of the Indus ; 
a Ss it is the Bazira of the historians of ALEXANDER. 
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| neral highly respected at Bezares. The prohibition ee 

with respect to the three other rivers, has never been A 
much attended to; but their aversion to the Carma- 
násá is now as great as ever: by the contact alone 
of its baneful waters, pilgrims suppose that they lose 
the fruit and efficacy of all their religious austerities 
and pilgrimages :-and they always cross it with the 
utmost caution. With respect to the Zndus, my 
learned friends here agree, that the sin, if any, consists 
only in crossing the river: and that it by no means 
implies any prohibition to go and remain in the 
countries beyond it. Besides you may easily go to 
Bámíyan without crossing any of the forbidden 
rivers, by crossing the Zzdus above its confluence 
with the dé¢aca: for in all the prohibitary laws, you 
may safely adhere to the Jatter. They informed me 
also that in the time of Aczar, who greatly favoured 


sis Slt Dia 


A 


the Hindus, the numerous bands of Rajpoots in his Å 
service, having been ordered to cross the Indus to ( 
chastise some refractory Patian tribes, they inform- 
ed him, that they were forbidden to cross this river. { 


The emperor wrote to them, that the earth and its 
rivers were the lord’s, and that the prohibition was y E 
of course more in their heads, than consistent withe 

reason: however if they conceived ix their hearts 

that it was improper to cross, by all means to abstain \ 
from it. On the receipt of this letter, the Rajpoots, b A 
with the Bréhmens who accompanied them, crossed yi 
the 4tfock immediately. TEP] 


á Tue numerous Bréhmens who live in fran, cross 

it daily, without any scruple whatever, as well as 

those of Multan, and other adjacent countries. Those 

of Multan jocularly say, that, as the true bed of the river 

is not ascertained, they may cross it with impunity. 

The truth is that the Zndus ran formerly a great way = 
to the westward of its present channel, through the ji 
Nulla-Sancár, which branches out of the Jndus be- 


low k a 


` ` oan 
; i 
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low Dérd-Ismithil, Mirza-Mocut-Bec surveyed 
it some years ago as far as the parallel of Mulian, 
where his survey ended. But he was informed, that 
itran a great way to the south in a direction almost 
parallel to the Zndus, with which it communicates 
occasionally through the various branches. The Nulla- 
Sdncdéra being the old bed of the Indus is of course 
considered as thetrue boundary of Zndostan, and.was 
admitted as such in the treaty of peace between Na- 
Dir-Sita‘” and the emperor of India. This dere- 
liction happened before “ALEXANDER’s time, as it 


was recorded by AristoguLus, according to 
STRABO. 


I canvor help taking notice of a curious obser- 
yation made by a learned Bréhmen, that whosoever 
prohibited the crossing of the Attock, meant ‘only 
that no body making use of the usual modes known 
at that time, should presume to cross it: but if he 
could leap over it, or cross it in a balloon, or astride 
a wild goose, or any other bird, which may be effect- 
ed through magick, there could be no harm what- 
ever. This strange idea brought to my recollection 
e whimsical story of the Musulmans who inhabited 
the country of Sind or Tata: they fancy ALEXANDER 
by magical art conveyed his whole army oyer the 
Indus, every man of his riding astride a wild ` goose. 
ALEXANDER was pretty successful in Jndia, they 
conceive that this would not have been the casé if he 
had crossed the Zndus either in boats of byswimming; 
and the most obvious method he could adopt, in their 
opinion, was to convey his soldiers in the above 
manner. ; 


Wauew the unfortunate Racuu-Na’ru-Ra‘yA or 
Racosa, sent two Bréhmens as embassadors to 
England, they went by sea as far as Suez, but they 
came back by the way of Persia, and of course 

VOL. VI, 2M : crossed 
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crossed the Zndus) On their return they were treat- ) 


ed as outcasts; because they conceived it hardly a 


possible for them to travel through countries inha- 
bited by Aflec’h’has or impure tribes, and live ac- 
cording to the rules laid down in their sacred books: 
it was also alledged, that they had crossed the Alfaca. 
Numerous meetings were held in consequence of this, 
and learned Bréhmens were convened from all parts. 
The influence and authority of Racuu-Na/tH-RA YA 
could not save his embassadors. However the holy 
assembly decreed, that in consideration of their uni- 
versal good character, and of the motive of their 
travelling to distant countries, which was solely to 
promote the good of their country, they might be rege- 


‘Aerated and have the sacerdotal ordination renewed. 


For the purpose of regeneration, it is directed to make 
an image of pure gold of the female power of nature ; 
in the shape either of a woman or of a cow. In this 
statue the person to be regenerated is enclosed and 
dragged through the usual channel.. As a statue 
of purée gold and of proper dimensions would be too 
expensive, it is sufficient to make an image of the 


sacred Yoni, through which the person to be rege- 


nerated is to pass. RAcuu-Na’tH-Ra’‘ya had one 
made.of pure gold and of proper dimensions: 
his embassadors were regenerated, and the usual ce- 
remonies of ordination having been performed, and 
immense presents bestowed on the Bréhmens, they 
were re-admitted into the communion of the faithful. 
The two culprits made a verv able defence, and had 
it not been for some irregularities at Jedda, where 
water is brought from a place about ten or twelve 
miles distant: it is the general opinion, that they 
would have been acquitted: for they were men.of 
unexceptionable character, and of course they: were 
to be judged in great measure from their own depo- 
sition, and declaration of all circumstances. In vain 
they pleaded necessity, and referred to the conduct 


of 
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of Visvamirra and other. holy men as a precedent 
in such circumstances. It was answered, that such 
cases were inadmissible as precedents in the present 


age. 


No such prohibition however, is mentioned in the 
Purdnas, or in any of their sacred books of great an- 
tiquity. On the contrary, we see in the Purénas 
many holy men constantly crossing the Zndus, and 
going even as far as the sacred ifles in the west. There 
are Bréhmens to this day, and Hindus of all denomi- 
nations crossing the Zydus to visit the holy places in 
the west: but these. persons have renounced the 
world, and retain but few practices of their classes. 
Though highly respected, yet no body presumes to 
eat, or communicate with them; but they go in crowds 
to receive their blessing. We have mentioned before, 
that Bréhmens, and other Hindus, living in the coun- 
tries, on either side of the Hindus claim an exemp- 
tion from all ecclesiastical censure, on that account; 
and though in general they are not much respected 
at Benares; yet their claim is admitted as good, and 
valid. 


2M2 ; ON 
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XIII. 


ON THE ANTIQUITY 
THE SURYA’ SIDDHANTA, 
AND 


The Formation of the ‘Astronomical Cycles theretr 
3 contained. 


BY MR. J. BENTLEY. 


i. Jpeg Suryd Siddhánta is generally believed to 

- be the most ancient astronomical treatise the 
Hindus have, and according to their notions is sup- 
posed to have been received through divine revela- 
tion at the close of the Satya yug, of the 28th Maha 
yug, of the 7th Manwantara: that is about 2164899 
years ago. - 


2. Tuar the Hindus are an ancient people is ge- 
nerally allowed, and proved beyond a doubt by his- 
torical evidence; but that they are possessed of - 
astronomical works, of such stupendous antiquity, 
as the Surydé Siddhdnta is pretended to be, is a cir- 

_ cumstance not warranted by the strictest investi- 
gation. : 


3. Severat of the learned have written on the 
laws, manners, customs, &c. of the Hindus, but it 
1s only within a few years past, I believe, that at- 
tempts have been made to investigate, through the 
medium of their astronomical works, &c. the truth 
or falsehood of their pretensions to the high and mon- 
strous antiquity they assume to themselyes above all 

: 4 


other 
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id other nations. M. BartLy, in the year 1787, pub- 

-> lished at Paris, a whole quarto volume on the subject 

of the Jndian astronomy; and Mr. PLAYFAIR, in 

the year 1789: published a paper on the same sub- 

ject in the Edinburgh transactions. The principles, 

however, of the Mindu systems of astronomy, being 

unknown to these gentlemen, and differing widely 

in many respects from that of the Europeans, the. 

conclusions drawn by them respecting the antiquity 
of the several astronomical tables mentioned by 

* Mr. Bartzy, appear now to be altogether unfound- 

aN ed. Indeed, the materials which Mr. Battity had 

collected *, were insufficient to enable him to form a 

just idea of the principles of the Hindu systems, 

which being mostly artificial, his method of investiga- 

tion (from the quantity of the mean annual motions, 

&c, of the planets, though otherwise perfectly just) 

became altogether inapplicable ; so much so, that the 

tables of Z7ivalore, which he had supposed were as 

old as the commencement of the present Cali yug, 

at least, were actually written and dated about the 

year 4383 of the Cali yug, or 516 years ago; and 

the mean annual motions of the planets given in that 

* work, were on the principles of the Hindu astronomy, 

calculated to give the positions of the planets in the 

p heavens at that time, as near at least, as the author 

` could determine by observation. However, in order 

to do away these delusions, I shall, before I proceed 

to the investigation of the antiquity of the Suryé 

Stddhdnta, explain, in as simple a manner as possible, 

the principles upon which the Hindu systems are 
founded, and the manner in which they are formed. 


Ne S 


4. In the first place it is necessary to observe, that 
in most of the Mindu systems, certain points of time 


* 1. Tables from Trivalre, dated in 1413 Saka. 2. Tables 
from Chrisnaboram. 3. Tables from Narsifioor, dated 1491 Saka, 

Ši y 4, Tables from Siam. E 
i 2M3 back, 
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back, are fixed on as epochs, at which the planets - 
are assumed to fall into a line of mean conjunction 
with the Sun, in the beginning of Aries. From the 
points of time, so assumed as epochs, the Mindu 
astronomer carries on his calculations, as if they had 
been settled so by actual observation; and deter- 
mines the mean annual motions, which he mustemploy 
in his system, from thence, as will give the positions 
of the planets in his own time; as near as he is able 
to determine the same by observation. ` f 


5. In fixing on these epochs, the first Mindu 
astronomers took the precaution to throw them so 
far back into antiquity, that the difference between 
the assumed, and real places of the planets, whatever 
they might be at that time, would, when divided by | 
the number of years expired from thence, in a man- | 
ner vanish; or at least become too inconsiderable, a 
to affect the mean annual motions of the planets, ` 
deduced from thence’ for several years. For, it is { 
easy to perceive, that a point of time, may be fixed f 
on so far back, that the mean annual motions of the 
planets to be from thence deduced, (upon a šupposi- 
tion of their being then in a line of mean conjunction © 
in the beginning of Aries) shall give the real positions F 
of the planets at present, agreeing with observations: j La 
and yet, the mean annual motions, so deduced, shall bon 
not differ from the real mean annual motions, aboye 
any assignable quantity, however 4mall, 


6. For, let an epoch of mean conjunction, be 
assumed at only the distance of 648000 years ago ; 
without troubling ourselves at all with the real posi- 
tions of the planets at that time, (which it would be 
impossible to know) now since the greatest possible i 
difference that can ever happen, at any proposed q 
time between the assumed, and real place of a planet, 1 


cannot 4 f 
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cannot exceed six signs; if we divide this quantity, 
by the number of years supposed now expired, we 
shall have == Os 0° 0’ 0’,1, or one tenth of a se- 
cond, for the greatest possible difference -that could 
arise between the real mean annual motions of the 
planets as determined by European astronomers, and 
those which it would be necessary to employ, 
reckoning from the epoch thus assumed, as would 
give the positions of the planets at present, with the 
same degree of accuracy, as the most modern of 
European tables, 


7. Ir must therefore appear obvious, that the 
further back an epoch of mean conjunction is as- 
sumed, the nearer should the annual motions to be 
thence adduced, agree with the real mean annual 
motions, determined from actual observations: And 
on the contrary, the nearer such epoch is assumed to 
our own time, the greater the difference will be; 
unless a point of time is found by computation, at 
which the planets were either in a line of mean con- 
junction, or so near, that the difference, when divided 
among the years expired, would not sensibly affect 
the mean annual motions to be thence derived: but , 
in this case, it is necessary that the Sun and Moon, 
should be in a line of mean conjunction at the as- 
sumed epoch: or at least very nearly so, in propor- 
tion to the distance of time back ; for otherwise, the 


computed times of conjunctions, oppositions, and 


eclipses, of these luminaries, would not agree with 
observation, for any considerable number of years. 


8. Upon this principle, the epoch now commonly 
called the commencement of the Cal yug, appears 
to have been fixed on, by Varana and some other 
‘Hindu astronomers since his time: for, though the 
planets were not then actually in a line of mean 
s IM$ conjunction, 
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f 

i . ° 

| conjunction, yet, the differences between their re- 
spective positions, and that which was assumed, when 
divided among the years expired from that epoch, 
to the time of Varana, were considered as too 
small, to cause any considerable difference between 
the real mean annual motions, and those which it 7 
would be necessary to assume, so as to give the po- i 
sitions of the planets at that time, or even to cause ; 
any sensible error in their computed places deduced 
from thence for many years. 


9. Bur, in order to make this still plainer, let us A, 
suppose, that a Mindu astronomer now starts up, 
possessed of instruments and other means, whereby 
he is sable to determine the real positions of the 
planets at present; and that he is desirous of forming 
acomplete new system, upon the principles of his 
predecessors; that is to say, assuming a mean con- 
Junction of the planets, at the commencement of the 
Cali yug, what must be the. mean annual motions, 
necessary to be given in such system, so as to bring 
out the longitudes of the planets agreeing with ob- 
servations; or their positions in the heavens, ag 
deduced from European tables. 


10. Ler the planets be supposed to have been in - 

_ a line of mean conjunction, in the beginning of Aries, ” 
atthe commencement of the Cali yug : that is to say, 
at the instant of midnight, between Thursday the 
17th, and Fridäy the 18th February O.S. in the 
year of the Julian period 1612, on the meridian of 
Lanka*: or about 75° 50’ east of Greenwich : and 
let the time at which the mean longitudes of the 
planets, are to be determined as from observation, 


2) The Hindus suppose that Zanka lies in the same meridian with 
‘ gein in the Mharatta dominions, the longitude of which has been 
determined’ from 2 great number of observations made by Dr, 
Hunter to be 75° 50’ east of Greenwich, ` - E 
be % 
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f ye be the end of the year 4900 of the Cali Yug, at the 
ri i instant the Sun is supposed to be entering Aries, in 
| the Hindu sphere according to mean motions. 


11. Now from the commencement of the Cali 
; ` IUS, to the end of the year 4900, by the Suryá Sidd- 
húnta, is 1789767 days 544°. 24' 90’, corresponding 
to the 12th April 1799, at 45! 44” past nine P. M. 
on the meridian of Lanka, or 51' 40" past four P. M, 
on the meridian of Paris. The mean longitude of 
the Sun, Moon, and planets, at that instant, according 
b to M. De pa Lanpe’s tables of 1792, will be as. 
follows : 


EUROPEAN SPHERE. 


SUN oe O 20O, 28755 
Moon t= Mea O 9,3 
Mercury -2% 5-2" 33 00) oN 
Venus is csi onan = MOM Onan Ge aie 
Miar et a 8S A OA 
Jupiteren as ce ass roe 58 oT 
Satun - 5 - - - 3 24 16 56,1 


° - 19. Tue mean longitude of the Sun at that instant 


_ In the Hindu sphere is= 0s. 0° O' 0’, because he is 
4 supposed just entering Aries, according to mean mo- 
tions: but ‘his mean longitude is the European 
sphere, being then = Os. 20° 52’ 28”,5, the differ- 
ence between the spheres at that moment, becomes 
equal to that quantity ; which must therefore be de- 
ducted from the mean longitudes above determined, 
and we have the relative positions of the Sun, Moon, 

and planets, in the £{indu sphere as follows; 


eg l Hinne 
y 
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Hinou SPHERE, À 

f Sun’s mean longitude, - - - Os. 0° O O” > 
| Moon’s Chin 286. a sp §} 2:2 40,8 f 
| Mercury’s ditto, .- - - - 3 1 50 13,5 y 
a REDUSS ao a e = 5. 9D 3 13 45,5 é 
Mars’s anion SS E E mys) ILI 5 
Jupiters ditto, .- - - - 1 9 5 83,6 
Saturn’s ditto, ==) - = 18 S$ 24 2NG | 
13. THe mean longitude of the Sun, Moon, and | 
planets, in the Mindu sphere, at the end of the year | 
4900 of the Cali yug, being thus determined, we A | 
must now find the quantities of the mean annual mo- : | 


tions, that will just give these positions, reckoning | 
from the commencement of the Cali yug, as an epoch q 
of assumed mean conjunction. 


14. Tar length of the Hindu year, according to 
the Surydé Séddidnta, is 565 days 15% 31’ 31” 24”, 
in which time the Sun is supposed to make one com- 
plete revolution in his orbit. The mean motions of 
the Sun; Moon, and planets, in that space of time by 
Dz ta Lannz’s tables, are as follows: 


European SPHERE. 
Sun = 5) > = 17, Os. 09 0" 584 407,96 
Moon --~- + 13 4 719-47 39 17,03 g 
Mercury - - 4 1 24.46 35 36,9 
Wen tse =i -7 i ease. 19 22 18,4 
Mark iy oti Ona Comma’ KOK a N, 49,3 
5 opiten ei o9 onan O 21 49 9,2 
Samm ---"-~. © 0. o 14 8 0,9. 


15. THuse motions being reduced to the Hindu 
sphere, by deducting the: difference between the 
spheres at the end of one complete Mindu year= 
58” 40",26; we shall have their respective mean 
annual motions in the indu sphere, as follows: 


Hino © 
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f 4 d Hinpu SPHERE. 
i ` Soe e 177), 00 100 S A OL ae 
Wieomt HSS 6 il 3 4.12 46 40 36,78 
y IMGs Barwa 4) OE 56,6 
k Venus; > -e a Tange nos 38,1 
} Mars seamen 0.6.11 24 19) 9 
Jupiter ~ -'- O 1 0 20 50 29 
Satumaa e 0 0o o 99 20,6 


16. MuLrrtiırLyING these by 4900, the number 
of years expired from the assumed epoch, we obtain 
| a the Number of revolutions, &c. of each planet in that 

space of Time; from which rejecting the fractional 
parts of a revolution, and substituting in their stead, 
the sign, degree, &c. the planet is in, (at. the end of 
| ; the year 4900 above determined from European 
| tables) and then dividing the whole by 4900, we get 
! the mean annual motions required, as follows: 


Hinpu SPHERE. 


Sun = aa = 7. 0s. 02 012 07 OA 
Moon - - - 13 4 12 46 40 41,153 
Mercury - - 4 1 24 45 12 22,206 
Th VGNUS oe nea a el o PL AT AOE 
Mars - - - O 6 Il 24 10 15,814 
4 Jupitera- O11 «O-PS 0,411 
“Saturn - - - O O 12 12 53 55,98 


From this example, a general idea may be formed 
of the principles of the Mindu astronomy, and the 
manner of determining the mean annual motions of 
the planets at different periods, from their positions 
in the heavens being then given by observation. 


17. LF we compare the mean annual motions thus 
determined, with those deduced from Dr LA Lanpr’s 
tables, we shall find, that they differ. considerably ; 
and that the latter make the 


a : Moon’s 
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n In = \ 
o” 4”4 less. A ‘ 


Moon’s mean annual motion, 


Mercury’s ditto, - - - - 24 34,4 greater. 
Venus’s ditto, - - - - 24 2,5 less. 
Mars’s ditto, ~ -- - - 8 53,2 great. 
Jupiter’s dito ee oe 12 ~*Siiedeless: 
Saturn’s ditto, - - ~ - 15 24,7 great. 


18. From these circumstances, an European astro- 
nomer, unacquainted with the principles of the Hindu 
systems, on secing such motions given in Mindu 
tables, would be apt to be deceived by appearances, { | 
and assign a degree of antiquity to the work it never 4}. ; 
possessed ; thinking, that the author must have lived 
at that period, when according to his ideas, the quan- 
tities of the mean annual motions were the same as 
given in the book. This shews the absolute neces- 
sity of being acquainted with the principles of the | 
Hindu systems of astronomy, before we can attempt F 
_ to investigate their antiquity from the. quantity of 
the mean annual motion of a planet. For the mean 
annual motion of Jupiter above deduced, is 1s. 0° 
21’ 3”, which quantity, according to the -principles 
of the European astronomy, would refer the age of 
a book in which it was found, to a period some ` 
thousands of years back ; though, in reality it is only 
calculated to give the position of that planet at the Q 
end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug, agreeing with / 
European tables; and so of the motions of the rest 
of the planets above deduced. For, Jet the mean 
‘annual motions above deduced, be multiplied by 
4900, and we shall have 


j Sun, revolutions 4900 — Qs. Oo O ©’ 
Moon, 65501 — 3 2 2 40,8 Fs 
Mercury, o == "20345 = 3 « 1 250). 41335 AA 
Venus, —— .7965 — 2 8 13 45,5 \ 
Mars, a 2605 — 2 13° 58 11,5 | 
Jupiter, — ‘413° 1 29°. 5 :33,6 t 5 
Saturn, — J66 — 3 3 24 27,6 PE 
i which % 
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which are precisely the same as those computed from 
Dexa Lanpe’s tables for the same instant (8 12). 


19. Howsver, though the motions above assign- 
ed, give the mean Heliocentric longitudes of the 
planets perfectly correct at the end of the year 4.900 
of the Cali yug; yet, on account of the small diffe- 
rences between them, and the real mean annual 
motions, as well.as on account of the inequalities 
observed by modern astronomers in the motions of © 
some ofthe planets, they would every year after vary 
more and more from the truth, in proportion to the 
differences. This, in fact, is the case with all the 
Hindu systems of astronomy: and when the error 
becomes sensible, they either form a new system, or 
else introduce a correction to the old, which they 
term beej. 


20. Tue Hindu systems of astronomy now in use, 
may be divided into three distinct classes. First, such 
as assume a conjunction of the sun, moon, and pla- 
nets, with the nodes and apsides of their orbits, in the 
first point of Aries at beginning and end of the Calpa 
of Brouma*. Secondly, such as assume a conjunc- 
tion at.the beginning and end of the Calpa of Va- 
RAHA, with a mean conjunction at the end of certain 
cycles or periods of years. ‘Thirdly, such as assume 


* Tue Calpa of Bronma contains 4320000000 (Zindi years, 
and commenced 1972944000 years before the beginning of the 
present Cali Yug: it may have derived its name from BROHM æA 
Guerra, who may probably have been the author of it. The 
€alpa of Vara Ha consists of the same number of years, but com- 
menced 17064000 years later, and derives its name from VaraHa 
Mruatr, author of the Surya Siddhánta, Jat Karaoh, &c. The Calta 
is divided into lesser periods of years, called Manwantaras and Yugss 
the intention of which seems to be, to assist the memory in calcu- 
lating the years expired of the system: at least they answer no 


„other purpose at present. Ina valuable fragment in my possession,: 


the durations of the Calas, Mamwantaras, and Yugs, of the ancient 
Hindus, are stated totally different from those now in use, 
5 “ne 
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- noconjunction atthe beginning or end of either Calpa, ee | 
or at any other period.—To the first class, belong SESS 
the works of Brouma Gurra, the Siddhanta, Seró- ; 


moni of BYAsKER, Sc. which make no conjunc- 
tion of the planets at the commencement of the pre- 

© sent Cali yug. To the second, belong the Surya 
Siddhanta, Soma Siddhanta, Vasishta-Siddhanta, 
&c. and such as assume a mean conjunction at the 
beginning of the Cali yug only, as the Jat Karnob 
of Varana, the tables of Trivalore, &c. To the ; 
third, belong the Brohma Siddhanta, Vishnu Sidd- f ) 
“hanta, Bhasvoti Drubo Rothono, Chondrika, 8c. = hh 
These last are nearly on the principles of the Ewro- \ 
pean astronomy, the mean annual motions not being é 
affected by any assumed epoch, and consequently + 
make no conjunction of the planets cither at the be- 
ginning of the present Cali yug, or at any other pe- 
riod. 


21. Tue revolutions of the planets, &c. in a Calpa; 
or 4320000000 years, according to BRonma Gurra 
and Buaskrer Acuarya, are as follows: 


Sun, Moon, and Planets Apsides. Nodes. 


Kevolutions. f 
Sun, - 4320000000 | 480 


7 
P S E 


Moon - 57753300000 | 488105858 232311168 

Mercury - 17936998984. | 332 5d lees i 

Venus ~ 7022389492 | 653 893 : 
4 Mars - 2296828522 |299 267! 

Jupiter 364226455 | 855 63 

Saturn - 146567298] 41 . | 584 


(22. In the Surya Siddhanta, the least cycle of 
years in which the sun, moon, and planets, are sup- 

„ Posed to return to a line of mean conjunction in the 
beginning of Aries, is 1080000 years: or the fourth 


part X i 


ry 


_- 


A 
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H part of a Maha yug *, and the revolutions of each 
ES planet, given in that cycle, are as follows : 


Sun, revolutions 1080000 
Moon, 14438334 
Mercury, — ` 4484265 
Venus, === 1755594 
Mars, — 574208 


Jupiter ; 91055 
Saturn, 36642 


ERN 25. Tress revolutions were found by multiplying 
JF the mean annual motions by 1080000, the number, 

of years assumed to the cycle : rejecting from the 

; product all fractional parts of a revolution under six 
K signs, and adding one revolution for those equal to or 
| above that quantity. Thus let the mean annual mo- 
tions which we have determined (§ 16) on the as- 
sumption of the planets having been in a line of 


É. mean conjunction at the beginning of the Cali yug, 

be multiplied by 1080000, and we shall have, 

| Sun, revolutions 1080000 Os. 0° 0 

( Moon, 14438333 10 25 O 
) a Mercury, — 4484260 5 20 O 
| Venus, —— 1755589 8 25 0 

} Mars, = 574208 . 6 20 O 

f+ ~«=— Jupiter; poe 91052 6 0 0 

K Saturn, —— 96644 11 10 O 

geg 

> From which rejecting all fractional parts of a revolu- 

S tion under six signs, and encreasing the rest to unity, 
¥N we have, 

; Sun, revolutions 1080000 

$ Moon, 14438334 

Mercury, 4484260 

Vex * Tae revolutions given in the Surya Siddhanta are fora Muha 

rey yug, but they must be always divisible by four, otherwise a mean 

| conjunction could not take place at ihe beginning of the Cal yug. 

Bi They are here reduced accordingly. 

F . Venus 
1 t = 
E, 
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ae Venus, ` revolutions 1755590 | 
s Mars, _ 574209 A | 
Jupiter, — 91053 | 
Saturn, — -36645 | 
24. CoMPARING these, with the numbers in the 
z same period, by the Surya Siddhanta (§ 22), it will 
appear, that the number of revolutions of Mercury, 
according to that work, is - 5 greater, 
` Of Venus, - - 4 greater, 
Of Mars, - - 1 less, 
Of Jupiter, - - 2 greater, 
Of Saturn, - - 3 less. 


These differences, the Hindu astronomers call beej s 
or the corrections to be applied to the mean places of 
the planets, computed from the Surya Siddhanta *. 


25. Havine thus given the revolutions of the sun, 
moon, and planets, in the cycle of 1080000 years in { 
imitation of the Surya Siddhanta, I shall now shew 
their use in determining the mean longitudes of each 
at any time proposed. 


EXAMPLE. 

Ler the time be the end of the year 4900 of the ® 
Cali yug,or the 12 April, 1799, at 51’ 40” past four i 
P. M. on the meridian of Paris; to find the mean 
longitudes of the sun, moon, and planets, in the -> b \ 
Hindu sphere, at that instant. Say, as 1080000 is to 
the number of revolutions in that cycle, so is the num- 

„ber of years expired of the Cali yug, to the planets 
- mean longitude at the end of that time: Thus, 

* In the Siddhanta Ralosyo, dated in 1513 Saka, the beg or cor- 
rections are as follow: Mercury 4; Venus 3; Jupiter 2; revolu- 
tions in 1080000 years substractive ; and Saturn 3 addittive ; the 
Groko Torengini dated in 1530; Siddhanta Munjeri dated in 1531 
Saka; Bisuhito and tables of CHRISNABORAM (all of which have 


been deduced from the Surya Siddhanta) adopt tlre beci to correct the 
mean longitudes of the planets, as computed {rom the motions de- 


* duced from the Surya Siddhanta, í 
Z Reyvo- , 


5 
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é ae te Revolutions. ; | 
l á Sun a e ON == oE 0 o | 
| Moon “Sor = 65507 — 3 212 O 
Mercury SS ie —, 20345, aO 
Venus: 7m 1965, 2 AOO 
Mars eiw = 9605 — 21442 0 
Jupiter mexo — 413 — 1 954 0 
Saturn Sewo Ă 166 — 3 330 O 
F 26. Tue revolutions of the apsides and nodes in a 
Lae Calpa, or 4320000000 years, according to the Surya 
a Siddhanta, are as follow : 
‘if ; 
Apsides. Nodes retrograde. 
y sun 387 
l Moon 488203000 232238000 
Mercury 368 488 
Venus 535 903 
| Mars 204 214 
I Jupiter 900 174 
| e oaturn $9 662 


ee 


27. From what has been already said respecting 
the manner of determining the mean annual motions 
of the planets (§ 14, 15, & 16` and the number of re- 
volutions of each, from thence ($ 28) in 1080000 
years; no difficulty can occur in forming an idea of 
the mode by which those of the apsides and nodes 
were obtained. 


28. The commencement of the Calpa of V ArAnA, 
is fixed at the distance of 1955880000 years before 
the beginning of the present Cali yug, at the instant 
of midnight between Saturday and Sunday on the 
we meridian of Lanka ; at which instant, the sun moon 
ae VOL. VI. Qn and 
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and planets, with the apsides and nodes of their or- A 


bits, are assumed to have been in a line of conjunc- - 


tion in the beginning of Aries. 


29. Tue longitudes of the aphelia and nodes, at 
the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug ; or 12th 
April 1799, at 51' 40” past four P. M. on the meri- lS 
dian of Paris, by De LA Lanp»’s tables will be as 
follow : a 

European Sphere. 


G60 Paw Nodes---supplement. d W 
Sun’s apogee a O DS E er Sen. y ý A i 
Moon’s ditto 0 16 10 30,3 10 12 49 2,8 À E. 
Mercury’saphel. § 14 20 11 i) BO NS 1 
Venus’s ditto 10 8 35 37 2 14 51 46 à 
Mars’s ditto 5 2 93 26 ITSE = SRS a_i 
Jupiter’s ditto 6 11 `T 40 Soeer See Al | 
Saturn’s ditto 8 29 3 23 Geile Ome Lil J) 
So. Tarr longitudes in the Hindu sphere, are _ ft 
had by deducting o* 20° 52’ 28,5” (§ 12) from those i 
of the aphelia, and adding it to those of the nodes, ny 
as follows : (it 
Hindu Sphere. q 
a p 
j s. ° "  ” \Nodes--supplement. 
Sun’sapogee 2-18 35 49,8): sie 4” 
Moon’s ditto 11 25 18 1,8] Ir 3 41 31,3 b | 
Mercury’saphel. 7 23 27 42,5 2 6 48 44,5 | 
Venus’s ditto 917 48 8,5 Sie er, As, | 
Mars’s ditto A 11 80 57,5 2 8 54 6,5 
Jupiter’sditto 5 20 15 11,5] 3 29 16 9,5 i 
Saturn’s ditto 8 $ 10 55,51 4 12 48 45,5 i | 
31. Taer longitudes of the aphelia and nodes being F 


given by assumption, at the commencement of the i 
Calpa (§ 28); and their positions at the end of the . { | 
year 4900 of the Cali yug, by European tables (§ 29 
and 30) ; (which may be supposed to agree with ob- 
servation) we obtain from thence, the following an- ji 

ene nual x A 
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nual motions; which when computed from the 
commencement of the Calpa, asan epoch of as- 
sumed conjunction, will give the longitudes of the 
aphelia and nodes, agreeing with European tables. 


Annual motions of the apsides— Mindu sphere. 

Ss @ i IV V VI VIL VII 
Sun 0) @ @ ¢ 34 94 55 38 7 direct. 
Moon 1 10 40 5 26 36 19 15 50 ditto. 
Mercury 5 9 59 38 O 57 retro. 
Venus i 4 11 39 9 26 8 ditto. 
Mars 50 19 37 3 21 direct. 
Jupiter 6 28-23 4 5 50 retro. 
Saturn 4 1 58 31 33 33 direct. 

Annual motion of the nodes. - 

S< a I IW IN IV V VI Vit vite 
Roon’so19 21 31 5 15 30 51 45 46 retro. 
Mercury’s 41 58 19 20 7 2 Q ditto, 
Venus’s 29 40 19 2 29 29 57 ditto. 


34. 29 18 57 36 31 ditto. 
30 13 19 iO 13 44 ditto. 


Jupiter 
Saturn 


1 
1 

Mars’s 1 26 40 17 41 53 O 52 ditto. 
1 
1 


$2. Tut motions of the aphelia of Mercury, Ve- 
nus and Jupiter, are retrograde in the Mindu sphere ; 
though direct in that of the Kuropeans : the reason 
of this, is owing to the difference between the mo- 
tions of the two spheres, with respect to each other : 
for, if we conceive the first point of Aries in the 
indu sphere to coincide with the vernal equinox 
then at the expiration of 3654" 6* 12’ 36” 33” 
86" (the length of the ZZéndu year according to the 
Suryd Siddhanta), the Sun would again enter Aries 
in the Hindu sphere: but his distance at that very 
: moment from the vernal equinox would be = 58" 
40” 15" 36°, the true quantity by which the Ewro- 
pean and Hindu spheres, recede from each other an- 
2N2e2 nually ; 


5E 556 . ƏN THE ANTIQUITY OF 
~  nually ; and not 54”, as found in some Hindu books, 


ai : 3 á 
i Hence it follows, that if the motion of the aphelion A 
“ti of a planet, was exactly 58” 40” 15” 36%, in the Eu- Fa 


ropean sphere, it woùld have none in that of the 
Hindus; but would be considered as fixed. And, ' 
if the motion was less, then it would be retrograde ; 4 
as is the case with the aphelia of Mercury, Venus, 


tl 
A 
d and Jupiter. : 
fc 


33. From the motions above determined (§ 31), 
we obtain the following revolutions of the aphelia and 
nodes in a Calpa, requisite to give their positions by 4 


x direct computation. 
= Apsides. Notes—retrograde. 
sun 10366 direct. ; 
Jı Moon 488122956 ditto. 232308774 
S: Mercury 7961 retro. 334893 
Venus 33023 ditto. 293303 
H Mars 29030 direct. 289950 
oj Jupiter 6698 retro. 319207 $ 
2 ‘Saturn 23023 direct. 300592 | 
These numbers differ widely from those given in the if 
Suryd Siddhdnta (§ 26), owing to the slow motions © 
5) assigned to the apsides and nodes, in that work. 
y 34. Tue revolutions of the apsides and nodes in > 
: a Calpa, being thus ascertained, the following ex- 
: amples will shew their applications and use. ji 
f ExamrueE. Let it be required to determine by ' 
ji ‘computation, the longitudes of the Sun’s apogee, | 
Moon’s apogee, and the aphelion of Jupiter, in the 
i H indu sphere, at the end of the 4500 of the Cali yug. ï 
> irom the commencement of the Calpa of Varaua, 4 
i to the beginning of the Cali : 4 
i YUS, (¥ 28) =  1955880c00 years | 
dd - - = 4900 | 
2 y £ a 
Total years expired of the Calpa, 1955884900 E i 
Then ¢ | 
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Then say, as 4320000090 years to the number of. 
revolutions in that cycle, so is the time expired to the 


| longitude. 

i Thus, longitude of the 
, up — 10566X1955884990 __ 
X Sun © BpOscSs 4320000000 


4693" —9° 80° 34’ 29” &c. 
48S1129950X 1955884900 
Moon's apogee, = oon 
220998221 —11 25 18 49 &c. 


deg __ 6698519X5834900 
Jupiter’s aphel. oo = 


n : 3032 —6 9 45 18 &c. 

' but the motion of Jupiters aphelion being retrograde 

we must deduct this longitude from twelve signs; 

) and we shall have, 5s. 20° 14° 41” &c. the longi- 
tude required. 


Again, let the longitude of the Moon’s ascending 
node, at the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug be 
required. 

Longitude of the Moon’s ascending node in antece- 


dentia. 
232508774 1955884900 Exo June if 
7550000000 =(105178060) 11s 3°40 33” &c. 


which:deducted from twelve signs, leaves Os. 268 
19’ 26” &c. for the longitude of the node, according 
to the order of the signs. 


LENGTH OF THE HINDU YEAR. 


35. Hirurrto I have supposed the length of 
the Hindu year to be 365% 15° 31° 31” 24", the 
same as in the Sarya Siddhanta; and all the preced- 
ing calculations respecting the motions of the planets, 
8c. are made on that supposition. It is, however, 
to be observed, that when a Mindu astronomer forms 
a new system conformably to the positions of the 
planets, &c. in his time, he must likewise deter- 


Q 


2N3 mine 


y 
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mine the length of the year, to be given in that 
system. 

36. In order to ascertain the length of the indy 
year, two things are necessary to be first’ known. 1st- 
The instant of the commencement of the year. 2d. 
The time expired from the beginning of the cycle, to 
that instant. The first, is supposed to be found by 
observation by determining that instant of time, when 
the difference of longitude between the Sun and 4 
known fixed Star, is equal to the longitude assigned 
to the Star in the Hindu sphere. The longitudes of 
the twenty-seven Yoga Stars, may be found in many 
Hindu books of astronomy ; but all that have hitherto 
come into my hands, appear silent as to the manner 
in which the observation is conducied, or the parti- 
cular Star by which it is made: Chitra or the virgin 
spike, (perhaps from its situation) is generally sup- 
posed to be the Star observed on such occasions; 
and its longitude, according to Brouma Gupra 
and some others, is 6° $° 0’ in the Hindu sphere. 


37. ACCORDING to Varawa, the year 3601 of the 


Cali yug, began precisely at the instant of the ver- e 


nal equinox ; that is, the Sun had then entered Aries 
according to the true motions: consequently, the 
Hindu and European spheres had then (A.D. 499) 
coincided, 

The longitude of Spica, in A. D. 


1750, was =6" 20° 21’ 18” 
Deduct precession for 1251 years, 

at 60° I peria. = 17 24. $5 
Longitude of Spica, in A.D.499, =6 2 56. 43 j 
Eronma Gupra makesit - =6 3 0 0 
Difference, about - 3 SAAI, 


However, from the most accurate comparisons I have 


-been able to make, respecting the Jength of the year, 
as given in different books, whose ages are known, 


either 
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_ either from dates or computations; it would appcar, 
| _4% that the longitude assigned to Chitra, by Bronma 
} Gupra, &c. is too great by upwards of fifty minutes. 


| ` 38. Tue Sun’s true longitude, when he enters 
` Aries, according to mean motions, is stated by 
TFindu tables at about Os. 2° T 24” ; now if we sup- 
pose the longitude of Chitra, to be 6s. 2° Y 24%, (to 
avoid trouble in calculation) the difference of longitude 
between the Sun and Star, when the former enters 
Aries according to mean motions, will be exactly, six 
N signs, 


.$9. The distance, or difference of longitude be- 
, tween the Sun and Star, (at the commencement of the, 
year according to mean motions), being thus supposed 
six signs; we can easily ascertain the instant they are 
in that position, and from thence the length of the 
year, as follows: Sun’s mean longitude in the Lu- 
‘yopean sphere on the 12th April, W799, at 45° 44° 


) past 9 P. M. on the meridian of ; 

: Lanka ($11). - =0s. 20° 52’ 28",.5 

Equation of his center, - +O 1 52.45 

e Sun’s true longitude, - Op 22>) 45 SNSe5 
Longitude of Spica same time, =6 21 2% 3255 
Difference of longitudes between 

a O ae A E ate aon 

Which deduct from - je 0) Oo 

j Remain - = E EN 
Which reduced to time make, EG E Ea 


Now the tume expired from the commencement of the Cali yus, 

to the above instant, is ($11), 1789767" 54°" 24’ so” 

' Deduct - - 1-44 46 4t 
Remain - - 1789766 9 37 36 

‘or the instant at which the Sun and Star would be 

axactly six signs distant from each other, being the 
commencement of the year, according to mean 
motions; and which being divided by 4900, the 

x Qn4 num- 


y 
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number of years then expired of the Cal YUS, we 
shall have =e =S — 365 15% gO q4” 25”, the 


4900 


length of the Mindu year in A.D. 1799, upon the ^ 


supposition that Chifra is exactly six signs distant 
from the Sun the moment he enters Aries according 
mean motions. 


40. Tue Sun is found to revolve from any fixed 
Star to the same again in $65 * 6" 9/11” 9 ”, which 
is the length of the sidereal year, as determined, by 
European astronomers. Hence, after the expiration 
of one compleat sidereal year, from the time above 
determined, the Sun would again return to the same 
position with respect to Spica: it may therefore be 
asked, why is the Hindu year longer than the side- 
real year of the European astronomers? To under- 
stand the reason of this, it must be observed that at 
the time above determined, at which the Sun and 
Star would be exactly six signs distant from each 
other the numbér of days expired of the Cali YUS, 
would be precisely - =1789766 9 37 36 
But4900sidereal years,make only 1789756 16 58 O 
Difference, - = EEAO 
Hence it follows, that as the number of days ex- 
pired of the Cali yug at the time, exceeds the num- 
ber in 4900 sidereal years, by nearly ten days; that 
difference, when divided amongst the years expired, 
muft evidently cause an excess in the length of the 
Hindu year, above the sidereal. 


41, Hence also, the length of the Hindu year, may 
be commodiously obtained, at any proposed period, 
by the following formula: 


Letd = g 59 gg jg 
Spe Coa melo: O athe sidereal year, 
h = length of the Hindu year, 
72 = number of years expired of the Cali yug, 
; Then 


SS ere ee SY 


ae 
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d 
Then s + s=h 


d 
And j= 


42. From the formula $ + z = h, the following 


table has been computed, shewing the length of the 
Hindu year, at different periods by inspection. 


Ist Bysack 3601 A.D.499 365% 15% 39! 51" 39” 


3701 599 15-432, 35) 38 
3801 699 15- 32 20) 28 
3901 799 15 32 6 4 
4001 899 V5 eS 5O994, 
4101 999 15 31 39 23 
4.201 1099 15 31 26 59 
4501 1199 a SE = sy 113} 
4401 1299 ——15 $1 3 54 
4501 1399 —.15 $0 53 7 
4601 1499 ——15 30 42 49 
4701 1599 —— 15 30 32 57 
4801 1699 15 30 23 29 
4901 WTO Sen DBO Oana 25 


Tuis much may serve to explain the principles 
on which the length of the Hindu year depends. 
There is however another method for determining 
the length of the year, from the precession of the 
equinoxes, which I shall now explain. 


43. I wave already observed (§ $7), that according 
to Varauna, the year 3601 of the Cali yug, began 
at the instant of the vernal equinox (in A. D. 499), 
The same astronomer fixed also the rate of pre- 
cession at 54” annually, Hence by knowing the 
time of coincidence of the Hindu and European 
spheres, and the rate of precession, we can easily de- 
termine from thence, the instant at which the Mindu 

} year 
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year ought to SoRNEENCS, For, then the distance of \ 
the first; point of Aries in the Hindu sphere, from the A 
vernal equinoxial point, must be alwa ays equal to the 
whole precession. For example, at the end of the 
year 4900 of the Cal PBs the precession at 54” an- 
nually, will amount to 19° '3 which on the princi- 
ples < above stated should the Sun’s true longitude j in 
the E uropean sphere, at the instant of the commence- 
meng of the Hindu year accord ing to true motions. 

a Sun’ s true longitude on the 12th April 1799, 
at 5 40! past 4 P. M. on the ineridian of Paris in 
the Zur oped n sphere ($ 59) = 0s. 22° 45 13,5” i 
Deduct the precession - Q 19 30 o A 
Remain - - - Seley alge 
Which reduced to time according to 

true motions make - 3® 19 21 09” 
From the time then expired of the 

Cali yug (511) - = 1789767 
a - - 3 

temain commencement of the 

Hindu year - 1789764 35 3 18 
Add Hindu equation of the Sun’s 

center reduced to time = 2 10 12 40 
Sun enters Aries according to mean e 

motions at - 1789766 45 15 58 
which being divided by 4900, the number of years 


days 


\ 


~] 
a 


4 24 20 
9 21 Og 


oe 


pired of the cycle, we shall have m 


XI 
3655115230. 40” 36”, the length of the Hindu s year in 
A.D. 1799, fom the pre ecession of the equinoxes as 
settled by’ Vina HA. ln this operation the lengt] th of the 
Hindu year, comes out somewhat greats than that 
dedı uced from: the position of Chitra. Both me- 
thods, however, agree in giving the same length to 
the year, between 7 and 860 years ago; about ‘which 
tire, ac cording to the testimon 3y orad Hindu books, 
as well as frora í cemputation, V arana must have lived 
and made his observations.. 


4 44, Tus P 
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44. Tur length of the year being determined either 
E from the position of Chitra, or the precession of the 
equinoxes as above explained (§ 39, 45), the next 
thing a Mindu astronomer has to do (if he means to 
form a compleat system in imitation of the Surya 
Siddhanta), is to ascertain the number of days to be 
assigned to the cycle of 1030000 years. This is done 
by multiplying the length of the year by that number. 
For éxample let the length of the year A.D. 1799 
deduced from the position of Chitra = 365" 15° 30° 
14” 25”, be multiplied by 1080000, and we shall 
F have 3594479072, for the nearest number of days in 

that cycle. j 
45. In the Surya Siddhanta the Calpa is made to 
commence with Sunday as the first day of the week, 
and the present Cali yug, is made to begin with Fri- 
day. Therefore, in reckoning from the-commence- 
ment of the Calpa, the number of days to be as- 
signed to the above cycle, must be so regulated that 
the first day of the cycle which we now are in, may 
fall on Friday. The number of cycles expired at 
the commencement of the Cali yug, was 1811; which 
e divided by 7, leaves a remainder of 5: hence, every 
cycle must contain a compleat number of weeks and 
one day over, to make the present begin with Fri- 

4 days 


46. Tue number of revolutions of the Moon in the 
cycle of 1080000 years, and the number of mean solar 
days in the same period should beso adjusted with each 
other, as to give the relative positions of the Sun and 
Moon agreeing with observation. This is effected 
by encreasing or diminishing the number of days, or 
the Moon’s revolutions, or both ; until the relative po- 
sitions of the luminaries are obtained sufficiently cor- 
rect. The adjustment in the days, must be made 


by 
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by compleat weeks, to preserve the order of the 
days of ihe week from the commencement of the 


Calpa. 


47. Tue revolutions of the Moon in the cycle of 
1080000 years corresponding to the number of days 
above deduced = 14438821; but this number does 
not give the relative positions of the Sun and Moon in 
A.D. 1799, nearer than 3’ 20",5 of the truth, which 
might be deemed sufficiently accurate by a Hindu as- 
tronomer ; but to render this still more correct, I find 
by computation that two revolutions must be ad- 
ded; and that the number of days in the cycle, must 
be encreased by sixty-three, or nine weeks; so that 
the adjusted number of revolutions will then be 
14438325, and the cays corresponding =394479 135 : 
from which, we obtain the relative positions of the 
Sun and Moon with respect to each other, within 6” 


“of what the European tables make them; a degree 


of accuracy more than necessary in a Hindu system. 


48. Tur number of mean solar days in the cycle 
of 1080000 years, being thus finally adjusted, we get 
the length of the year = 12S 365% 4 5%. 30' 27”; 


and the instant at which the Sun enters Aries in the 
Hindu sphere in A. D. 1799, according to mean 


motions = Pumsexee — 1789766" 96" 45’ from 
the commencement of the Cali yug. The 


corrections introduced above (§ 47), make the year 
come out a little longer, and the time of its com- 
mencement somewhat later than we deduced from 
the position of Chitra (§ 39); but this is of no 
cons€quence whatever, the principal object in the 
Tindu astronomy being to obtain the relative posi- 
tions and motions of the Sun and Moon sufficiently 
correct, for calculating the times of their conjunc- 
tions, oppositions, and eclipses, 

49, THE 


\ 


I ei a | Ay 


arene >, 
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49. Tur mean longitudes of the planets, being 
determined as by observation at the instant of the 
commencement of the year, and their mean annual 
motions, &c. thence deduced, as already explained 
(§ 12, 13, 14, 15, 16,) we obtain from thence the 
following revolutions in the cycle of 1080000 years. 


Sun tes a ae 1080000 
Moon SNE SOB Se WGMERGOR 
Mercury - = - =, 2 o “qupioks 
VENUS; = en sk wee sree g ERR 
Marse- al aaa Soe. cee eNO 
jupiter “== =5 = Goer = onan 
Seine Seo Gs oe oe 36646 
Daysie eae, oe NAO as 


And, the revolutions of the apsides and nodes in a 
Calpa, or 4320000000 years, will be as follows:— 


Apsides. Nodes—retrograde. 

Sule saat 11985 direct 
Moon -, 488114797 ditto 232308827 
Mercury - 8014 retro. 340671 
Venus - - $3076 ditto 299081 

Es Mars =" = 28977 direct 286659 
Jupiter - 6751 retro, 3815916 
Saturn - - - 24642 direct 297301 


50. Tue revolutions of the Sun in the cycle = 
1080000 subtracted from the revolutions of the 
Moon in the same period = 14438823 leave the 
number of mean lunations= 13358323, which be- 
ing multiplied by 30, gives the number of tithis 
or lunar days = 400749690: and 400749690— 
394479135 = 6270555, the intercalary lunar days in 
the cycle. The number of sidereal days, or appar- 
rent revolutions of the fixed Sars = 394479135 + 
1080000 = 595559135. The Moon’s periodical 
revolution, or the time in which she goes from ie 

irst 
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; ( {i 
= + bs * anutan 
i first point of Aries to the same again = Hn a o) i 
jii 27% 19" 18'1” 17” &c. and her synodical revolution 7 


| or luiation = “== = 29" 31" 50 7/02" &c. or 
according to the European expression 29% 12" 44’ 
2” 49” &e. which does not differ the ninetieth part of H 
: ie J 

a second from the length of a lunation by De 1a : 
Lanpe’s tables. The periodical. revolutions of the 

planets may be had exactly in the same manner, by § 
dividing the number of days in the cycle by the reyo- 
lutions of each. 


51. Tux system being now compleated, the mean Á 
lóngitudes of the Sun, Moon, and planets, are ob- 
tained from the revolutions above given (§ 49) in the \ Be. 
manner already explained (§ 25) ; and their true lon- a 
gitudes, &c. are determined from thence by means 
of equations. 


- 52. Tur equations of, the orbits of the planets to 
be met with in indu books, differ considerably i 
from those of Europeans, arising partly from the 

manner in which they are computed, partly from the ~ 
inaccuracy of Mindu observation, and partly from 

their antiquity. For most of the Hindu astronomers ® $ 
for some ages back, appear to rést satisfied with 

merely copying the equations given in the books of - 
those who preceded them. ‘The equations now in $ E 
general use appear to have been given by Vara’Ha ia 
several centuries ago, and it is probable he copied E 
them from the worksof some still earlier astronomer. i 


_ 53. Vara'aa has stated the obliquity ofthe eclip- 
tsc at twenty-four degrees, and the Hindu astronomers y 
since his time, appear to adopt that quantity. But ai 
Vara HA Was not the first who gave the obliguity of 

_ the ecliptic at twenty-four degrees; for, it would ap- 
pear that Bromma Gurra, between five and six 
‘centuries before him, states it precisely the same. x | 
We are not, however, to conclude from hence, that ¢ i 
the ; | 
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the Hindu astronomer who first observed the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, and settled it at twenty-four degrees, 
must have lived so far back as the point of time when 
it was really so: for it is well known, that indepen- 
dent of errors in observations for want of proper in- 
struments, the Mindu astronomers make it a rule in 
all cases, where extraordinary accuracy is not requir- 
ed, to reject fractional quantities, and take the nearest 
whole number; so that if the first Zindu astronomers 
found the obliquity to exceed 23° 30’. they would state 
it at 24°, as being sufficiently near for their purpose. 


54, THEREFORE, in investigating the antiquity of 
any Hindu astronomical work, the quantities of the 
equations of the orbits of the planets, and that of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic must be rejected, as not only 
too incorrect for the purpose, but altogether falla- 
cious; for, being as I have above stated ($ 52—53) 
copied from the works of the earlier astronomers, they 
cannot in the smallest degree add to the antiquity of 
the works into which they are so transcribed, except 
in delusive appearance only. 


55. Tue aphelia and nodes of the planets being 
invisible points in the heavens, their positions and 
motions for want of proper instruments, have been 
but ill determined by the Žřindu astronomers; and 
therefore, are to be rejected also: unless, where they 
are found to agree with the general result, deduced 


- from the motions and positions of the Sun, Moon, 


and planets. 


56. Havine thus given a full and comprehen- 
sive view of the pinciples of the Hindu systems, with 
their formation, and pointed out all those delusive 
appearances which are apt to mislead; I shall now 
proceed to the investigation of the antiquity of the 
Surya Siddhania 

57. Tue 


7: 
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orrect and certain mode of inves- | 

f Hindu astronomical works, #* 
ositions and motions of the 
planets computed from thence, with those deduced 

from accurate European tables. For, it must be 
obvious that every astronomer, let the principle of 

his system be what it will, whether real or artificial, 

must endeavour to give the true positions of the 
slanets in his own time; or at least as near as he z 


| 568 
57. Tue most ci 

tigating the antiquity © 

is by comparing the p 


I meee ; 
can, or the nature of his system will permit : other- 

wise his labour would be totally useless. Therefore, ; 
having the positions and motions of the Sun, Moon, A 


and planets, at any proposed instant of time, given 
by computation from any original Hindu system ; 
and having also their positions and motions deduced 
from correct European tables for the same instant ; 
we can from thence, determine the point or points 
of time back, when their respective positions were 
precisely the same by both. 


58. AccorDING to ihe Surya Siddhanta, the mo- 
tion of the Moon’s apogee in 100 years of 365%- 1540- ; 


488203X100 / 
31/31” 24” each= ~~ = 1 rrey. 3! 18° 21’ 30” 
4520000 ~ 


By Dz La Lanpz’s tables for 
the same space of time, = . 
in the Mindu sphere. =l11lrev.3 17 $9 19,1 ie l | 
È 


Difference, the former greater by “49 1039 
Now, supposing the author of the Surya Siddhanta, + $ 
to have accurately determined the position of the i 
Moon’s apogee, when he- wrote that work; it . E 
‘must follow, that at the expiration of one hundred 
Hindu years from that time, the computed place of 
the apogee, would exceed the true by 42’ 10,9 ; and 


at the end of two centuries, it would be double that i 
quantity: so that the difference between the true, i 
and computed places, has been ever since encreasing if 


in that proportion. Therefore, in order to ascertain ; 
the age of the Surya Siddhanta, we must find what — ¢ é 


the 


THE SURYA! SIDDHA’/NTA, &c. 


the difference amounts to at present; which being 
divided by the above difference, gives the time ex- 
pired, since the Surya Siddhanta is puppesce to have 
been written. 

Thus, the longitude of the Moon’s apogee at the 
end of the year 4900 of the Cali? yug— 


1955884900X488208 
By the Surya Siddhanta= = oo = 


221034461 rev. 11° 292 33’ 30” 
By De ta Laxnpr’s tables, Hindu 
sphere (§ 0) 11 25 18 1,8 
Difference in K D. 1799 4 15 28,2 
which being multiplied by 100, and divided by the 


“ye ° . 4° 15°28,2X1 

difference in motion per century, we have — -o5 p 
32 10,9 

=605 years, for the age of the Surya Siddhanta from 


this operation, 


59- Tur motion of the Moon’s ascending node 
for a century :— 
939938100 


By the Surya Siddhanta == o 
= 5 revolutions 4'15°19' O” 
By De ra Lanpe’s tables, Hindu 
sphere, =4 15 51 48,7 
Difference, the former less by $2 48,7 
_ Longitude of the Moon’s ascending node at'the 
end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug, in anteceden- 
tia :— 
By the Surya Stddhanta= eee 
= 105146017rev. gl OPS) 0” 
By De ra Laxnpe’s tables, Hindu 
sphere (§ 30) - = l1 3 41 31,3 
Difference, the former less by 3 10 31,3 
3° 10/31",3X100 
Hence, — szar = 580 years, for the age of 
: the Surya Siddhanta from this operation : HELIS 
but twenty-five years from the former. 


_ VOL. VI. 20 60. THE 
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60. Tue motion of the Sun’s apogee in a century 
of Hindu years : 
By the Surya Siddhanta =p = 0 0° 11,6 
By De ra Lanve’s tables, Hindu 

sphere, LORONI AO 
Difference, the former too slow by 5 356,0 
Longitude of the Sun’s apogee at the end of the year 


4900 of the Cali YUL :-— 
___ 1955€84000X3 
By the Surya Siddhanta Se OE 


= ltomreve 287217" 16,4 
By De ra Lanpe’s tables, Hindu 


sphere (§ 30) = 2 18 35 49,8 - 
Difference, the former less by 1 18 33,4 
Hence, “SS 1105 years, for the age of 


the Surya Siddhanta from this operation. 


61. Tue position of Mercury has been il! deter- 
mined by the author of the Surya Siddhanta, probably 
from that planet being too near the Suns, for it will 
require about 1454 years yet to come, before the Eu- 
ropean tables and the Surya Siddhanta agree in giving 
it the same position ; unless there are some inequali- 
fies in its motion not yet observed by Eurepeun as- 
tronomers, 


The motion of this planet for a century .— 


By the Surya Srddhanta, __ *#84269X100 
= ~T080000 


= 415 revolutions 2‘ 15° 30’ 0% 
By De ta Lanpe’s tables, Hindu 
sphere 216 1 34,3 
Difference, the former too slow by 31 34,3 
Mercury’ s mean longitude at the end of the year 
4900 Cali yug :— 


__ 4484265x4900 
By the Surya Siddhanta = — p 
= 20845 revol. 39°30’ 0" 
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+ By De ta Lanne’s tables, Hindu 


á sphere, (§ 12) - - 3s 1° 5013,57 


Difference, the former more advanced 
bye? ees T eM 7 39 46,5 


which is contrary to what it ought to be, had the 
observation been correct. 


62. THe mean ago of Venus for a century 


of Hindu years :— 
1455594X100 


By the Surya Siddhanta: = Rone 3 
k = 162 revol. - - - 6* 19°48" O” 
By De ra Lanne’s tables, Hindu 
sphere, - - - - 6 18 59 23,5 
Difference, the former quicker by 48 36,5 


Mean heliocentrick longitude at the end of the year 


4900 of the Cali yug : 
1755594X4900 


By the Surya Siddhanta = hag 7 


= 7965 revol. > - Zs. 10° 12’ O" 
By De LA LANDE’S tables, Hindu 
sphere, (§ 12) - = - 2 3 13 45,5 


Difference, the former more advanced by 6 58 14,5 


: 6° 38145 X 100 
Hence, ——p sss — = 860 years, for the age of the 


Surya Siddhanta from this operation. 


$ 63. Tue mean motions of Mars for a century of 


Hindu years:— 
By the Surya Siddhanta = aS 

_ 53 revol. - 2 0°16" 0O" 
By De ra Dane tables, Mindu 

sphere, ` - - SG On Bil DG 
Difference, the former slow by £5, 55 
Mean longitude at the end of the year 4900 of the _ 

Cali yug: - 


T r i 2 574208 X 4900 

By the Surya Siddhanta = — aH 
= 2605 revol- L- AO 
202 By 
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By De ra Lanpz’s tables, Hindu j 
Š 58 11,5 4 


sphere (§ 12) - - DE NES 
Difference, the former less advanced by 54 11,5 
5# 117,5 X 100 


Hence, ==; = 340 years, for the age of the 


Surya Siddhanta from this operation. 


64. The mean motions of the Sun, Moon, Ju- 
piter, and Saturn, are found by modern astronomers 
to be subject to inequalities, on account of the mu- 
tual attractions of the planets to each other; there- 


fore, before we proceed farther, it will be proper to 


state here the formule which have been given by 
M. De ta Granee, De La Prace, &c. for com- 
puting these inequalities. 


' FOR THE SUN. 


Let n, = the number of years before A. D. 1750, 
then ».?X.00018408"= the inequality according 
to the quantities given in De La Laxpe’s tables, 
and is additive. 


FOR THE MOON. 


Let x, = the number of years before A. D. 1700, 


then n? X. 00111355” — n.3 X 000000044" express 
the inequality which is additive in this case. 
| FOR JUPITER. 

Let 2, = the number of years before A. D. 1750; 
a Jupiter's mean longitude; $, = Saturn’s 
mean longitude ; then, + (20 49”,5—n. 0",042733) 
Sin (5 S—.2 F. 45° 34 8’— n, 58,88) ex press 
the inequality. 

FOR SATURN. 
Let n, J, S, be as in the last; then, — (49’ 44” 

© a= 7.01). Sin(55.—2 7.45. 348 — 2. 58,88) 

will express the inequality. = 
I 65, From 
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65. From the position and motion of the Moon, 
we obtain 759 years, for the age of the Surya Sidd- 
hanta : as in the following operation : 

4900 — 759 = 4141 Cali yug. 
Moon’s mean longitude at. the end of the year 4141 
of the Cali yug : 


Ree. ye — 14438534 X414] 
By the Surya Siddhanta= E 


= 55360 revs. - - 3s. 230 41" 52” 48” 
By De ra Lanpe’s tables at the 

end of the year 4900 of the Ca- “ 

li yug, Hindu sphere, (§ 12) = 3s 2° 9 40” 48”- 
Deduct motion for 759 Hindu 

years and sphere - =11 8 27 45 
Mean longitude at the end of 

4141 of the Cali yug = 3 23 34 
Add inequality in Moon’s motion, 

per formula for 660 years = 7 
Correct mean longitude = 3 23 42 
Deduct inequality in Sun’s mo- 

tion per formula, for 710 yrs = 
Moon’s correct mean longitude, 

Hindu sphere - - = 3 23 41 
agreeing with the Surya Sidd- 

hanta within half a second, or 


Or the operation may be as follows, in the Euro- 
pean sphere. 
Moon’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4900 

of the Cali yus :— 

By De ta Lanpe’s tables, Eur. 

sphere, (§ 11) - - = 35922°55' 9” 18” - 
Deduct motion for 759 Hindu 

years, but European sphere =11 20 49 56 25,77 
Mean longitude at the end of ee 

the year 4141 ofthe Cali yug 4.2 5 12 52,2 
Add inequality per formula for 

660 years ` - ae 2 1 59 

Correct 


| eink == aaa ne 


= 
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Correct mean longitude, end of 
K 4141 Cali yug, in Eur. sphere 489° 13 5” 16,9” A 
Now, in order to teduce this to the Hindu sphere, 
we must find. what the Sun’s mean longitude was } 
at that time, as follows: ] 
&un’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4900 
Cali yug :— . | 
By Dexa Lanpe’s tables, Eur. aes | 
sphere, ($ 11) - = 020° 52’ 28” 30” | 
Deduct motion for 759 Hindu i? 
years + ~ - = Q 12 22 11 9,7 4 | 
Sun’s mean longitude at the end AN | 
of the year 4141 - = 0 53 30 17 20,2 | 
Add inequality per formula for 4 
710 years - = 54° 38,8 | 
Correct mean longitude, Euro- | 
pean sphere _ =O 8 31 11 59,0 
But the Sun’s mean longitude in 
the Hindu sphere at that in- | 
stant was - = HO} 20 ONONO i 
Consequently the difference of p 
the spheres = -Or SrA oO 
Now, from the Moon’s. correct == Ie +) 
mean longitude - OSS NOE: | 
Subtract diff. of the spheres = O 8 $1 11 59,0 i 
Remain Moon’s mean longitude — i g 
Hindu sphere z O A TOA LO i 
the same as before. ; ; i 
EN 
66. From Jupiter’s position and: motions, we A: 
obtain 875 years, for the age of the Surya Siddhánta : f 
I 4900—875=4025 of the Cali yug. „$ 


Jupiter’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4025 
of the Cali yug :— 


Sy the Surya Siddhanta = “Srt 
By ya Siddhanta = “T 
— Q Me 3 
ez- 339 rev. - a 45. 52 gT 3o 00" 


j ; Jupiter's d 


m 7 
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Jupiter’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4900 


of the Cali yug :— 
By Dz 1a Lanpe’s tables, Hindu sphere, (§ 12) 
=e 9° 25553 86" 
Deduct motion for 875 Hindu 


years and sphere ==) 2) 3 5G te S 
Mean longitude end of the year 

4025 Cali yug, = 45 9 20 59 
Add inequality in Jupiter’s motion 

per Deva Lanpe’s tables = 19 22 36 
Sum, = 4 5 28 43.35 
Deduct inequality in the Sun’s ‘ ; 

motion, for 826 years = 114 0 
Jupiter’s correct mean longitude, 

Hindu sphere = 4 5 27.29 35 
being the sare with the Surya Siddhanta within less 


aera half a second. 


67. From Saturn we get 805 years. _ 
4900—805 = 4095 of the Cali 4 aug. 
Saturn’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4095 
of the Cali yug :— z 
By the Surya Siddhanta Se 138 reva = 
11° 6° 19° 48” 00” 
Saturn’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4906 
of the Cali yug:— 
By Desa Lanpz’s tables, Mindu 


_ sphere (9 12) == 3 So Oe 97" 36" 
Deduct motion for 805 Hindu 

years and sphere = 3 26 30 21 23 
ReniainSaturn’s mean longitude=11 6 54 6 18 
Deduct inequality in motion per 

De La Lanpz’s tables = 33 9 0 
Remain = lr 6 20 57 13 
Deduct inequality in Sun’s mo- 

tion per formula = E S7 


Saturn’s correct mean longitude, 
end of 4095 of the Cali yug = 11 6 19 55 16 
204 agreeing 
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agrecing with the Surya Siddkéna within sever 
seconds. 


68. From the aphelion of Mars we get 641 years 
for the age of the Surya Siddhanta : 


Thus, the longitude of the aphelion of Mars at | 
the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug: 


By the Surya Siddhánta = i ot 92 rev. 
i -4° 10 Y 35" 54” ! 

By De ra Lanpe’s tables Mindu Á 

sphere (§12) Ere L30 57-30 A 
Difference, the former less advanced 

by - EER OP = (65 3 
Mean motion per century of Hindu years. 
By the Surya Siddhanta = 0805 O ORT. 
By De ta Lanne’s tables, Hindu 

sphere = 00 13 53° 8 
Difference, the former slow by O O 15 46 56 


1° 28° 21” $6"7L }oo 
Hence, Tee = 641 years. 


69. From the length of the year =365™ 15% $y’ 
31” 24”, we get 7 36-years, for the age of the Surya | y 
Siddhdnta: 


Thus, in the formula cS =n, (§ 41) we have 


d = 9™ 52” 39' 16"; h = 365™ 15" gy 32” 24, and 
= 365° 15% 29'59", Hence {= n a 
4164 of the Cali yug, when the year was of 
length. Therefore 4900— 4164 — 736 years, the Is 
age of the Surya Siddhanta. bad B 


~ 


the given 


70. Ler the results of the foregoing operations: | 
be now collected together, in order to obtain à mean 
of the whole: and we shall have i 


FA j fi 
From ¢ JA: 
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From the Moon’s apogee (§ 58) - 605 years. 
~ node _(§ 59) - 580 
Sun’s apogee (§60) - =~ 1105 
Venus (§ 62) - 860 
Mars (§ 63) ~ :- 340 
-Moon (§ 65) ee U) 
Jupiter (§ 66). - - (875 
Saturn (§ 67) > 805 
Mars’s aphel. (§68) - - G41 
Length of the icar (§ 69) - 736 


Sum = 7306 
which being divided by 10, the number of results, 
we get 730,6—or 731 years nearly for the age of the 
Surya Siddhdnta : w hich differs but about five years 
from the age deduced from the length of the year 
only. 


71.. Bur independent of all calculations we 
know from Hindu books, the age in which the Surya 
Siddhinta was written; and by whom. In the 
commentary on the Bhasvoti, it is declared, that 
Varawa was the author of the Surya Siddhánta. 
The Bhasvot? was written in the year 1021 of Saka, 
by one Soranunp, who, according to Hindu ac- 
counts, was a pupil “of Vara’ HA, and under whose 
directions he himself acknowledges he wrote that 
work. Consequently, Vara'ma must have been 
then alive, or else a very short time before it: which 


agrees as near as possibly can be, with the age above 


deduced: for, the Bhasvoti in A. D. 1799, will be 
exactly 700 years old. 


72. THat Vara’HA, was the real author of the 
Surya Siddhdnta, is still further confirmed by one of 
his works in my possession, entitled Jatok Arnob ; 
ihe mean age of which comes out by computation 
759 years. In this work, as in the Surya Siddhénia, 

. the 
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the Sun, Moon, and planets, are assumed to have 

been in a Jine of mean conjunction, in the first point A 
of Aries at the commencement of the Cali yug, on ~ , 
the meridian of Lanca, and the mean annual mo- 


tions, by both, are as follows : wh 
Jatok Arnob. Surya Siddhénta. ? 

Spm, S. C2 OP OOF TO 00° 0 O'S 0" p 

Moon 4 12 46 40 4 12 46 40 48 | 

Mercury 1 24 45°18 1 24 45 18 Oo 

Menus 711511 52 (aloe 52648 

Marsi- 6 11 24 6 11 24 9 36 A 

Jupiter 1 0 21 1 021 6 © 

Saturn Onin e O 12 12 50 24 


: f 


Annual motion of the Moon’s apogee. | 


By the Jatok Arnob - 1510041 0"54" 5a À 
By the Surya Siddhánta 110 41 O 54 i 
Annual motion of the Moon’s node. | 
By the Jatok Arnob OOE T ee i 
By the Surya Siddhánta O 19 21 11 24 | 
Length of the year. o = 
sage do San ror oy if 
By the Jatok Arnob - 365 15 31 31 24 95 5 E 
By the Surya Siddhdnta 365 15 31 31 24 ps l 
73. Now comparing the quantities of the mo- © 
tions, &c. deduced from these works with each other, | 
it will evidently appear, that one person must have | 
been the author of both: fi g itie | 
een the author of both: for, though the quantıties Í 
are not exactly the same, yet the differences are too $ 


small to admit of a supposition of their being the 

works of two different' persons. In fact, the small | 

difference between the Fato Arnob and Surya Sidd- j 

hdnta, appears to be owing to the system being com- 

pleted in the one, and not in the other For, if we ; 
4 i multiply 
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multiply the mean motions, &c. given in the Jato% i 
4 Arnob by 1080000 (the least cycle of years in which i 
| the Sun, Moon, and planets are assumed to return if 
| to a line of mean-conjunction by the Surya Siddhdn- ` 
h ta) we shall have (rejecting the fractions and taking i] 
~ . the nearest whole number) the same revolutions pre- f 
cisely as are given in the Surya Siddhánta (§ 22). 
This much may serve to shew who the real author i 
| of the Surya Siddhdnta was: but, if any further do- ji 
| cuments should be deemed requisite, a reference to 
almost any of the principal astronomical works, 
iP , -written since the time of Vara’HA, must be suff- 
cient. For, inthe Brohma Siddhdnta, Vishnu Sidd- | 
jij hánta, Siddhánta Munjeri, and many others, that i 
system or Calpa which is contained in the Surya Í 
Siddhdnta, is expressly called the Culpa of VARAHA: ` 
or, as some express it, “ the Calpa of Vara'na the 
fair.” “Therefore; any Hindu work in which the | 
name of Vara'ma or his system is mentioned, must 
„evidently be modern; and this circumstance alone 4 
totally destroys the pretended antiquity of many of 
the Purans and other books, which through the - 
artifices of the Brahminical tribe, have been hitherto 
deemed the most ancient in existence. 


74. Trom what has been said above, it appears 
4 extremely probable, that the name of VARA'HA, 
must have been to the Surya Siddhánta when it was 
| first written, and the author well known ; but that 
| after his death, priestcraft found means to alter it, 
and to introduce the ridiculous story of Meya’ or 


Moya, having received it through divine revelation 
at the close of the Satya yug: upon which petty 
fiction its present pretended antiquity is founded. 
But this it seems was not the only pious fraud com- 
mitted by the crafty sons of BrauMas; for it appears 
thata number of other astronomical works were then 
framed, calculated also for the purpose of deception 


: y ; among 


`~ A 
5 
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among these, some were pretended to be delivered 
from the mouth of one or other of their deities, as 

the Brohma Siddhdnta, Vishnu Siddhdnta, and the A 
works of Sıva, commonly called Tontros. Others, 

were pretended to have been received through reve- 
lation, as the Sóma Siddhdnta, while others were 
fathered on sages, who were supposed to have lived. 

in the remotest periods of antiquity, as the Vusishta’ 
Siddhanta, Parásar Siddhanta, Rudra Siddhanta, 
Gorgá Siddhanta, Bhargob Siddhdnta, &c. to’ the 
number of about eighteen altogether, including the 
Surya Siddhánta. . These eighteen are now called 

by way of pre-eminence, the eighteen original Shas- A 
ters of astronomy, though amongst the whole I am in- 
formed, there are not above three or four real origi- 

nal works; the rest being compiled for one or other 

of these, with the diction or style a little altered, to 
answer the purposes of priestcraft; but the revolu- 
tions, motions, &c. of the planets, remaining the 
same as in the original. 
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i 


75. Turse books, are however,- become now 
very scarce ; at: least in this part of India; so much 
so, that it was with a great deal of difficulty I pro- 
cured the following out of the number, viz. the Somé © . 
Stddhdnta, Brohma Srddhdnta, Vishnu Siddhinta 
Vasishta Siddhdinta, and the Groho Jamul, one ar 
the works pretendedto have been Written by Siva: $ 
but even from these few, a general idea may be 
formed of the antiquity of the rest, 


Tue SéméSiddhdnta,V asishta Siddhánta, and Gro- 

ho Jamul, adopt the system given in the Surya Sidd- 

, hánta by V arana. The Brohma Siddhánta appeats to 
have been deduced from the Bhasvoti, by calculating 
from that work the positions of the Sun, Moon and pla- | 
nets, at the commencement of the Calpa of Brohma ) 
and making the calculations to commence from that | 


epoch 


i 
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epoch instead of the year 1021 of Saka, the date of the 
Bhasvoti. The Vishnu Siddhdnta differs in nothing 
from the Broma Siddhdnta. except in the époch 
from which the calculations are directed to be made; 
being the commencement of the Calpa of Vara‘Ha. 
Hence, these books are evidently modern forgeries. 
The Pardsar Siddhdnta, I am informed, has been 
taken from the Brohma Siddhdnta, in the same 
manner, as that of Vasishta has been taken. from 
the Surya Siddhdnta—Indeed, there is reason to 
suspect that the whole of the works attributed to 
Para’sar, are forgeries of a very modern date: I 
have now in my possession a work pretended to be 
his, entitled “ Krist Pardsar” (i.e. Para’sar on 
agriculture) which is a most palpable forgery. This 
insignificant little work contains more of astrological 
nonsense and predictions, than of real husbandry: 
nothing of any moment can be undertaken; the 
grouhd cannot be ploughed; nor the corn sown; 
without first examining the state of the heavens, to 
know if the time be lucky or not; but what disco- 
vers the imposition, are certain astrological rules 
given in the body of the work.—Thus, to calculate 
the governing planet or Raja for the year; the au- 
thor says, “ multiply the year of Saka by 3, to the 
* product add 2, divide the sum by 7, and the re- 
“ mainder will shew the governing planet or Raja 
“ for the year, to which if you add 3 (deducting 7 
« ifthe sum admit), you will have its prime minister.” * 
The name “ Saka” shews the forgery, for Para’sar 
is supposed to have lived several centuries before the 
era of Saka or Saliban. > 


76. Tue Bhasvoti, I believe, was originally calcu- 
lated for the meridian of Siam, and was introduced 


* Tue governing planets are 1. Sun. 2. Moon. 3. Mars. 
4, Mercury. 5. Jupiter. 6. Venus. 7. Saturn in their order. 


in- 
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into this part of Zudia, as appears from the formula 


for calculating the Sonkranti, about the year 1190 of | 


Saka; or 167 years after its date—The formula 
given in the Brohma Siddhanta for calculating the 
Sonkrant? for Bysack, (i. e. the instant the Sun enters 
aries according to true motions) makes the time come 
out later by one Hindu minute, than the Bhasvott. 
Hence, supposing that the formula of each when 
written, was regulated or made to agree with the 
Surya Siddhanta, which was then the standard 
work; the Brokma Siddhanta must have been de- 
duced from the Bhasvot?, about 43 years after its 
‘introduction into this part of India: or about the 
year 1233 of Saka. „This conjecture, if true, may 
be of use in pointing out the epoch of the forgeries 
of their eighteen Swddhantas, &c. as it is probable, 
the whole may have been done nearly about the 
same time, to answer some. particular purpose the 
Brahmins might have then in view. 


77. The mean annual motions of the Sun, Moon 


and planets, according to the Bhasvot?, Bromha- 


Siddhanta, Vishnu Siddhanta, and some others, are 
as follow: À 
Hindu Sphere. 


Sun, - O i O 0-0" 
Moon, - 4 12 46 40 
Mercury f- 1: 24 46.578 
Venus, - E Sa ee OE 
Mars, - G 11 24: 90 
Jupiter, - TS OTSO RROA 
Saturn, ~- ORVAR Soe 
g z 7 
Moon’s Apogee, EHO) Fi 
SS Nede,s9 = 40. 9 gos 


78. Tur length of the year, according to the 
above-mentioned works, is 365™ 15 31’ 30"; hence 
we get the following mean motions of the Sun, 

Moon 
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Moon and planets, in that space of time, from De 
LA Lanpe’s tables: 


European sphere. veao tořMindusphere, 

Sun o œ O' 58",6480 0° o o” 
Moon - 4 12 47 38,9765j4 12 46 40,3285 
Mercury - 1 24 46 35,51 lı 24 45 36,8620 
Venus - 7:15 22,2097|7 15 11 23,5617 
_ Mars - 61l 17,8082|6 11 24 19,1602 
Jupiter - 1 0 47,1505;1 O 20 48,5025 
Saturn - O 12 14 8,0193j0 12.13 -9,3713 
Moon’sApogeel 10 41 34,25 ie 10 40 35,6020 
— Node O 19 52,41 JO 19 21 51,0580 


By comparing these motions with those in 
§77, some idea may be formed of the antiquity 
of the works; but as the Brohma Siddhénta and 
Vishnu Siddhdnta, take notice of the Calpa of 
Varana, it is clear that neither of them can possi- 
bly be older than the time of that astronomer. 


79. ‘Te Sun’s apogee, and the aphelia of the 
planets have no motion according to these works; 
nor do they make a conjunction of the planets at 
the commencement of the Cali yug; beginning of 
either Calpa; or at any other period. 


80. Tar next astronomer of any epnsiderable 
note we meet with after Varana and Soranunp, 
is Baasker Acwarya, This man according to 
the Zotvochintamoni was horn in the year 1036 of 
Saka, and in the year 1072, wrote or compiled his 
. astronomical work called the Siddhanta Siromoni, 
in which he adopted. the numbers of Bromma 
Gurra. He also wrote or compiled several other 

works, 
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works, some of which are yét extant, as the Lila 
Voti and Beej Gonita ; the former on mensuration, 
the Jatter on algebra. : 


81. From the revolutions of the Sun, Moon, and 
planets, &c. in a Calpa according to Brohma Gupta, 
($ 21), we obtain the following mean annual mo- 
tlons : 


Ss o 1G Ode III Iv Vv VI 

Sin e-9->= 0210.00 0 0° 0-0 
Moon - - - 4124630 000 (0) 
Mercury - + 1 24 44 59 41 42 43 12 
Venus - - 7-15 11 56 50 51 21 36 
Mars - - - 6 1] 24 8 33 93 45 36 
Jupiter - - 1 021 75611 24 O 
Saturn - - 0.12 12 50 11 27 50 924 
Moon’s Apogee 1 10 40 31 45 26 38 24 
—Node 0 19 21 33 21. 1 96 24. 
Sun’s Apogee 8 38 24 O 


which motions being reckoned from the commence- 
ment of the Calpa of Brohma; gave the positions of 
Sun, Moon and planets, with those of the Moon’s 
apogee and node in the time of the author of the 
system, as near as he could determine them by ob- 
servation. This Calpa of Brouma Gurra, is made 
to commence with Sunday at the instant of Sun-rise 
on the meridian of Lanka. 


82. The number of mean solar days assigned to 


this Calpa, is 1577916450000: And the length of the 

157791645000 , 
year therefore — Faa00Goa00 2 $95> 15% 30' 22” 30”; 
hence we have the following mean motions of the 
Sun, Moon and planets, &c. from De La Lanve’s 
tables, in that space of time. - 


Sun 
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European sphere.| Mindu sphere. 
Sun z O* O° O' 57,539 o o o” 
Moon 4.12 47 24, 15/4 12 46 26,611 
Mercury - 24 46 3 24 45 33,371 
Venus. - 15 12 15 11 22,921 
Mars 5 
Jupiter > O 21 


1 
7 
6 
1 O 20 51,513 
Saturn =: O 12 14 
el 
(0) 


12 13 10,437 
Moon’s Apogee 1 10 41 10 40 36,591 

Node 19 20 19 21 29,899 
Sun’s Apogee 4,613 


O* 
4 
1 
7 
11 25 6-11 24 19,681 
1 
(0) 
I 
(0) 


83. Tue mean motions of the Sun, Moon and 
planets, &c. for 100 Mindu years; 


Rs a a ES a r es 
By the System of BROHMA De ua Lanve’s |Difference, the 
Gupta. Tables. former 
Hindu sphere. Hindu sphere. ++ or — 


Sun o O° O o” os 0°. O' o” o o 
Moon 10 17 30 O |10 17 24 21,1/+ 5 38,9 
Mercury 2 14 59 29,5 15 37,1; —56 7,6 
Venus 19 54 44,8! 6 18 12,1] +56 $2,7 
Mars O 14 15,7 (0) 48,1|—18 32,4 
Jupiter 5:13 13,6 4 51,3| +27 22,3 
Saturn | 21 23 38,9 21 23,7|—33 44,8 
3 
cae? 17 32 55,7| 3 17 40 59,1/— 8 3,4 
— Node 4 15 55 35` 15 49,9| + 5 45,1 
Sun’s Apogee 14,4 41,3|— 7 26,9 


84. Tux year 4900 of the Cali yug, according 
to this system will end on the 11th April 1799, at 
15’ past two P. M. on the meridian of Lanka: at 
‘which instant the mean longitudes of the Sun, Moon 
and planets, &c. will be 


Ac- 
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According, to | Dera LANDE Difference the for- 
Brouma Gurra. Hindu Sphere. | Hindu Sphere. | mer-+-or— + 
À a Oe SS 
garo S uw Y 
Sun’s mean Longitude 0 o o o |o 00 0] o 7 tars ? 
Moon’s ditto 217 g0 o | 216. 2.17,6)-+ 1 27 42,4 
Mercury’s ditto | 2 11 59 35,9] Z 27 45 28,9/—15 45 53,6 i 
Vemus’s ditto 2 14 24 47,6 2 2 25 11,4/+11 59 36,21072 
Mars’s ditto 2 10 42 97.7] 2 14 34 33,4I— 3 51 77/1250 i 
Jupiter’s ditto 1 15 15 44,8) 2 10 16 4o,4/-+ 4 59° 4,4|1036 if 
Saturn’s ditto 227 5 %7| 3 4 39 28,5\— 7 34 6,8]1254 UE. 
Moon’s apogee |11 25 23: 16,911 26 28 51,5, 1 5 346 J 
node sup. |11 3 36 34,611 2 20 97,9 F 1 15 57991320 i 
Sun’s apogee 217 57 21,6] 2.19 53 28.5\— 1 56 0,9)155 À i 
Sum of the several ages deduced - - = 11379 i 
Mean age of the system of BRouma GUPTA = 12035 yrs. ! i 
iS 
~ 85. Tne revolutions of the equinoxes in a Calpa l k 
according to this system are 199669. Hence the © 
' eee 199669. ` SS, a i 
annual precession, = z530 = -7 59”,9007 
De La Lanpe’s tables make it {§82) 57. 539 
t : x k > 
Difference eer : 2 3617 


In the Groho Laghob, written in the yeat 1442 
of Saka, by Gonesu son of Kzsogo, the annual 
precession 1s stated at one minute; and at the endof © 
the year 444 Saka, or 3623 of the Caii yug, the first 
point of aries in the Mindu sphere was supposed to > 
bave coincided with the vernal equinox. I mention i 
these circumstances merely to shew that the quantity 
of the annual precession, and the point from whence 
it Is computed, are not the same in all Mindu books a 
of astronomy... eee ge iit ; 


Mavinc thus given a general outline of the Hindu 
systems of astronomy at present in use, with their 
formation, and the principles on which they are 

fe founded ; ¢ 


+ 
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á founded; I shall now close the subject with the 
following tables and precepts for calculating the 
commencement of the Mindu years and months, 
according to astronomical and civil reckonings, and 
the corresponding times in the European calendar. 


Tue instant the Sun enters a sign, is called by 
the Hindus Sonkranti; and at that moment the 
astronomical month begins. If the Sun enters a sign 
between Sun-rise and midnight, the civil month will 
begin-at the following Sun-rise. But if the Sun en- 
ters a sign between midnight and Sun-rise it is then 
called Kót Sonkranti, and the whole of the follow- 
ing day and night belong to the preceding civil 
month. l 


Tue astronomical day, in this part of India, is 
reckoned from midnight to midnight, and begins at 


‘the equator six hours earlier than the civil day of the 


same name: the civil, begins at Sun-rise, and con- 
tinues to the Sun-rise following. A 


Tue following tables are constructed to shew thé 
time elapsed of tne day according to civil reckoning; 
(or rather from six A. M.)—so that if you add fifteen 
dondos, you have the time expired from midnight :— 
the Hindu parts of a day, are converted into Euro- 
pean hours, minutes, &c. by multiplying by 2 and 
dividing the product by 5, and vice versa. 


a 


gi 


Signs. | 


5l Srabon ditto 
QBhadro ditto 
a) Aswin ditto 


S s 
Month. x Month. & $ can 
yi Bysack Sonkranti, ~1!Cartick Sonkrantı 1903-454 
Ə jJyisti ditto 3434/49/30} M||Ogrohain ditto {}220/28|36 
iAssar ditto 66| 0/19130) J iPous ditto |24915742 
Vp 
x 
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TABLE TI. e ; 


i] 

j 
alka sj e : s . 
Şi N BTU n| S N S ee g ` 7 
SIS $ >l S Qos |S leas 
If 1/1a}31j3oj|1olf 12 125|52/30'|1000)) 1258/45 
2) 2/51] 3| Heol) 25 251\45| |/2000]} 2517/30 
s|! 3463413030) 37 377/37/30 13000)! 3776'15 
al 5| 21 o| fso] solei 303130] tooo] 5035| . 
5| 6|17|37į30||50|| 62/5615 i 629|22130'|5000]| 6293145 
ell 7/38] 9| Jeol 75/31 30. 755l15| ||6000]] 755250 
7|_sl4sl4ol30izol] ss} 6/45! 881| 7/30)7000] 8811|15 
so 4412) — |180||100] 42) 1007} -| ||8000//10070) . 
9|:11|19|+3|30 loll 18} 17:15! 1132|52 30} 9000}{11328!45 


Tuts table has been computed from the length of 


the year given in the Bhasvoti, Brhoma Siddhanta, 
&c. In Hindu tables of this kind, the days are di- 
vided by 7, and the remainder only set down; which 
renders them more commodious and expeditious in 
practice: however, such would not answer our pur- 
pose, for we must have the days entire, in order to 
get the corresponding time in the European calendar, 
from the excess of the Hindu above the Julian reck» | 
oning, which amounts to 7 days in 800 years, 


TABLE TTI. 


97138|43|30' 
129| 7\4.5 
ll1Go} s12 


[Magh ditto 279/16 491301 
$\\Phalgun ditto {1808)4.2/58 
[Choitro ditto |1$38132|57 


g TA: 
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Month. 
Days. 

o | January, 

February. 


June. 
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TABLE II. 
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©] 


t 


o N 


ON OQ += DO 


mr OO 


ao tf SO wb 


b.p bw NN NW KY SS A 
DRO be OW ON March. 


pw 


nw 


Oo CON! OD 


3° 


Sus oe | pride 


51 


109 
110 
tit 
112 
119 
114 


4) 115 


116 
117 
118 
119 


| 120 


121 
122 


|123 


124 
125 


126 


| 127 


128 
129 
190 
131 
192 
133 
134 
185 
130 
137 
138 


150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
150 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 


H oa 
SN Pa August. 


172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 


|180 


181 


182|2 


183 
184 
185 
186 
1872 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 


200 


22 


3 


In leap years after February take out one day less. 


Remarks. If the number of days given exceed 
365, take the difference, and with that find the 
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month and day: 2d. Ifthe number given, falls in 


ROI the table before the day on which Bysack begins,— 
a the month and day of the month corresponding wili. 
si belong to the year following ; and must be dated 
eu accordingly. 

rci 

a] I. To find the instant the Sun enters a sign or the 
ite Sonkrante. 

> 8 

on Precept. With the years expired of the Cali yug 


enter Table I, and take out the days, &c. correspond- 
a ing: take from Table II, the days, &c. opposite the “į 
S given month, and add them to the former: divide A 
A the days thus found by 7, the remainder will shew 
the day ofthe-week, and the fraction the time elapsed 
J from 6 A. M. when the Sun enters the sign accord- 

ing to true motions, - 


Jee 


II. To find the day on which the ciyil month | 
begins. 


Precept. If the Sun enters the sign between sun | 
vise and midnight, add 1 to the day of the week on | 
which the Soùkranti falls; but if between midnight 9 
and sun rise add 2, and the sum will be the day of ` 


the week on which the civil month begins at sun- 


| rise. $ 


UI. To find the corresponding time, according l 
to the European calendar. j 


Precept. 1. To the number of days found from 
Tables I, and II, add 1 or 2, according as the | 
Sonkranti happens to fall before or after midnight r 
as in the last, and reserve the sum. 2. To the years | 
expired of the Cali yug add 3, and divide the sum 
by 4: add to the quotient the years expired of the 
Cali yug, and subtract the sum from that which you | 

; reserved. i | 
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reserved. 3. With the remainder enter Table TII, 
-and take out the month and day corresponding, 
which will be the month and day of the month of 
the European calendar, on which the Mindu civil 
month begins at Sun rise according to Old Style. 


IV. To find the year before or after the Christian 
era, corresponding to any year of the Cali yug. 


Precept. The Cali yug began 3102 years before 
the commencement of the Christian era, or 3101 
before the year of Curisr’s birth: therefore, if the 
years expired of the Cali yug exceed $102, the ex- 
cess + 1, will be the current year of the Christian 
era in which the first month Bysack of the current 
Hindu year begins. 2. If the years fall short of 
3102, the difference will be the years before the 
Christian era: or the difference —- 1, will be the 
years before the year of Curist’s birth. 

EXAMPLE I. 
_ Reaquirep the day of the week and day of the 
month of the European calendar, corresponding to 
the first of Bysack in the year 4901 of the Cali yug ? 

Years expired = 4900, and 4900 + 1 — 3102 = A. D. 1799. 


Yablel. For 4000=5035 O O;Sum 6171 +1 - ==6172 
900=1132 52 30}420043 1225 

Table II. Bysack = $3 39 42) Add 4900 

Sum, - =6171 32 12|Sum = - - 6125 

Sonky anti, Wednesday, & 32 12)\Difference=31st MarchO.S. 47 

Add per precept, 1 Add diff. between O.&N.$.=11 


BysackbeginsonThursday5 O O\Sum=11 th fril, 1799,N.S.=53 


The days of the week are always expressed by 


figures, as, 1 for Sunday, 2 for Monday, &c. 
EXAMPLE II. 


Requinep the day of the week and day of the 
month of the European calendar, corresponding to 
‘the rst of Cartict, in the year 4901 of the Cali yug ? 

pes Site Years 


E aans n 
a 
AA 592 ON THE ANTIQUITY: OF 
Years expired as in the last. 
201 4 < 
= Table J. For 4000=5035 O 0 Sum 635841. -- =6359 A 
i l 900=1132 52 30| 1225 > 
on Table IJ. Cartick = 190 34 54| Add 4900 
“Cl Sum: Saa 6358 27 24|Sum, - - 6125 
us Sonkranti, Monday, 2 27 24| Difference=4th Ocrober,O.S. 234 
$7¢ Add - = 1 Difference of style add 11 
te Ist Cartick, on Tuesday, 3 Sum,=15th October. N. S.=245 
rn y 
n’ EXAMPLE III. 
<4 Requirep the day of the month, &c. on which 
— the Ist of Chottro in the year 4901 falls? 
St ; 
V Table I. For 4900—6167 52 30| Sum, - 6507 
Table II. Choitro = $38 32 57|Deduct as above - 6125 
$ Sum, - 6506 25 27|Remainder, - 382 
Add - I Deduct 1 year - =365 
Sum, =p) =, E650 Remainder, -. - 17 
nf Ast Choitro,on Weduesd.=4. which per Table II —l1st March 
x O. S. or 12th March, N. S. 
1. A.D. 1800. 
EXAMPLE IV. 
Requirep the day of the week and day of the 
] month of the European calendar, corresponding to 


the 10th of Cartick in the year 1711 of the Cali yug è 


Years expired=1710, and 3102—1710+1=B. C. 1391. 
Table I. For 1000=1258 45 0|The 10th Cartick -~ =2353 


700= 881 7 30 Hers 428 

10= 12 35 15]Add; - 1710 
Table Il. Cartick = 190 34 54/Sum - - - =2138 
Sum - - 2343 2 39) Difference - = DG 
Add 3 - 1... |Which per Table = 15th Sepr. 
Ist Cartick =- =2344 O. S. diff. between O.& N: S. 

Add -- - 9 was then = — 12 
loth Cartick - =9353 Therefore 215 — 12 = 203 
Which falls on $ Which per Table=3d Sept. N.S. 
Sunday Eria -= j bee: 

WHEN 


$% 


{ 
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Waen the Sonkranti happens to fall at or near 
midnight, the Hindw astronomers (or rather calcu- 
lators of almanacks) not unfrequently differ amongst 
themselves with respect to the day on which the 
civil month begins: some making it later or earlier 
than others by a day, according to the works or ta- 
bles from which each makes his computation. But 
independent of this irregularity, there is another 
which probably arises from local custom: in some of 
the Nuddea calendars, the civil month is invariably: 
made to begin at the Sun-rise immediately following 
the instant of the Sonkranti, whether the same hap- 
pens before or after midnight:—On the other hand, 
most of the calendars calculated in and about Cal- 
cutta, and at Balia, make the month begin a day 
later when the Sun enters the sign after midnight, 
agreeable to the rules above laid down. 
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í í 
: GIR WILLIAM JONES, the revered founder of 
5 ~ the Society, in his Discourse, delivered on the 
1 15th February, 1784, and published in the first vo- h 


lume of these Researches, recommended that in the 
infancy of the Society, there should be no formal rules. 

I Accordingly none were passed, but the suggestions @ | 

in the above discourse were unanimously adopted, and 

having been since uniformly acted upon, they may 

be considered the original rules of the institution. $ 

They were, in substance, as follow : 


Se ED | 


I. Fuar the Institution be denominated the 4sia- 
tick Soctety ; that the bounds of its investigations be 
ihe geographical limits of Asia; and that within these 
limits, its inquiries be extended to whatever is per- 
formed by man or produced by nature. 


Sanh eR ae 


SEAT Tuar weekly meetings be held for the purpose 
of hearing Original Papers read, on such subjects as 8 
fall within the circle of the Society’s inquiries, 


05 y l 


a 


| 
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l IM. Taar allcurious and learned men be invited 
to send their tracts to the Secretary; for which they 
shall immediately receive the thanks of the Society. 


IV. Tuar the Society’s Researches be published 
eae if a sufficiency of valuable materials be re- 
ceived, 


V. Tuar mere translations of considerable length 
be not admitted, except of such unpublished essays 
or treatises as may be transmitted to the society, by 
native authors. 


VI. Tuar all questions be decided on a ballot, by 
a majority of two-thirds, and that nine members be 


- required to constitute a. board for such decisions. 


VII. Tuar no new member be admitted who has 
not expressed a voluntary desire to become so; and 
in that case, that no other qualification be required, 
than a love of knowledge, and a zeal for the promo- 
tion of it. - 


The foregoing are the only general points noticed 
in the Founder’s Discourse, but an additional rule 
was introduced by him, and has been since continued, 
in proposing and electing new members, viz. That 
the proposition haying been made and second- 
ed, the election take place by ballot, at the next 
meeting. ‘This rule has also been considered appli- 
cable to all questions of importance. 


On the 19th of August, 1796, a meeting of the 


Society was held, for the special purpose of consider- 


ing the best means of rendering the Institution per- 
manent, and for determining whether a House should 
be provided for the future meetings of the Society, 


RESOLVED, 
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ReEsotven, : : 
Ist. Tuar application be made to his Majesty, 
for a Charter of Incorporation for this Society. 


2d. Taar a House be provided, for the use of 
the Society. 


3d. Tuar a Committee be appointed to consider 
the best mode of carrying into éxecution the objects 
of the two foregoing resolutions, and to report their 
opinion at the next meeting of the Society. 


4th. Taar the Committee be requested to con- 
sider any rules and regulations for advancing and pro- 
moting the objects of the Institution of the Society, 
and lay them before the Society for their determination 
ata future meeting. 


On the 29th of September 1796, the Committee 


elected on the 19th of August submitted the follow-, 


1ng propositions which were unanimously adopted 
by the Society. 


the Court of Directors, 


2d. Tuar the best mode of carrying into execy. 
tion the second resolution of the Society on the 19th 
August, will be, by building a commodious house 
as soon as the funds requisite shall be Provided. 


3d.. THAT, in order gradually to establish funds 
for that Purpose, and for defraying the necessary 
current expences of the Society, an admission fee be 
established ; 


> and that, as none of the present’ Mem. 
erto paid any fees, those 
resident 


bers of the Society, have hith 


ais > aiT 


wa 


ga 


a E 


> 


x 
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resident in India contribute two gold mohurs in lieu 
thereof. ’ 

4th. Tuar a like sum of two gold mohurs be 
paid in future by every new Member as an admission 
fee on his election. 


5th. Taar every Member of the Society, resident 
in {ndia, (honorary Members excepted) pay four 
gold mohurs per annum, quarterly, in the first week 
of January, April, July, and October, and any Mem- 
ber neglecting to pay his subscription for half a year 
after it becomes due, be considered as no longer be- 
longing to the Society. 


6th. [Hat as admission fees and quarterly contri- 
butions would not, under a long course of time, af- 
ford funds sufficient to build a house, a subscription 
for voluntary contributions be opened, and applica- 
tion made to Government for a convenient spot of 
ground, as a site for the proposed Building. 


7th. Tuar a Treasurer be elected. 


8th. THar as frequent meetings would tend to 
promote the general objects of the Society, weekly 
meetings be established, as soon as the building in- 
tended for the purpose shall be finished; and that, in 
the mean time, a meeting of the Society be held at 
least once in a month, 


9th. THAT, as it may not always be convenient 
for the President to attend on such occasions, it is ad- 
viseable to elect first and second Vice Presidents an- 

nually. ; 
10th. Tuar the Society appoint a Committee of 
Papers, consisting of the President, Vice Presidents, 
and Secretary, for the time being, together with five 
other Members, to be elected annually ; and that this 
Com- 
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Committee shall select the papers for publication, 
and superintend the printing of the Transactions of 


the Society. 


11th. Tuar the Society make it publickly known, 
that itis their intention to establish a Museum and 
Library, and that donations of books, manuscripts, 
and curiosities, will be thankfully received and ac- 


knowledged. 


Tux five first volumes of the Society’s Researches 
were published by the Superintendents of the 
Honourable Company’s Press, for the produce of 
their sale; but on the 3d of May 1798, the Society 
resolved as follows 


ist. Taar the Transactions be hereafter publish- 
ed at the expence, and on account of the Society ; 
both, as the Society has now a fund which may be 
applied to that purpose, and as by this means the So- 
ciety will be enabled to publish any number of en- 
gravings that may be thought necessary to illustrate the 
Papers, as well asto regulate the price, and thereby 


extend the circulation of them, 


2d. Tuar the Transactions be published in India , 
as more convenient for the superintendence of the 
Press, as well as being more suitable to an Asiatick 
Society; and that the mode of publication, with all 
Other details, be left, as heretofore, to the Committee 
of Papers. 


3d. Tuar the Committee of Papers be authorized 
to draw upon the Treasurer for any sums requisite 
to defray the expence of publishing the Transactions ; 
and that an order, signed by a majority of the Com- 
mittee, be a sufficient warrant fo the Treasurer for 
paying the same, oe 
23d AUGUST, 
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23d AUGUST, 1798. 


Rusotvep, that any Member of the Society may 
have the privilege of introducing, as a visitor, any 
‘Gentleman who is not usually resident in Calcutta. 


11th OCTOBER, 1798. 


Own a question, proposed at a mecting held on 
the 27th of September, “ Whether absent Members, 
« resident in Calcutta, shall be allowed to vote by 
«c proxy on the election of Vice Presidents and Com- 
« mittee of Papers.” ‘Tne Society determined in: 
the negative. 

roth JANUARY, 1799. 
RESOLVED. ce 

it. Tuar it will be proper to publish, with each 
volume of the Researches, a listof suchOrientalsubjects 
as may be considered in the light of DESIDERATA 5 
to be prepared, by the Committee, from lists, submitted 
to the Society, by the Members or others. 


od. Tuar, as a testimonial to the merit of the 
best Papers, communicated to the Society, on the 
subjects proposed as DesipErATA, the author be 
presented with the volume of Researches, wherein 
such Paper is contained, accompanied with a com- 
plimentary letter, from the Secretary, in the name 
of the Society. 


od. Tuar the rules of the Society, not already 
published, be inserted in an Appendix to the next 
volume. 


4th. Trar four additional Members of the Com- 
mittee of Papers be elected ; and that the Committee 
do hereafter consist of thirteen Members, including 
the President, Vice Presidents, and Secretary ; of 
whom, any Member, not less than five, may be com- 
petent to form a Committee. 


FEB. 


tio A 


a 


F -a 
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FEBRUARY, 7th, 1799- 


Tue Committee of Papers were authorized bya ~ ia 
reso ution of the Society to defray any small contingent i 
expences on account of the Society, which they 
might deem. indispensable. ‘| 


JULY 4th, 1799- 


RESOLVED, 

Fuar, incase, at any future meeting of the So- 
ciety, the President and both Vice Presidents should j 
be absent, a quarter of an hour after the fixed time AS 


of meeting; the senior Member of the Society pre- 
sent, shall take the chair for the evening. 


peop ANN, ges 


30, 
g 97° 0°03 
Pans Seog ae tinn C= W 


Tue meetings of the Society are now held on the 
first Thursday of every month, at eight o’clock from 
the autumnal to the vernal equinox, and at nine du- 
ring the other six months of the year. 


a 
, é 
5 
i 
f 
E 
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j ; The Right Hon. RICHARD EARL of MORNINGTON, 
‘ - OK. P. Governor GENERAL, &c. &c. &c. 


\ Sin es Deeg K. B. COMMANDER Members of 
5a RO ae the Supreme 
ER S uy LUSq- Council. 


WILLIAM COWPER, Esq. 


1 - PRESIDENT, The Hon. Sir JOHN ANSTRUTHER, Bart. 
$ Dg 2st Vice Presipent, JOHN FLEMMING, Esa. 2 
2d Vice Presipent, JOHN HERBERT HARINGTON, 


Esquire, 


ac The Honourable Mr. Justice ROYDS. 
i WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M. D. 
JAMES DINWIDDIE, L. L. D. 
ROBERT HOME, Esq. 
- Lieutenant Colonel WIL LIAM KIRKPATRICK, 
Captain R. H. COLEBROOKE, 
FRANCIS GLADWIN, Esq. 
JOHN GILCHRIST, Esq. 
H. P. FORSTER, Esq. 


ee) 
Committee of Papers, with the 
nt, Vice Presidents, and 


i, 


i TREASURER, HENRY TRAIL, Esq. 
i Secretary, WILLIAM HUNTER, Esq. 
: YOL. VI, 2Q : Dr. 
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. A. 
Doctor James Anderson, 


David 
‘Lieut. James 
Richard 


Capt. Lamington 
Francis 

George Hilaro 
Stephen 

John 

John 
Rev. Dr. J. 
Andrew 

Doctor Aug. 
John 

> Robert 

: Robert 
William Coates 
Sir Charles Wm. 
Lieut. James 
William 

R. H. 

Charles 

Thomas 

George 

John 

Rey. D. 

Ralph 

Hon. C. A. 
Francis 

William 


Capt. W. 


Alexander 
General John 
Codrington Edm. 


Anderson, Esq. 
Anderson, 


Anster, Esq. 
B 


Baillie, 
Balfour, M. D. 
Barlow, Esq. 
Bayard, 

Bebb, Esq. 
Belli, Esq. 
Bell, 

Berry, M. D. 
Beyer, 
Bentley, Esq. 
Biddulph, Esq- 
Blake, Esq. 
Blaquiere, Esq. 
Blunt, Bart. 
Blunt 

Boag, Esq. 
Boddam, Esq. 
Boddam, Esq. 


‘Boileau, Esq. 


Boyd, Esq. 
Bristow, Esq. 
Brown, 
Broome, Esq. 
Bruce, 


Buchanan, M. D. 


Burroughs, Esq. 
Burton 


Campbell, M. D. - 


Carnac, 
Carrington, Esq.. 


Thomas Casement, Esq. 


Sir ý EA 


Y 
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Sir Robert Chambers, Knt. 
Joseph Champion, Esq. 
Charles Chapman, Esq. 

Hon. John Cochrane, 

Colonel John Collins, Esq. 
Henry Colebrooke, Esq. 
Childley Coote, Esq. 
Burrish Crisp, Esq. 
Jee Esq. 


Thomas Daniell, Esq. 
Samuel Davis, Esq. 
William A. Devis, Esq. 
` John Dickens, Esq. 
George Dowdeswell, Esq. 
Hon. Jonathan Duncan. 


N. B. Edmonstone,Esq. 
John Eliot, Esq. 
Walter Ewer, Esq. 
F 


John Farquhar, Esq. 
William Farquharson, Esq. 
Nicholas Fontana, Esq. 
Francis Fowke, Esq. 
Capt. William Francklin, Esq. 
Capt. Charles Fraser, 
Major Gen. John Fullarton. 


i 


Richard Goodlad, Esq. 
Thomas Graham, Esq. 
Charles Grant, Esq. 
James Grant, Esq. 
Col. Christ. Green. 
H. 
Major Henry Haldane, 
Alexander Hamilton, Esq. 
2 Q2 


G. 
J. Goldingham, Esq. 


James 
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James Hare, M. D. 5 
Capt. Thos. Hardwicke, A 
Herbert Harris, Esq. a 

W. Hart, Esq. | 
Warren Hastings, Esq. a 
Francis Hawkins, Esq. Hh 
Benjamin Heyne, M.D. iff 
. W. N. W. Hewett, Esq. | 
D. Hopkins, Esq. . ! 

Francis Horsley, Esq. | 
James Howison, Esq. 

Capt. Isaac Humphrys, 


D M 


Osias Humphreys, Esq. 
b 
te. -Richard Johnson, Esq. 
Be K. 
OL ' Sir John Kennaway, Bart. 
th Richard Kennaway, Esq. 
Ne Lieu. Col. Alex. Kyd. 
w, ; lis i 
y Anthony Lambert, Esq. f: 
FF Capt. William Larnbton, \ 
TE ` Thomas Law, Esq. i 
f : Rev. Francis Lee, A. M. ~< ii 
| Lt. Col. Herbert Lloyd, \ 
Charles Lloyd, Esq. ` ae | 
M. a E 
Capt. Colin Macaulay, | 
Lieut. Alexander Macdonald, Jk 
Ensign William Mc Dougal, cf 


Capt. Robert Macgregor, | 
Capt. Colin Mackenzie, l | 

Andrew Macklew, Esq. 

A Donald Macnabb, Esq. 
Í © Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 
Colonel Allen Macpherson, E. 
Sir John Macpherson, Bt. A 
Sir Charles Ware Malet, Bart. = 

4 

¥ 
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William Marsden, Esq. 
Bartholomew Marsh, Esq. 
General Claude Martin, 
Græme Mercer, Esq. 
Nathaniel Middleton, Esq. 
Edmund Morris, Esq. 
Sir John Murray, Bart. 
Thomas Myers, Esq. 
No 


Hon. meed: Noih 
O 


Gore Ouseley, Esq. 
P 


Col. Wiliam Palmer 
- John David Paterson, Esq. 
George Perry, Esq. 
R 


Thomas Raban, Esq. 
John Rawlins, Esq. 
Capt. David Richardson, 
Henry Richardson, Esq. 
Lieut. Col. E. Roberts, 
Capt. G. Robertson, 
Charles Rothman, Esq. 
Alexander Russel, Esq. 
‘Hon. Sir Henry Russell, Knight. 
S 


Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Lieut. Col. Wm. Scott, 
Major John Scott, 
Helenus Scott, Esq. 
ı Lieut. Col. Rich. Scott, 
Thomas Scott, Esq. 
Daniel Seton, Esq. 
< John Shoolbred, Esq. 
Gen. Sir Robert Sloper, K. B. 
Courtney Smith, Esq. 
James Stuart, Esq. 
4 Capt. 
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Capt. Michael Symes, 
Capt. Benj. Sydenham, 
T 


John Faylor, Esg. 
Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth, 
Rey. William Tennant, 
Isaac Titsing, Esq. 
Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. 
Capt. Samuel Turner. 
a T 


John Peter Wade, Esq. 
Lieut. J. Warren, 
Capt. Francis Wilford, 
Charles Wilkins, Esq. 
John Lloyd Williams, Esq. 
Colonel Woodburne. 
Z 


John Zoffany, Esq, 


HONORARY MEMBERS, 


M. Carpentier de Cossigny, 
M. Le Gentil, 
Rey. Dr. John, 

© M. Henry J. Le Beck, 
Revd. Thomas Maurice, 
M. Volney, 
Captain C. D. Daldorf, 


D- 
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